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Tue trumpet h-s rung on Helvellyn side, 
The bugle in Derwent vale; 
And an hundred steeds came hurrying fleet, 
With an hundred men in mail: 
And the gathering ery, and the warning word, 
Was, “Fill the quiver and sharpen the sword ! 





And awuy they bourd—the mountain deer What foe do they chase? for I see no foe ; 
Starts at their helmets’ flash ; And yet all spurred and gored; 

And uway they go—the brooks call out Their good steeds fly—say, seek they work 
With a hoarse and a murmuring dash : For the fleet hound or the sword ? 

The foam flung from their steeds as they go I see no foe—yet a foe they pursue, 

Strew all their track like the drifting snow. With bow and brand, and horn and halloo. 
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Sir Richard spurs on his bonnie brown steed, 
Sir Walter on his black; 
There are a hundred steeds, and each 
Has a Selby on his back ; 
And the meanest man there draws a brand 
Has silver spurs and a baron’s land. 


The Eden is deep in flood—lo! look 
How it dashes from bank to bank ! 
To them it seems but the bonnie green lea, 
Or the vale with brackens rank : 
They brave the water and breast the banks, 
And shake the flood and foam from their flanks. 


The winding and haunted Eske is nigh, 
With its woodlands wild and green; 
‘* Our steeds are white with foam; shall we wash 
Their flanks in the river sheen ?”? 
But their steeds may be doomed to a sterner task 
Before they pass the woodland Eske. 


All at once they stoop on their horses’ necks, 
And utter a long shrill shout, 
And bury their spurs in their coursers’ flanks, 
And pluck their bright blades out ; 
The spurned-up turf is scattered behind, 
For they go as the hawk when he sails with the wind. 


Before them, not far on the lilied lea, 
Their is a fair youth flying; 
And at his side rides a lovely maid, 
Oft looking back and sighing ; 
On his basnet dances the heron’s plume, 
And fans the maid’s cheek all of ripe-rose bloom. 


‘¢ Now do thy best, my bonnie gray steed, 
And carry my true love over, 
And thy corn shall be served in a silver dish, 
And heaped and running over— 
Oh, bear her safe through dark Eske’s fords, 
And leave me to cope with her kinsmen’s swords !”? 


Proud looked the steed, and had braved the flood 
Had it foamed a full mile wider ; 
Turned his head in joy, and his eye seemed to say, 
‘TI °m proud of my lovely rider: 
And though Selbys stood thick as the leaves on the tree, 
All scathless I ’d bear thee o’er mountain and lea.’? 


<> i> 





A rush was heard on the river banks, 
Wide rung wood, rock, and linn— 
And that instant an hundred horsemen at speed 
Came foaming and fearless in. 
‘Turn back, turn back, thou Scottish loon! 
Let us measure our swords ’neath the light of the moon, 


An hundred horsemen leaped lightly down, 
With their silver spurs all ringing, 

And drew back, as Sir Richard his good blade bared, 
While the signal trump kept singing : 

Sir Roland Graeme down his mantle threw 

With a martial smile, and his bright sword drew. 


‘¢ Now yield thee, Graeme, and give me back 
Lord Selby’s beauteous daughter ; 
Else I shall sever thy head and heave ’t 
To thy light love o’er the water.” 
‘‘ My sword is steel, Sir Richard, like thine, 
And thy head ’s as loose on thy neck, as mine.’ 


And again their dark eyes flashed, and again 
They closed—on sweet Eske side 
The ringdoves sprung from their roosts, for the blows 
Were echoing far and wide: 
Sir Richard was stark, and Sir Roland was strong; 
And the combat was fierce, but it lasted not long. 


There ’s blood upon young Roland’s blade, 
There ’s blood on Sir Richard’s brand ; 
There ’s blood showered o’er their weeds of steel, 
And rained on the grassy land ; 
But blood to a warrior ’s like dew to the flower— 
The combat but waxed still more deadly and dour. 


A dash was heard in the moonlit Eske, 
And up its banks of green 
Fair Edith Selby came with a shriek 
And knelt the knights between : 
‘“‘ Oh, spare him, Sir Richard !’’ she held her white hands 
All spotted with blood ’neath the merciless brands. 


Young Roland looked down on his true love and smiled ; 
Sir Richard looked also, and said, 

‘Curse on them that true love would sunder!”’ he sheathed 
With his broad palm his berry-brown blade. 

And long may the Selbys, abroad and at hame, 
Find a friend and a foe like the good gallant Graeme! 





SONNET.—ACTION. 
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BY WM. ALEXANDER. 





Wink Nature ever active is. Shall man, 


The paragon of creatures, child of thought, 
Whose mind immortal is with wisdom fraught, 
Demur to act, while his short life’s strength can? 
The rolling sea, the all-surrounding air, 

Earth, sky, and golden globes of flowing light, 
Seem in eternal motion to delight, 





Else into ruin they must needs repair. 

Man but fulfills his earthly destiny, 

When actively he plods still on his way ; 
The child seems, too, to labor in his play, 
When with his equals toils he merrily. 

All difficulties labor can o’ercome, 

As o’er life’s sea we sail to our eternal home. 
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(Continued from page 127.) 


St. Goar is in the midst of the finest Rhine scenery.. Next to 
the fortalice of Ehrenbreitstein, Rheinfels makes the most strik- 
ing appearance on the river. This castle was built by a robber 
chief named Katzenelnbogen—(we should be sorry to let the 
romantic reader know that this haughty and imposing name is 
Cat’s Elbow!) who made it a military toll-house, and levied 
duty on every thing that passed in sight of his turret windows. 
He had a fine time of it in the thirteenth century, till the 
@Wurghers of the Rhenish towns combined against him and the 

rest of the escutcheoned robbers, and elbowed them in fact ou 

of their strongholds. In 1794 the Hessian garrison surrendered 

Rheinfels to the Fiench; and in 1807 Napoleon had the fortifi- 

ealions blown up with gunpowder. The church of St. Goar, 

named after the saint that used to hang his coat on a sun- 
- beam for a peg, is a great place for miracles and prayers against 
- enchantments and dangers of the stream. Over Goarhausen, 
which is near Rheinfels, rises the dark, precipitous 
Rock of Lurley, from the edge of the Rhine. Near 
this are the most dangerous rapids of the river, and 
legends accordingly declare that the Lurley rock is 
haunted bya female water-sprite, which will at times 
wreck rafis and drown people if the pilots are drunk. 
At the side of the high road, opposite 
the rock, is a grotto, and a man haunts it 
with a pistol and a bugle—a character 
who, in the good old times, would be 
sounding for his rogues and shooting at 
honest men, but whose business is now 
to make echoes and live by them. 


























Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 
dying ! 





It is said they answer fifteen times; but 
Victor Hugo says he never could detect 
more than a fifth repetition. Even at 
this low figure, Lurley beats Ross Cas- 
tle at Killarney, which, particularly of 
late, will only go to the trouble of an- 
swering twice. The German durschen, 
after they have stirred themselves up 
- with schnapps—shall we say ‘ Scheidam 


View from Stolzeifels. 


Schnapps ?—and feel gay in consequence, love to The lift is cool ; the darkness drops; 
shout out to the Lurley: ‘‘ who is the present So calmly winds the Rhine ; 
burgomaster of Oberwesel?’? On which, Echo, Lo! how they glow, the mountain tops 
who, on such occasions, also loves a joke, replies, All in the sunset-shine. 
‘‘esel!—that is, an ass!—a witticism which the The maiden gay, she sits aloft 
aforesaid burgomaster thinks very threadbare and More fair than mortal fair ; 
contemptible—and we really think so too. Her golden garments glistering soft— 
Heine, the German, has left. a sweet, hazy little She combs her golden hair. 


lyric on this theme, which may be thus rendered in 


She combs it with a comb of gold, 
the vernacular :— 


And wildly chanteth she ; 


LORE-LEI. Chanteth a wondrous, manifold, 
I kNow not why, I know not why And potent melody. 
My thoughts so dreary be ; Rasen 2 
That legend weird of days gone by, The boatman in his little bark 





Comes oft by night to me. Listeneth and longeth still ; 
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So 


Charch of the Holy Robe, at Treves. 


He sees nor rock nor whirlpool dirk; 
He only sees the hill, 


Till, in the stream’s abysses, they— 
Boatmnn and boat, are luid— 

Such things once ¢ime of the Lurlei lay, 
Sung by the Lurlei mid! 


. Oberwesel, with over 2000 inhabitants, is one of 
‘T) the sweetest spots on the Rhine—with its tower by 


the water’s side, 
its Gothic build- 
ings and turret- 
ed walls. There 
is a legend con- 
nected with the 
place, to the ef- 
fect that the Jews 
of Oberwesel put 
a little boy to 
death on Good 
Friday But the 
ballad of Hugh 
of Lincoln, in 
England, and 
others else- 
where, show that 
the story was 
known in several 


countries, and that it proceeded in every case from | Scomberg family, one of whom served King Wil- 
the popular hatred of those persecuted ‘tribes of | liam III. of England, and was killed by the Irish 
the wandering foot and weary breast.”” Schonberg | while fording the Boyne. Once upon a time this 
is a castle in the neighborhood belonging to the ; family had seven fair daughters who would not fall 















in love with any one; so they fell into 
the Rhine, and became rocks—seen to 
this day when the river is low. 

It was from the heights over Caub, that 
the Prussian army, under Blucher, march- 
ing on Paris, in 1814, suddenly came to 
a view of the dear old river of the Father- 
land, so long flowing under the shadow 
of Napoleon’s eagles, and sung out— 
‘‘Am Rhein! Am Rhein!’ somewhat 
as the soldiers of Xenophon, after a ha- 
rassing retreat, shouted, ‘“‘ Thalatta!”’ 
at the first glimpse of the sea. In the 
middle of the river, opposite Caub, is 
Pfalz, built by the Emperor Louis as a 


_ toll-house. It now belongs to the Duke 


of Nassau, who alone preserves the old 


” feudal privilege of levying the impost. 


Here Louis the Debonnaire retired todie ; 
and here, lying in his bed and listening to 
the flowing of the waters, like little Paul 
Dombey, he breathed his last. It was a 
tradition that the Countesses Palatine used 
to come into the island for their accouche- 
ments, to be in quiet and safety—show ing 
that it was sometimes as difficult to come 
into the world quiétly in the old times, 
as it was to go through it quietly or out 
of it quietly. 

Bacharach, famous for its vintages, is 
an old town, sitting within ‘the roun- 
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dure of its old-faced walls.”” They say it has been named 
from Bacchi ara—“ altar of Bacchus’”—a name, in fact, 
given to a rock (near it in the river) which is some- 
times covered with water and sometimes seen. This 
rock is the touchstone of the Rhinelander’s vintages. 
Whenever it is above the water, he rejoices, for he knows 
the season has been dry, and that a good vine-harvest 
may be expected. As for Bacharach wine, 
it has a high name. Pope Julius II., as 
bright a judge of vintages, by all accounts, as 
our late friend, Gregory XVI, used to have 
atun of Bacharach, every year, for his own 
pontifical drinking ; and the citizens of Nu- 
remburg, having sent four casks of the same 
tipple to the Emperor Wencelaus, his ma- 
jesty, after swallowing the first quart, made 
out the freedom of their city, and sent it to 
them with his blessing—and no better stuff 
ever raised the imperial cockles of his heart! 

Above Bacharach are the ruins of the castle 




























Procession of the Holy Shirt at Treves. 


of Stahleck and the village of Lorch. This 
is a quiet little town, witha calm air of 
tradition all about it. It lies at the point 
where the haunted Wisper runs into the 
Rhine. The Wisperthal is the haunt and 
main region of the Rhineland fairies, fairy 
* grasshoppers, and so forth. Lorch lies in 
f A the sun at the foot of the ‘ Devil’s Lad- 
499" der,’ a rock on which the gnomes had 
ij/,/ imprisoned the young lady. But Sir Hil- 
% chen Von Lorch, assisted by benevolent 
“fairies, charged up, on horseback, and de- 
livered her. The first red wine made on 
=— the Rhine was at Lorch. It has only 1800 
~ inhabitants, but it was in existence in the 
- time of Charlemagne. The other places 
: : round Bacharach are Nollingett, with its 
SSS ao ruins, and the Keep tower of Furstenberg 


4 
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Hirzen.ch es in the village of Rheindibach. 
Now commences the district of the Rhinegau, ; vineyards of the Rhine. The ruins of the castles of 
which includes the wealthiest and most famous | Heimberg and Sonneck are here; the latter was a 
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robber hold destroyed by the Empe- 
ror Rudolf. Ruined fortalices swarm 
in this neighborhood, showing that 
the judicious taste of the stern old 
toll-gatherers led them to congregate 
where the grapes grew richest. These 
fine old, castles must have kept that 
picturesque region in hot water in /lj 
their day. The Archbishop of Co- \\'\\ 
logne having built a castle and put into 
it a seneschal, was .asked by the lat- | 
ter—evidently a stupid man and not 
fit for his place—how he wasto main- 
tain himself, seeing there was no reve- 
nue attached to the hold. But the 
holy man, instead of getting angry, 
took him mildly by.the shoulder to 
the window, and pointing to where 
four roads met in the neighborhood, 
left him, with that sole gentle rebuke, to gather a clearer 
perception of things as they were then managed in the 
arch-diocese. 





In this neighborhood also stands the fortalice of Rheinstein, on a rock 
rising perpendicularly from the brink of the Rhine. It has been in a great 
measure restored in the style of bygone times—both externally and as 
regards the furniture of its apartments. The neighboring village of 
Assmanhausen furnishes excellent soil for the grape. The vineyards are a succes- 
sion of lofty terraces in the rock where the earth is in a great measure held in bas- 
kets. To reach the artificial ledges men and women must often climb with ladders, 
carrying the soil on their shoulders. But the wonderful produce pays for all when 
the autumnal fruit 

In bicchanal profusion reels to earth, 
Purple and gushing. 

A little above Assman hausen stands Ehrenfels, belonging to the archbishops of 
Mayence and the Mause Thurm in the Rhine. A horrible sort of tradition is con- 
nected with this insular tower, the property of Hatto, Bishop of Hulda. The lat- 











The Brothers. 
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ter, they say, in a period of famine, in- 
stead of giving his poor people some of 
his corn, put them into the barn and 
burnt them up in it; for which piece 
of absolute episcopacy, the rats of the 
Rhinegau devoured him in the Mause 
Thurm. Southey has given a mild & 
version of this dire gastronomy, but "4 
we prefer the following translation 
from the German of a wild burschen 
of our acquaintance who wrote it, in 
one hour, on a kilderkin of lager beer. 


HATTO AND THE RATS. 
A RHINEGAU TRADITION. 


Where the Nahe’s waters run to the Rhine 
Sits Bishop Hatto sipping his wine ; 
Sipping his wine he sits in his hall, 
A model of state episcopal, 
With his fair round paunch, his ruby nose, 
And a swathing of flannel on one of his hose, 
To comfort the gout in his lazy toes. 
He’s cheering himself for the little ease 
He ’s had, poor man! in his diocese ; 
The harvest has failed, of the wine and corn, 
And his beggarly neighbors, night and morn, 
Besiege his gate, 
Bemoan their fate, 





The Rhine above Hirzenach. 


And anger his heart with their cries f rlorn. 
His own tall barn is ‘ totus teres??— 

Pretty well stocked with the fruits of Ceres. 
But wretches, with no money to buy, 

Come worrying and whining, and oh, they ery 
Their wives and children are re:dy to die! 
Let them, says Hatto, whut care I? 














St. Goarhausen and the Cat’s Castle. 


Let me alone, or by book and bell, 
I°ll send you to——well ! 
Suppose the place named was Aix-la-Chapelle ! 
He also suid—a sudden bite 
Of the gout at his toe made him swear outright— 
That, as for giving his bread-stuffs out, 
Gratis, to such a rabble rout, 
The rats of the river should eat them first. 
_ I sha n’t say how the bishop cursed; 
But he bid them besiege him again—if they durst! 


The Lord he loveth a cheerful giver ; 
The rest of my story will make you shiver. 


Bad news his wings, 

And soon these things 
C .me to the eurs of the three gréat kinzs. 
Thése Kings of Cologne, the Magi :n Three— 
Melchior, Balthss ur and Gasper—be 
Guardi ns of Rhineland fair and free, 
From Conr:d's Cathedral to Unter See; 
From which you ’ll believe, as the Rhiae-folk do, 

Thit their majesties knew— 
( Hid a sort of a clew 

To whit wes to foll w; we think s9 too 
The Rhineg:w rats, from Bingen to Lorch, 
Call out the laadwehr end go to work ; 


* 
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Hatto’s barn is their place of tryst ; 

And they reach the door with the evening 
mist. 

The locks were fast, but they got at the corn, 

And an Autumn was gone on the morrow 
morn. 

Clean gone, from floor and shelf and bin; 

A curate, aware of a sort of din, 

Opening the door, ut dawn, looked in— 

Lord, what a gh: .stly graniverous grin! 

Fifty thousand were there before him, 

D.ncing the reel of Tullochgorum! 

He looked—he shrieked— he ran—he shook ! 

Bishop, bishop, the Bell and the Book! 

Bring out the scapular, bring out the pyx ! 

St. Hubert, St. Gour, what a horrible fix ! 


Hatto awoke; from his window saw 
With terror and awe 

The rats, he was sure, of the whole Rhinegau! 

‘* Ho, shut the gate! 

Porter, do n’t wait! 
Shut out the curate, he ’s past our cares, 
And every thing else, but the church’s pray- 

ers !?? 

Hatto, not true; for that wonderful crew, 
Knowing right well whit they hrd to do, 


Te Ss 
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Street in Bacharach, 


When the man from fright 
Fell down: in their sight, 

Stopped not a moment to give him a bite; 
But, tenaces propositi, 

* Curbed their ferocity, 


And chasiog but Hutto, were soon in his hall, 


In spite of the porter, the barriers and all! 


That was the housekeeper’s pilliloo! 
The bishop flew, 
With sawve qui peut! 
(The French for the battle of Waterloo,) 
Down to a postern gate, and so 
Escaped in his shirt—no time, you know, 
To put on his gown or, ho, ho, ho !— 





Careless of all that indelicate show 

And the pangs of his great podagral tce! 
Tally-ho, Tally-ho ! 

Bishop and vermin, there they go! 

Highlander Hatto, they ’re close on your tracks ! 

But your clothing ’s light, my led of wox; 

So go it, old racer! Vobiscum pax! 


One stout white rat, a rood in the van, 

With fierce pink eyes, seemed head of the clan, 
And charged with the air of a Ritterban; 

Oh, how'they ran—how the Ratlanders ran! 
Black and gray and brown and tan, 

Chasing their supper—the mitred man! 

“* He ran and they ran’?—(you "ll think, I’m sure, 
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Of that lyric old battle of Sheriffmuir !)— 
Bending their course, in this ghastly hunt, 
Where big White Whisker raced in the front, 
As the Bourbon’s preux were wont do dash 
Still after the toss of his white panache! 


What ahorrible patter! what hungry squeals 

Of those fierce little devils—for rhyme, say 
diels ! 

I should like to know how our bishop feels 

With the rats of the Rhinegiu m:d at his 
heels! 


At last—but I searce c.n tell you how— 
He has reached his castle, then, as now, 
Girt by the river, and wiped his brow: 
‘7m surely safe in the midst of the Rhine, ° 
And walled by this lofty tower of mine !”’ 
But scarce has he spoken, when, hush! he 
hears— 
Nay, not of the waters—a sound in his ears. 
They come, they come! searce fifty toises 
Lie between him and those loathsome noises. 
His brave black cat, that was never found 
To quake at the face of any hound— 
I say this cat 
Made a spang and spat! 
Up went her back—her eyes were lit, 
Her tail grew stiff; in a bristling fit 
She reached the chimney and sprang through 
it! 
A plague of all rats! he smites his breast: 
Malkin’s a rat, as well as the rest! 





He looked through the window—he saw them 
swim, 
Myriads of eyes and whiskers grim, 
Rippling and darkening and bearing on him! 
He fell on his knees—he recited his prayers—- 
Fear oozed from his pores and it stirred up 
his hairs. ’ 
As large as the cluttering beads that ran 
Down through the hands of the sinful man, 
Drop by drop— bead by bead— 
Hatto, the case is bad indeed ! 
He springs to his feet—he grasps a chair— 
There *s a throng of things on the turret stair— 
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There ’s u horrible rushing every where ! 7 SS \ ESS Ne 
Aha! the Eumenides, BD SS Raa Ni SS 
Squeaking his threnodies, > SSS 
Come to repay his good works and amenities! Rheindieback. , 
[Conclusion tn our next. | 
Sn > bee . 
SONNET.—NIOBE. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER 
How desolate the poet pictures thee, Lays all thy sons. Cun Dinn’s heart relent? 
O Niobe! In attitude of grief, Ah,no! Thy lovely daughters she did slay, 
In vain, didst thou implore gods for relief, Despising, too, thy plea—‘‘ Leave, leave but one’’— 
Thy youngest to thy breast clasped tenderly— So, thou disconsolate didst stiffen into stone, 
Sad group thy haughty offspring do present, Affecting subject of the poet’s lay— 
Smit by the arrows of the shining god, Pride like to thine we see must have its fall, 
Who in his passion prostrate on the sod As doth attest thy children’s funeral. 
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BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





(Concluded from page 132.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


’T is midnight on the mountain snow, 
And all above and all below 

A solemn silence spreads abroad 

As if the night were waiting God. 

And watchful o’er the azure lawn, 
Her place of trust from dusk till dawn, 
The moon, as with a shepherd’s care, 
Walks mid the starry folds of air! 

But hork! what voices come and go, 
Dull, muffled tones und whisperings low, 
And there are shidows on the snow 

Thet hes around thet sxered wall, 

The dwelling of the frozen dead. 





EE SS 





It is near midnight. One watchful brother alone 
is astir in the great hall below. He sits gazing into 
the fire, his snuff-box in his hand, and the great dogs 
dozing at his feet—a dim light still burns on the table 
in wait for one or two who have in spite of the cold 
strayed out to enjoy the view of the mountains by 
moonlight. He who sits there is one of the oldest 
of that noble brotherhood. In his youthful days his 
soul had been filled with strange longings and wild 
fancies. He would have been a poet but the cold 
world froze the current at the very fountain-head— 
his was a sensitive nature, aching for sympathy, the 
poets only recompense !—sympathy, sympathy ! how 
often hath the soul of the true bard breathed that 
word into the empty air and unto the nightly stars— 
and the air and the stars have alone paid back what 
man refused! He prayed for sympathy, but his voice 
was lost in the echoless wilderness of human souls. 
But he would not return wrong for neglect—his own 
heart would have taught him nobler things than that 
even if the holy text which teaches man to return 





good for evil had never entered it. On the contrary, 
he became a guardian upon the bleakest wall that 
overlooks a suffering world—he became a listener 
for the-voice of distress—a dispenser of unbounded 
sympathies—he had given all the energies of his 
body till life itself was being prematurely sacrificed 
in the service of his fellow man, and devoted the 
harmonies of his soul to the honor and glory of his 
God. There he found sympathy deep and satisfying. 
Still at times the lighter flowers of poesy would 
spring up in his heart, and if he gathered them, it 
was not that they might be preserved but rather that 
he might contemplate the frailty of their beauty and 
throw a withering garland upon the grave of the far 
and scarcely regretted past.. And thus as he sat gaz- 
ing into the fire, the delicate fancies native to his 
spirit were woven upon the dusk air of midnight, to 
gleam there for a moment and then fade and die from 
the memory like the little sparks that chasing one an- 
other in the white ashes, danced an instant in sight, 
and then were gone forever. 


Oh, it is a joy to gaze 

Where the great logs lie ablaze, 

Thus to list the garrulous flume 
Muttering like some ancient dame, 
And to hear the snp recount 

Stories of its native mount ; 

Telling of the summer weather, 
When the trees swayed all together, 
How the little birds would launch 
Arrowy songs from branch to branch, 
Till the leaves with pleasure glistened, 
And each great limb hung and listened, 
While the songs of thrush and linnet 
Were securely ludged within it, 

With all pleasant sounds that dally 
Round the hill and in the valley, 

Till each log and limb and splinter 

On the ancient hearth of winter, 

Can do naught but tell the story 

Of its transient summer glory. 

Oh, there ’s tranquil joy in gazing 
Where these great logs lie ablazing, 
While the wizard fiame is sparkling, 
The memorial shadows darkling, 
Swim the wall in str.nge mutation, 
Till the marveling contemplation 
Feeds its wonder to repletion 
With each fire-light apparition. 


There the ushen Alp appears, 
And its glowing head upreéars, 
Like a warrior grim and bold 
With a helmet on of gold, 
And a music goes and comes 
Like a sound of distant drums. 
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O’er a line of serried lances 
How the blazing banner dances, 
While red pennons rise and fall 
Over ancient Hannibal. 


Lo, beneath a moon of fire, 

Where the meteor sparks stream by her, 
There I see the brotherhood 

Which on sacred Gritli stood, 
Pledging with crossed hands to stand 
The defenders of the land. 


And in that red ember fell 
Gessler with the dart of Tel! ! 


Still they fall away, and, lo, 
Other phantoms come and go, 
Other banners wing the air— 
And the countless bayonets glare, 
While around the steep way stir 
Armies of the conqueror— 

And the slow mule toiling on 
Bears the world’s Napoleon. 


Now the transient flame that flashes 
Twixt the great logs and the ashes, 
Sends a voice out from the middle 
That my soul cannot unriddle— 
Till the fire above and under 
Gnaws the stoutest wood asunder, 
And the brands in ruin blended 
Smoking lie uncomprehended, 
While the dying embers blanche 
And the muffied avalanche, 
Noiseless as the years descend, 
Sweeps them to an ashen end. 
Thus at last the great shall be, 

And the slave shall lie with them— 
Pié Jesu Domine, 

Dona eis requiem! 


While the monk was thus keeping his midnight 
vigils at the fireside within, there might have been 
seen two figures standing sheltered from the keen 
breath of the wind by the wall of the morgue or dead- 
house. 

‘* Ay, ay, my good master,” said one, addressing 
the other with reverence, ‘‘ you have counterfeited 
it well; nay, on my life, though I have seen you play 
many parts in my time, you have never acted to 
better purpose than since you have been at the con- 
vent. Had it not have been for one stealthy look 
you gave me, even [ would scarcely have suspected 
who was enveloped in that priestly gown.” 

‘‘ And by my faith,” said the priest, “I have no 
reason to complain of your art of dissembling; I 
would not for half my hopes that you should find it 
good to deceive me as cunningly as you have your 
fellow policemen !” 

‘‘ Nay, God be praised!” exclaimed the other, “I 
hope I have an honest heart, and trust that it be not 
unrighteous to cheat the devil in a good cause.”’ 

‘‘ Well—come, tell us how all this came about?’’ 
said the priest, musingly. 

‘*‘ So I will,’ was the reply, ‘‘and unless the dead 
here have thawed out their hearing, I may do so with 
safety. Well—the news came to the head of police 
in Milan how you—”’ 








‘‘ Nay,”’ said the priest, laying his hand upon the 
other’s mouth, “trust not even the dead lest some 
listening devil be lodged in their hollow breasts, but 
speak more in parables man, for I will read your 
meaning though you should write it in hieroglyphies 
on the snow.”’ 

‘Well then,” continued the other presently, “as 
I said, the hungry lion became aware that’ the eagle 
had taken flight to the mountains of Switzerland, 
though how much farther he never guessed—and 
hoping to catch this same wild bird sleeping upon 
some crag, commissioned a number of his jackals to 
disguise themselves as innocent animals—some to 
follow on his track, others to guard every pass. This 
became known to certain of the foxes who wished 
well to the eagle, and they agreed to offer their ser- 
vices to join these crews of scouting jackals, and 
thereby perchance be enabled to warn their old friend 
of danger, or at least, mislead his enemies. And they 
so managed it that in every company of jackals there 
was one fox, so that there was felt but little appre- 
hension for the safety of the noble bird.”’ 

‘“ By my faith,” cried the priest, grasping the hand 
of his companion, “ they shal! feed fat for this—and 
every reynard of them shall have free run in the 
goose-pens of government. “What is more, I can’ tell 
you that the eagles of the English island have some 
golden eggs in their nests which ere long shall hatch 
a brood whose beaks shall be bayonets, whose voices 
the loud roar of cannon, and whose talons shall be 
swords—for the eagle of the Apennine hath himself 
sailed among their eyries! But mark me, I say every 
honest reynard—now, God be praised since he hath 
made honest foxes! shall have his goose—ay, by my 
faith, the fattest gander that quacks from ihe rice- 
fields of Lombardy to the Pontine Marshes ! There, 
get to your couch, and the fox may dream of the 
promised feast, only let him not forget to lead bis 
jackals on the morrow down to Martigny, and as 
much farther as it may please his merry humor to 
decoy them.” 

His companion bowed and passed into the convent. 

The priest now ‘stood leaning his elbow on the 
base of the little grated-window of the morgue, and 
resting his forehead on his hand. The moonlight 
gleaming between the bars fell upon the breast of that 
unknown mother and her child, which has for so 
many years thrilled the hearts of the pilgrims with 
melancholy interest. The eyes of the priest, follow- 
ing the stream of light, had rested there also, and 
strange, almost foreboding fancies floated through his 
brain and overshadowed his heart. 

‘<] will not,’? murmured he, “take this as an em- 
blem of my country. She, it is true, is imprisoned 
behind ugly bars, through which the pitying world 
stands and gazes fruitlessly, and she is surrounded by 
the dead bunes of old usages—chilled, indeed, to the 
heart—but the generation which she now Clasps 
hopefully in her arms is not cold and lifeless—no, by 
heaven it is not! 


Oh God, o’er all the blooming earth 
Hast thou the seeds of tyrants spread ? 
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(Concluded from page 132.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


’T is midnight on the mountain snow, 
And all above and all below 

A solemn silence spreads abroad 

As if the night were waiting God. 

And watchful o’er the azure lawn, 
Her place of trust from dusk till dawn, 
The moon, as with a shepherd’s care, 
Walks mid the starry folds of air! 

But hirk! what voices come and go, 
Dull, muffied tones und whisperings low, 
And there are shidows on the snow 

Thit lies around thut saered wall, 

The dwelling of the frozen ded. 





Ir is near midnight. One watchful brother alone 
is astir in the great hall below. He sits gazing into 
the fire, his snuff-box in his hand, and the great dogs 
dozing at his feet—a dim light still burns on the table 
in wait for one or two who have in spite of the cold 
strayed out to enjoy the view of the mountains by 
moonlight. He who sits there is one of the oldest 
of that noble brotherhood. In his youthful days his 
soul had been filled with strange longings and wild 
fancies. He would have been a poet but the cold 
world froze the current at the very fountain-head— 
his was a sensitive nature, aching for sympathy, the 
poets only recompense !—sympathy, sympathy ! how 
often hath the soul of the true bard breathed that 
word into the empty air and unto the nightly stars— 
and the air and the stars have alone paid back what 
man refused! He prayed for sympathy, but his voice 


was lost in the echoless wilderness of human souls. 
But he would not return wrong for neglect—his own 
heart would have taught him nobler things than that 
even if the holy text which teaches man to return 





good for evil had never entered it. On the contrary, 
he became a guardian upon the bleakest wall that 
overlooks a suffering world—he became a listener 
for the voice of distress—a dispenser of unbounded 
sympathies—he had given all the energies of his 
body till life itself was being prematurely sacrificed 
in the service of his fellow man, and devoted the 
harmonies of his soul to the honor and glory of his 
God. There he found sympathy deep and satisfying. 
Still at times the lighter flowers of poesy would 
spring up in his heart, and if he gathered them, it 
was not that they might be preserved but rather that 
he might contemplate the frailty of their beauty and 
throw a withering garland upon the grave of the far 
and scarcely regretted past. And thus as he sat gaz- 
ing into the fire, the delicate fancies native to his 
spirit were woven upon the dusk air of midnight, to 
gleam there for a moment and then fade and die from 
the memory like the little sparks that chasing one an- 
other in the white ashes, danced an instant in 
and then were gone forever. 


sight, 


Oh, it is a joy to gaze 

Where the great logs lie ablaze, 

Thus to list the garrulous flume 
Muttering like some ancient dame, 
And to hear the s»p recount 

Stories of its native mount; 

Telling of the summer we:ther, 

When the trees swayed all together, 
How the little birds would launch 
Arrowy songs from branch to branch, 
Till the leaves with pleasure glistened, 
And each great limb hung and listened, 
While the songs of thrush and linnet 
Were securely ludged within it, 

With all pleasant sounds that dally 
Round the hill and in the valley, 

Till each log and limb and splinter 

On the ancient hearth of winter, 

Can do naught but tell the story 

Of its transient summer glory. 

Oh, there ’s tranquil joy in gazing 
Where these great logs lie ablazing, 
While the wizard fixnme is sparkling, 
The memorial shadows darkling, 
Swim the wall in str.nge mutation, 
Till the marveling contemplation 
Feeds its wonder to repletion 
With each fire-light apparition. 


There the ashen Alp appears, 
And its glowing head upreéars, 
Like a warrior grim and bold 
With a helmet on of gold, 

And a music goes and comes 
Like a sound of distant drums. 
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O’er a line of serried lances 
How the blazing banner dances, 
While red pennons rise and fall 
Over ancient Hannibal. 


Lo, beneath a moon of fire, 

Where the meteor sparks stream by her, 
There I see the brotherhood 

Which on sacred Gritli stood, 
Pledging with crossed hands to stand 
The defenders of the land. 


And in that red ember fell 
Gessler with the dart of Tell ! 


Still they fall away, and, lo, 
Other phantoms come and go, 
Other banners wing the air— 
And the countless bayonets glare, 
While around the steep way stir 
Armies of the conqueror— 

And the slow mule toiling on 
Bears the world’s Napoleon. 


Now the transient flame that flashes 
Twixt the great logs and the ashes, 
Sends a voice out from the middle 
That my soul cannot unriddle— 
Till the fire above and under 
Gnaws the stoutest wood asunder, 
And the brands in ruin blended 
Smoking lie uncomprehended, 
While the dying embers blanche 
And the muffled avalanche, 
Noiseless as the years descend, 
Sweeps them to an ashen end. 
Thus at last the great shall be, 

And the slave shall lie with them— 
Pié Jesu Domine, 

Dona eis requiem! 


While the monk was thus keeping his midnight 
vigils at the fireside within, there might have been 
seen two figures standing sheltered from the keen 
breath of the wind by the wall of the morgue or dead- 
house. 

‘* Ay, ay, my good master,’’ said one, addressing 
the other with reverence, ‘‘ you have counterfeited 
it well; nay, on my life, though I have seen you play 
many parts in my time, you have never acted to 
better purpose than since you have been at the con- 
vent. Had it not have been for one stealthy look 
you gave me, even [ would scarcely have suspected 
who was enveloped in that priestly gown.” 

“¢« And by my faith,’”’ said the priest, “I have no 
reason to complain of your art of dissembling; I 
would not for half my hopes that you should find it 
good to deceive me as cunningly as you have your 
fellow policemen !” 

‘* Nay, God be praised!” exclaimed the other, “I 
hope I have an honest heart, and trust that it be not 
unrighteous to cheat the devil in a good cause.”’ 

‘‘ Well—come, tell us how all this came about?” 
said the priest, musingly. 

‘‘ So I will,’ was the reply, ‘‘and unless the dead 
here have thawed out their hearing, I may do so with 
safety. Well—the news came to the head of police 
in Milan how you—”’ 





‘Nay,’ said the priest, laying his hand upon the 
other’s mouth, “trust not even the dead lest some 
listening devil be lodged in their hollow breasts, but 
speak more in parables man, for I will read your 
meaning though you should write it in hieroglyphics 
on the snow.’’ 

‘“‘Well then,” continued the other presently, ‘as 
I said, the hungry lion became aware that the eagle 
had taken flight to the mountains of Switzerland, 
though how much farther he never guessed—and 
hoping to catch this same wild bird sleeping upon 
some crag, commissioned a number of his jackals to 
disguise themselves as innocent animals—some to 
follow on his track, others to guard every pass. This 
became known to certain of the foxes who wished 
well to the eagle, and they agreed to offer their ser- 
vices to join these crews of scouting jackals, and 
thereby perchance be enabled to warn their old friend 
of danger, or at least, mislead his enemies. And they 
so managed it that ix every companv of jackals there 
was one fox, so that there was felt but little appre- 
hension for the safety of the noble bird.”’ 

“ By my faith,” cried the priest, grasping the hand 
of his companion, ‘ they shall feed fat for this—and 
every reynard of them shall have free run in the 
goose-pens of government. ‘What is more, I can tell 
you that the eagles of the English island have some 
golden eggs in their nests which ere long shall hatch 
a brood whose beaks shall be bayonets, whose voices 
the loud roar of cannon, and whose talons shall be 
swords—for the eagle of the Apennine hath himself 
sailed among their eyries! But mark me, I say every 
honest reynard—now, God be praised since he hath 
made honest foxes! shall have his goose—ay, by my 
faith, the fattest gander that quacks from the rice- 
fields of Lombardy to the Pontine Marshes! There, 
get to your couch, and the fox may dream of the 
promised feast, only let him not forget to lead bis 
jackals on the morrow down to Martigny, and as 
much farther as it may please his merry humor to 
decoy them.” 

His companion bowed and passed into the convent. 

The priest now ‘stood leaning his elbow on the 
base of the little grated-window of the morgue, and 
resting his forehead on his hand. The moonlight 
gleaming between the bars fell upon the breast of that 
unknown mother and her child, which has for so 
many years thrilled the hearts of the pilgrims with 
melancholy interest. The eyes of the priest, follow- 
ing the stream of light, had rested there also, and 
strange, almost foreboding fancies floated through his 
brain and overshadowed his heart. 

‘¢] will not,’? murmured he, “take this as an em- 
blem of my country. She, it is true, is imprisoned 
behind ugly bars, through which the pitying world 
stands and gazes fruitlessly, and she is surrounded by 
the dead bunes of old usages—chilled, indeed, to the 
heart—but the generation which she now clasps 
hopefully in her arms is not cold and lifeless—no, by 
heaven it is not! 


Oh God, o’er all the blooming earth 
Hast thou the seeds of tyrants spread ? 
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And must the flowers of nobler worth 

To weeds of poison bow the head ? 
Will there not come with mighty hand, 

Some gard’ner through thége tangled walks 
To root the proud weeds front tite land, 


Thus mused the priest, when 
suddenly he became aware of a 
shadow stealing slowly, almost 
by inches, along the moonlit 
wall! He watched it attentively 
without. moving—and still the 
shadow, evidently of a human | 
figure, glided along the wall 
thrown from some noiseless form 
—slowly and more slowly it melt- 
ed by—gradually the hand of the 
priest slid down to the girdle 
under his gown, and grasping the 
handie of his dagger, he instantly 
lept to one side like a panther on @ 
his prey, and his hand was grap- = 
pled at the throat of the ‘‘ Monk of ' 
Bergamo !”’ 

‘‘Speak not!’? muttered the 
priest between his teeth, ‘“ speak 
not, or by St. Dominic, you shall go to keep company 
there with the frozen dead! Those icy lips shall 
laugh to see thy bat-like spirit driven from its monk- 
ish nest! Up trom thy knees—replace thy cowl— 
thou miserable spy !’’ As his hand still grasped the 
collar of the monk, the brilliant dagger glimmered in 
the moonlight, and Fra Filippo, staggering to his feet, 
suffered himself to be dragged to some distance from 
the convent before he dared utter a syllable. They 
now stood upon a ledge of ice within a few feet of a 
sudden precipice which overhung the black and dis- 
mal lake. 

** Now tell me, hound,’’ cried the priest, ‘‘ why 
you have given your friendly garb the lie? Oh, 
come, evade not, and bandy no words, for I have but 
little time to play the fool with such a cur as thou 
art! Speak, ungrateful dog—was it for this that I 
yesterday saved ye from the abyss—gods! had ] 
have guessed the craven soul your vile body harbors 
thou shouldst have rotted in the gulf, food for foul 
vultures! What recompense is this, and why do 
you play the spy? Speak ere | strike !’? The monk; 
shivering to his very soul at the sight of the flashing 
blade, faltered out— 

‘**T am defenseless !”’ 

** Ay,” growled the priest, remembering the words 
of the monk, ‘‘ but the Blessed Virgin will help you!”’ 

** Nay, nay, but you are armed,”’ stammered the 
other. 

** But you have all the saints on your side,”’ said 
the priest, ironically. ‘It was but yesterday thou 
wouldst have grappled with Malatest himself on a 
much more fearful precipice than this! Come now, 
try thy skill on me! Nay, then, if the sight of this 
thirsty steel so terrifies thee—there—I will make the 
match even and quiet thy fears’—as he spoke he 
flung the dagger into the snow at one side— now 
we stand on equal ground !”’ 





And burn the rank and thorny stulks ? 
Oh, grant me, heaven, this one desire, 
Before my strength of arm decays, 
To thrust beneath the tyrants’ pyre 
The brand that gives them to the bl :ze! 





‘We do!’’ the monk boldly replied, and at the 
same time drew himself to his full height, which ex- 
hibited no mean and cloister-famished figure, but 
one which might wield a battle-axe to some purpose 
upon a baitle- field. 

‘““Well, then, speak quickly!’’ cried the priest, 
‘* what are you?” 

“That have I already to!d you,’’ said the monk, 
boldly ; ‘‘ but let me add, that [ am also one of those 
servanis of justice whom it has pleased you and your 
minion to name jackals—nay, never think to fright me 
with your scowls—and you are that eagle, rather say 
vulture—but know, thou scourge, that thy wings aie 
clipped and thy feet are ensnared.”’ 

‘* Thou knowest me, then,’’ cried the priest. 

‘* Ay,’’ answered the other, ‘‘and more than sus- 
pected you before I overheard your midnight con- 
ference—ha! ha! 1, too, can understand para- 
bles!” 

‘* Villain !’’ cried the priest, ‘who am I? In plain 
words speak it.’’ 

‘* Malatest!’’ howled the monk. 

‘‘ Ha, sayest thou so? and hast thou seen the scar 
upon my cheek? ’ asked the other, ironically. 

‘Nay, but I know the black upon thy soul, and 
thou art Malatest!’’ replied Filippo, bitterly. 

‘And what use mean you to make of that know- 
ledge,’’ asked the other firmly. 

‘“What use?’ echoed the monk, fiercely; “ the 
best of use—it shall serve both God and man—it 
shall bind thee hand and foot. It shall pronounce 


thee Malatest’’—and he raised his voice and cried, 
‘What ho, there! Police, help! Malatest!”’ 

*‘Ha! wilt thou?’’? growled the priest, as he 
grappled with the lusty form of the friar—‘‘ then, 
if thou wilt pronounce that name, go tell it to the 
fiends !’’ 

As he spoke the moon passed under a cloud, and 
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all the cold snow peaks veiled themselves in the 
shade—the thin ice which mantled the black lake 
was suddenly crossed with splintering cracks which 
radiated from the foot of the precipice—the cloud 
passed again and all was silent. One figure alone was 
seen by the calm moon and stars, wending its way 


“ 





down the snow-clad path, and sleep took sole pos- 
session of the convent and its precincts. 

And thus we draw to a close this Pilgrimage of 
the Great St. Bernard. But we cannot take our 
leave of you, gentle reader, without confessing that 
there ¢s a sequel to this. 





THE OPERA HABITUE. 





You ’vE heard of an Habitué—an Opera-going man— 

Perhaps you sometimes try to look as like one as you 
can, 

But if you want a faithful sketeh—correct as sketch 
can be, 

[’ll daguerreotype myself—an old Habitué. 


And first, I don’t know music—for I hay n’t got an ear; 

And I fear I couldn’t tell Jim Crow from strains by 
Meyerbeer ; 

And once I made a blunder when the band began to tune, 

And asked what Costa was about, to start them off so 
soon. 


The fact is—music bores one, but what is one to do? 

It’s very clear that one must try to get one’s evenings 
through ; 

And so I somehow find myself professing vast delight, 

And shouting ‘* brava Grisi !’>—yes—every Opera night. 


{’m got up to perfection. In all that dandy place, 

There ’s no cravat so faultless—no shirt so gay with lace ; 

My gibus hat—my shiny boots, there’s none who see 
forget, 

While words can’t tell how tight my gloves, or huge my 
white lorgnette. 


And, every Opera evening, I lounge into my stall, 

And nod, and smile to scores—of course—Habitués, one 
and all; 

And then adjust that huge lorgnette ; and, grave as grave 
can be, 

From box to box, and tier to tier, commence my scrutiny 














There ’s first the row of baignoires so dark and deep, 
and sly ; 

Then the Grand Tier—the milky way—around the Opera 
sky. 

The First tier so respectable—beloved of Russell Square. 

The second, where the artist haunts high up in middle air. 


And well I know by many a sign, by toilet, and by style, 

Whether, or no, the House be good. Spite managerial 
wile, 

One sweep of my lorgnette, and then, I ’ll confidently say 

Which are the boxes duly filled, and which those given 
away. 


The curtain up—my toils commence—and loungingly I pass 

From tier to tier, and box to box, myself, boots, hat, and 
glass. 

And flirt with Emily, or Kate, and chat with dear Mamm», 

Or even fling myself away five minutes on Papa. 


And then we talk, oh, how we talk of pic-nics, rides, and 
balls ; 

Or quiz that lady’s strange toilette down yonder in the 
stalls, 

And wonder who the men ean be in very dubious stocks, 

Who ’ve pinned the bill upon the ledge of Lady Swan- 
down’s box. 


But the last loud stirring chorus at length has died away, 

And the house is up and buzzing, for the Entre Act hath 
sway, 

The corridors are thoroughfares—as here and there they 
flit, 

Our humming, chatting Opera world, from boxes, stalls, 
and pit. 
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For now there comes the Quarter hour when everybody 
meets, 

The cheery, chatty Quarter hour, when each some com- 
rade greets, 

The Quarter hour so terrible, when Critics deep who sit 

In solemn judgment—pass it—in the lobby near the pit. 


A chattering, joking conclave, that merry, clever ring, 

With its gossip of ali passing things and scandal of the 
‘“c wing 377 

Deep Opera diplomacy—the last alleged sore throat, 

And all the very newest, and most piquant things afloat. 


And thus my evening passes in the summer and the spring, 
In lorgnette astronomics, and languid listening, 

In sauntering, and gossiping, and lounging up and down. 

And mixing up the music with the chit-chat of the town. 





sooo 


Till—from the Great Soprano Queen there ’s nothing more 
to hear ; 

Till—the last loud orchestral crash has died upon the 
ear ; 

Till—the last lingering lady has made her last delay, 

And the last lingering carriage no longer stops the way. 


eee 











THE DYING HUSBAND. 


Tuov art getting wan and pale, dearest ; 
Thy blush has flown away, 

And thy fragile form more fragile grows 
Every day— 

Every gloomy day that brings 
That mournful moment near 

When we must part, to meet no more 
On this dull sphere. 


I feel the hour is drawing nigh 
When I must quit this life, 
And leave, I trust, for happier one 
Its scene of strife. 
Oh, could I steal the sting with me 
*T will bring to thy fond heart, 
Without one pang, or tear, or sigh, 
I could depart. 
But oh! it rends my bosom deep 
To watch thy stifled pain— 
To see thy efforts to bear up. 
And smile again. 
While, as thou raisest up my head 
And hang’st my pillow o’er, 
Thy tearful eye too plainly tells 
An uching core. 
Ah! little, little did I dream 
The grief in store for thee, 
When I invited thee to share 
My destiny. 
My heart, but young and hopeful then, 
Before me only viewe? 
Bright hours of sunshine to divide, 
With roses strewed. 


How sadly false those hopes have proved 
Thy aching breast must feel— 
Torn’ by affection that might break 
A heart of steel. 
Had I but known this mournful fate 
Ere wedded life began, 
No breaking heart should watch to-night 
A dying man. 
Oh! what a life of misery, 
Partner of my distress, 
Thy lot has been since linked with mine: 
Worst wretchedness. 
To watch me laboring for bread, 
My brain and hand outworn, 
Till prostrated by fell disease, 
I sank forlorn. 


Yet never in my fretful mood 
Did angry word or look 

Return my ill-deserved wrath 
With one rebuke. 

No; always patient, ever fond, 
And bending to my. will, 

Thy gentle spirit murmured not 
One word of ill, 


The hour will soon arrive, my own, 
When I can wrong no more, 
And life for me, with all its cares, 
Will soon be o’er. 
I need not ask thee to forget 
Each word or thought unkind ; 
Thy loving heart 1 know too well— 
Thy gentle mind. 


The little pledge that crowned our love, 
That smiling little elf, 
Dear to my heart because so like 
Thy own sweet self. 
Ay, bring her near me—let me look 
My last in her dear face, 
Where all her mother’s gentle charms 
I fondly trace. 


She will be dearer to thee now 
That I-am torn away. 

Poor infant, to be fatherless 
Ere one short day. 

But thou wilt watch and guide her steps 
Into a heavenward road, 

And lead her from this world of sin, 
Nearer her God. 


Nay, let not all thy bitter grief 
Be stifled and suppressed : 
Weep out thy poor afflicted soul 
On this fond breast. 
*'T is not a hopeless parting, dear— 
We’ ll meet in world more bright, 
And live forever in those realms 
Of endless light. 


The happiest hours that blessed us here 
Were misery and wo 
Compared to those beyond this scene 
We yet shall know. 
Then live for that bright world of bliss, 
And feed thy drooping heart 
On hopes of that blessed hour when we 
Shall never part. H. T. D. 











THE WITCH OF ESKISOONY. 





BY SAM SLICK, 





In the mornin’ all was bustle on board of the 
‘‘ Black Hawk ;’’ boats and canoes were along-side 
from variqus parts of the harbor, and a rapid sale was 
effected of the ‘‘notions”’ on board, either for money 
or by barter for fish and oil. While these were con- 
ducted under the auspices of the mate and the pilot I 
took the gig, and puttin’ into it my fishin’tackle, rifle 
and carpet-bag, containin’ a few changes, I rowed 
up the river to the residence of my old friend Captin 
Collingwood. 

The house was situated on a gentle acclivity that 
sloped gradually down to the river, commandin’ a 
view of several of its windings; but sheltered from 
the Atlantic storms by a projectin’ wooded promon- 
tory, that shut in the harbor and gave it an air of se- 
clusidn and repose. Seein’ a man at some little dis- 
tance, haulin’ sea-weed in an ox-cart, I ascertained 
from him all the particulars concernin’ the family 
and the whereabouts of all its members. I always 
do this when I visit a house arter a long absence, to 
avoid puttin’ ontimely questions. It isn’t pleasant, 
in a gineral way, to inquire after the old lady and 
find her place supplied by another—or after a son 
that’s dead and buried—or a gal that’s taken it into 
her head to get married without leave. Them mis- 
takes make a feller look blank, and don’t make you 
more welcome, that’s a fact. ‘' Don’t care,” wont 
hear friendship for fruit, and ‘* Dont know,’ I’m 
sure, wont ripenit. Life has a chart as well as a 
coast, and a little care will keep you clear of rocks, 
reefs, and sand-bars. 

Afier I had heard all I wanted, sais I—‘‘ Friend, 
one good turn deserves another: now your off-ox 
aint a8 smart or as strong as your near one.”’ 

‘Well, that ’s a fact,’’ sais he, “ he aint.” 

‘*Give him a little more of the yoke-beam,” sais 
I; “that will give him more purchase, and make 
him even with tother.’’ 

‘* Well, I never thought of that,’”’ said he. 


“Mornin’,’’ saisI. ‘* Come, steward—you and I 
must be a movin’.”’ 
‘« Never thought of that.’ ”’? Said I, Sorrow,” 


addressin’ of the nigger sarvant, ‘‘ well, I don’t be- 
lieve that goney will ever ‘think of that again,’ for 
advice that aint paid for aint no good. But here we 
are at ihe house: now put down the things and cut 
for the vessel, you may be wanted.” 

I paused a moment before knockin’ at the door, to 
take a Jook at the scene before me. How familiar it 
looked, and yet how many things had happened to 
me since I was here! A member of the embassy to 
London—an Attache—visitin’ palaces, castles, coun- 
try-seats, and town-houses. How will country gals 
in Nova Scotia look after well-dressed, fashionable 
ladies ee thal art has helped natur’ to make 








handsome, and wealth held out the puss to, wide 
open, and said—‘‘ Don’t spare, for there’s plenty 
more?’? The Town Hall to Slickville, that seemed 
so large afore I left, looked like nothin’ when J came 
back: the Museum warn’t as good as an old curi- 
osity-shop, and the houses looked as if the two upper 
storeys had been cut off. 

Will these galls of Collingwood’s seem coarse, or 
vulgar? or consaited, or ignorant, or what? If I 
thought they would [ wouldn’t go in. I like ’em 
too well to draw comparisons agin ’em. I should n’t 
wonder if they looked the best of the two, arter all! 
First, I know they ’ll be more bloomin’, for they 
keep better hours: next, they are nateral, and tho’ 
first chop ladies to London are so, too, yet art is only 
polished natur’, and the height of it is to look nateral. 
It’s like the rael thing, but it wants life. One’s an 
artificial flower: the other’s a rae] genuine rose. 
One has no scent: the other’s parfume itself. I 
guess, at last, high-bred beauty looks best to high- 
born folks, and simple country trainin’ to folks that’s 
used to it themselves. Circumstances, education, 
and custom makes circles in England and the States, 
in monarchies and republics, and everywhere else, 
and always will; and [ reckon everybody had better 
keep to his own, or at any rate to one that aint very 
far above or below it. A man must keep his own 
circle, like his own side of the road, unless he wants 
to be elbowed and jostled for everlastin’. 

I wonder whether Sophy wouid do for me, or 
whether she would bear transplantin’ to Slickville ? 
Let’s see, here goes; and just as I lifted up my hand 
to rap on the door swing it went open, and it nearly 
hit her in the face. As she started and colored with 
surprise, I thought I never see so handsome a gal in 
my life. ‘‘ Well done, natur’!” sais 1 to myself, 
‘“‘ you’ve carried the day, and I kinder guessed you 
would.” 

“‘ Don’t be skeered, Miss,’ said I: “my hand was 
lifted agin the door and not agin you, to inquire if my 
old friend, the Captin, was to home.”’ 

She said he was absent, but would be back in 
time for dinner; and as her little brother made his 
appearance with his satchel over his shoulder, he 
and [ lifted into the hall my travelin’ traps. It was 
plain she didn’t recollect me; and I don’t know as 
I should have know’d her if I hadn’t seen her to 
home: she had filled out, and developed into so fine 
a woman! 

Arter a while sais she—“ You have the advantage 
of me, sir ?’’ (meanin’, *‘ Pray what may your name 
be ?”’ it’s a common phrase this side of the Atlantic) 
but I evaded it. 

‘‘ No,” sais I, “ Miss Sophy, you have the advan- 
tage of me; for you have youth, bloom, and beauty 
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on your side, and I am so ‘vedder beaden,’ as poor 
old Rodenheiser over the river there used to say, 
that you don’t recollect me. But where is Mary? 
tell her that her old friend, Mr. Slick, has come to 
see her.” 

“ Mr. Slick!” said she; ‘* well~what a surprise 
this is! 1 knew your face and your voice, but I 
could n’t just call your name—not expectin’ to see 
you; and being taken by surprise, it confused me. 
Why—how do you do? how glad I am to see you! 
Jemmy, call Mary; but don’t tell her who it is— 
see if her memory is better than mine. How de- 
lighted father will be! He often talks of you, and 
only yesterday wondered where you were.” 

Mary, like her sister, had greatly improved in ap- 
pearance ; but, unlike her, knew me at once, and I 
was at home once more among friends. The coun- 
try is the place for warm hearts. The field is larger, 
and fewer in it, than in cities; and they aint fenced 
in and penned up, and don’t beat by rule. Feelins 
rise sudden, like freshets, and gush right over; and, 
then, when they subside like, run deep, and clear, 
and transparent. 

A country welcome, like a country wood-fire, is 
the most bright and charmin’ thing in the world: 
warms all, and cheers all, and lights up every thin’. 
Oh, give me the country, and them ‘that live in it! 
Poor dear old Minister used to say, ‘‘ The voice that 
whispers in the trees, and intones the brooks, or calls 
aloud in the cataracts, is the voice of Him that made 
them; and the birds that sing, and the fish that leap 
with joy, and the hum of unseen myriads of animate 
creatures, and the flowers of the fields, and the blos- 
soming shrubs, all speak of peace, quiet, and happi- 
ness. Is it any wonder that those who live there 
become part of the landscape, and harmonize with 
all around them? They inhale fragrance, and are 
healthy, and look on beauty till they refleet it!’’? I 
remember his very words—and what was there that 
he didn’t say pretty? But these galls have set me 
off thinkin’ over his poetical ideas. 

I wonder if comin’ by sea makes the contrast 
greater? P’raps it does; for all nature loves variety. 
Arter a little chat, thinks I, I’ll just take myself off 
now for a spell; for, in course, there is somethin’ to 
do when a stranger arrives, and when most that is 
done is done by folks themselves. The great secret 
of life is never to be in the way of others. So sais 
I, “Jemmy, my boy, did you ever see a salmon 
caught with a fly ?”’ 

‘No, sir,” said he. 

‘* Well, then, s’posen you and I go down to where 
the Eskisoony stream jines the river, and I will raise 
one for dinner in less than halfno time. It’s beau- 
tiful sport.”’ 

‘¢T will jist run up and put on my bonnet, and walk 
with you,” said Sophy. ‘I have often heerd of fly- 


fishin’, but never saw it. This week is my holydays 
—for it’s Mary’s turn to be housekeeper.”’ 

‘** Any chance of a shot, my little man?’’ said I. |. 
** Shall I take my rifle?” 

**Oh, yes, sir: the minks and otters at this season 
are very busy fishin’.’’ 





* There ’s some chance for a fur cap for you, then, 
this winter, my boy,’’ sais I. 

Having prepared all things necessary, and loaded 
little Jemmy with the fishin’-rod and landin’-net, [ 
took Sophy under one arm and slung my rifle over 
the other, and in a few minutes was on the best spot 
on the river for salmon. 

‘« Now, my little squire, look here,’”’ sais I. ‘Do 
you see where the water shoals above that deep, stil| 
pool? Well, that is the place to look for the gentle- 
man to invite to dinner. Choose a fly always like 
the flies of the season and place—for he has an eye 
for natur’ as well as you; and as you are agoin’ to 
take him so, he shan’t know his own food when he 
sees it: you must make it look like the very identi- 
cal thing itself, or else he turns up his nose at it, 
laughs in his gills, and sais to himself, ‘I aint such a 
fool as you take me to be.’ Then throw your line 
clear across the stream, float it gently down this 
way, and then lift the head of the rod and trail it up 
considerable quick—tip, tip, tip, on the water. Ah! 
that’s a trout, and a fine fellow, too. That’s the 
way to play him to drown him. Now for the land- 
in’-net. Aint he a whopper?” Ina few minutes a 
dozen and a half of splendid trout were extended on 
the grass. ‘‘ You see the trout take the fly before I 
have a chance to trail it up the stream. Now, I’ll 
not float it down—for that’s their game—but cast it 
slanting across, and then skim it up, as a nateral fly 
skims along. That’s the ticket! I’ve struck a 
nobliferous salmon. Now you’ll see sport.”? The 
fish took down the stream ata great rate, and I in 
and after him—stayin’, but not snubbin’ ; restrainin’, 
but not checkin’ him short—till he took his last des- 
perate leap clear out of the water, and then headed 
up stream again; but he grew weaker and weaker, 
and arter a while I at last reached the old stand, 
brought him to shore nearly beat out, and pop he 
went into the net. ‘*That’s lesson number one, 
Jemmy. Now we’ll set down under the oaks, and 
wait till the disturbance of the water is over. How 
strange it is, Sophy, that you could n’t recollect me? 
Maybe it’s witchery, for that has a prodigious effect 
upon the memory. Do you believe in witches?” 
said I, leaning on my elbow in the grass, and looking 
up into her pretty face. 

‘*How can I believe who never saw one? Did 
you?” 

‘Just come from a county in England,” said I, 
‘* that ’s chockfull of ’em.’’ 

‘Do tell me,” said she, “‘ what sort of looking 
people they are. Little, cross, spiteful, crooked old 
women, aint they ?”’ 

‘** The most splendid galls,” sais I, ‘‘ mortal man 
ever beheld: half angel, half woman, with a touch 
of cherubim, musical tongues, telegraph eyes, and 
cheeks made of red and white roses. They ’d be- 
witch Old Scratch himself, if he was only to look on 
’em. They call ’em Lancashire witches.’’ 

** Did they ever bewitch you?”’ she said, laughin’. 

‘Well, they would, that’s a fact, only I had been 
bewitched before by a far handsomer one than any of 
them.” 
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«« And pray who is she?” 

‘‘If I was to call her up from the deep,’’ sais I, 
“have you courage enough to look her in the 
face?” 

Well, she looked a little chalky at that, but said, 
with a steady voice, ‘‘ Certainly I have. I never did 
any harm to any one in my life—why should I be 
afraid of her, especially if she’s so handsome ?”’ 

“ Well, then, I’ll raise her; and you’ll see what 
I never saw in England or elsewhere. I’ll show 
her to you in the pool :’’ and I waved my hand three 
or four times round my head, and with a staff made 
a circle on the ground, pretendin’ to comply with 
rules and look wise. ‘‘Come,” sais I, ‘‘sweet 
witch, rise and show your beautiful face. Now, 
give me your hand, Miss;” and I led her down to 
the deep, still, transparent pool. 

‘Mr. Slick,”’ said she, “ 1’m not sure the raisin’ 
of spirits is right for youto do. But 1 said I would 
look on this one, and I will, to show you there’s 
nothing to be afraid of but doing wrong.” 

‘* Stoop, and look into the water,” sais I: “now, 
what do you see?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” she said, “‘but some trout swimmin’ 
slowly about.” 

‘“‘ Hold your head a little higher,”’ sais, I. ‘“ Move 
a little farther this way, on account of the light— 
that’s it. What do you see now?” 

‘*‘ Nothin’ but my own face.”’ 

‘“‘ Are you sure? look again.”’ 

** Certainly, it’s my own: I ought to know it.” 

‘Well, that’s the face of Sophy, the Witch of 
Eskisoony.”’ 

Well, she jumped up on her feet; and she didn’t 
look pleased at the joke, I tell you. 

Sais she, ‘‘ Mr. Slick, that’s not right: you have 
seen a good deal of the world, and we are simple- 
minded, rustic people, here. It is not right to play 
us off that way, for your own amusement or that of 
your readers. It is not kind, nor is it right to praise 
one so extravagantly, A woman must be foolish to 
believe it, or receive it. You left us a friend, and 
have returned a flatterer.”’ 

Hurrah for good sense, sais I to myself—that’s the 
plant for Slickville. 

‘‘ Miss Sophy,”’ sais I, ‘“‘ you forgot my name, and 
now it’s clear you’ve forgot my way and manner, 
or you would recollect banterin’ talk is as nateral to 
me as singin’ is to a canary bird. 1 don’t mean no- 
thin’ but good natur’ by it. I’m dreadful sorry for 
sayin’ or doin’ anythin’ you don’t approve. You 
haven’t seen me of late, and can’t help feelin’ a little 
of the resarve of astranger. You would n’t a minded 
it a month hence, when the past and present was 
jined, and all that’s atween seemed one. I admit I 
was wrong. People may eend familiar, but they 
shouldn’t begin familiar. To call an ugly woman 


by her right name would entitle a feller to a kickin’ ; 
but to call a beautiful—no, that’s too flatterin’ a word 
—a handsome~—no, that’s too familiar—a pretty girl 
—well, that word may pass, though it falls short—a 
pretty girl a pretty girl aint such a deadly sin, I 
think, arter all.” 








Well, she laughed. ‘Nor I either,’”’ said she. 
“ But come, let ’s talk no more about it: perhaps I 
made too much of it—I believe I did.” 

Hurrah for human natur’, says I agin to myself. I 
wou'd n’t give a cent for a gall that isn’t well pro- 
vided with it. 

‘*No you didn’t,’ sais I. ‘*] was wrong, and am 
sorry for it. Resarve is a line fence, that 'netghbors 
have to keep up, to prevent encroachments. The 
most beautiful roses in the world have thorns and 
prickles all under their leaves and around their 
stems, that scratch, and jab, and hurt like anythin’ ; 
well, they ’re there for defense. If folks will let the 
roses alone the thorns will let them be; but if they 
rumfoozle the flower, why they just catch it, right 
and left, that’s all. If it warn’t for them there 
wouldn’t be no roses at all: they couldn’t show 
their pretty faces—and they have as good a right to 
show their bloomin’, smiling cheeks as Lancashire 
witches, or Escasoon—(I like to have made a hole in 
my manners,) or any other pretty little witches. If 
it warn’t for them,’’ said [, “the cows would 
browse on all that grow spontaneous-like in the 
fields, and the goats feed on ’em, and the sheep nib- 
ble away at ’em like anythin’—there wouldn’t soon 
be a rose on the face of the airth.”’ 

‘* Well, you do talk different from any body else,”’ 
she said, “that’s a fact. I didn’t mean to be angry 
with you, and I don’t think I could if I did.” 

‘Well, come and sit down,’ sais I, “under the 
oaks again, and I’|I tell you a curious story of an old 
woman that was bewitched, at Annapolis, as you 
was, and lost her memory. Well,’’ sais I, “when I 
first went to—but, hush !”’ said I, and I laid my hand 
on her arm; for just then I heerd a rushin’, tramplin’ 
kind of noise in the alder-bushes, right across the 
Eskisoony run, that suddenly stopped, and then a 
sort of puffin’ and loud breathin’, like little model 
engines. 

‘* What’s that?” sais I, in a whisper. 

“It’s the young cattle,’’ said she. 

‘*No,” said I, “that’s not the way they browse. 
Keep as still as a mouse.’’ And I put my heels on 
the grass and lifted up my weight with my hands, 
and ampersanded forward that way until I got near 
the tree, when I took up my rifle and made all ready. 
Just then the cracklin’ of the shrubs showed me 
something was movin’ on, and then the same noise 
was made farther beyond, and in a minute or twoa 
beautiful, large, stately carriboo came out of the 
thicket, snuffed up the air, looked round cautious, 
and made as if he was a-goin’ to take a drink to cool 
his coppers. 1 drew a bead on him, and let him 
have it as quick as wink. He sprung up on eend, 
the matter of a yard or so, and fell right down dead 
in the bushes, when off started the herd among the 
alders, as if they ’d crush the whole of them into the 
intervale., 

‘You ’ve got him, Mr. Slick,’”’ said Jemmy, who 
was about jumpin’ up on his feet, when I pulled him 
down again. 

“‘ Hush !” said I, “‘not a word for your life. Keep 
dark and lay low—they ’Il come back again to look 
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after him presently, and then I’ll get another shot.”’ 
And I reloaded as fast as I could, crawled nearer the 
trunk of the tree, and got a position for coverin’ any 
thin’ for some distance up and down stream. Arter 
layin’ a while there the same tramplin’ was heard 
again, and then the same hard breathin’, and then 
the sounds of more tuan one advancin’, when two 
leaders came out of the bush, and stood and looked 
at their old captain, a wonderin’ what on airth was 
the matter with him, when bang went the rifle, and 
down went another noble buck right across him. 

‘* Now, Jemmy,”’ sais I, ‘‘ we can afford to talk, 
for I don’t want to kill no more. There’s one for 
the house, and one for the ‘Black Hawk,’ and it’s 
my rule not to waste God’s bounties.”’ 

** And a very good rule it is, too,’”’ said Sophy. 
‘*T never could bear to hear of their bein’ shot just 
for sport, and then left in the woods for the crows 
and foxes toeat. That don’t seem to me the pur- 
pose that Providence designed ’gm for. What on 
airth could have brought them away down here? I 
don’t remember ever hearin’ of any being so near 
the coast before.” 

“The Witch of Eskisoo—O, I was very nearly in 
for it again,” says 1. 

*‘ Yes, yes,’”’ said she, laughin’, “ there’s many a 
mistake made on purpose.”’ 

‘There ’s something difficult to get out of the head 
of Sophy,” sais I, ‘and some more difficult to get 
out of the heart.’? She colored some at that, and 
kinder looked down; but, woman-like, was cunnin’ 
of fence, and answered right off. 

** And among them the love of banter—that’s born 
in some folks, Ido believe. But go on with your 
Annapolis story.” 

** Weil,’’ sais I, and I rested agin on my elbow, 
and looked up into her beautiful face—for there ’s no 
way a gall looks so pretty as when in that position. 
If they have to look up to you it kinder causes them 
to throw the head back, opens the eyes too wide, 
and covers the whole face with strong light. Half 
the beauty and more nor half the expression is lost. 
Besides, the neck is apt to look cordy. When they 
look down the eyelashes fall, and the eye is better 
shaped, more oval, less round, and is more liquid. 
The beautiful bow-shape of the mouth shows better, 
the ringlets hang graceful, and there’s shapes here 
and there in the face that sets it off grand. Nothin’ 
ever looks pretty in glare. That’s the advantage in 
paintin’. It makes one know what he couldn’t larn 
without it. My clocks have been the makin’ of me, 
that’s a fact. Daubin’ figures on ’em set me to study 
drawin’ and paintin’, and that made me study natur’. 
An artist has more than two eyes, that’s a fact. 

“Sophy,” sais I, ‘afore I go I must try and take 
you, just as you now sit.” 

“Take me ?”’ she said, lookin’ puzzled. 

“ Yes,”’ sais I: “I have my drawin’-pencil and 
sketchin’-block here ; and if you only knew how be- 
comin’ that attitude is—how beautiful you do—” 

**Oh, come now,”’ she said, ‘‘dont talk nonsense 


that way, that’s a good soul! Go on with your 
story.” 





‘¢ Well, I'll try,” says I; ‘tho’ it’s hard to think 
of one thing and talk of another.’’ The fact is, and 
there’s no denyin’ it, much as I’ve laughed at 
others, I was almost spoony myself. ‘* When I first 
went down to Annapolis, (Jemmy,”’ sais I, ‘‘ suppose 
you carry up that are salmon to the house—it’s time 
it was there for dinner—and tell some of the men 
folks, when they return at twelve o’clock, to bring 
down a wooden-shod ox-sled to carry up the deer. 
It will slide over the grass most as easy as snow.) 
When I first went to Annapolis,” sais I. Just then 
Sophy looked over her shoulder arter Jemmy, and 
seemed oneasy like: I suppose she didn’t half like 
bein’ left alone there with me a lolling on the grass, 
and she was right. Jt aint enough for galls net to 
give people reason to talk, they should n’t even give 
them a chance. But if she took me into her calcu- 
lations she was wrong. When folks confides in me 
I’d die to presarve confidence. When they take the 
reins, and trust to their own drivin’, I leave ’em to 
take care of themselves, and jist look arter number 
one. 

‘Mr. Slick,” sais she, ‘‘ I beg pardon for interrup- 
tin’ you, but we are leavin’ poor Mary all alone. | 
think we ’d better return, p’raps.”’ 

“ Jemmy,” sais I, a callin’ arter him ever so loud, 
‘Cask Miss Mary if she wont come and see a salmon 
caught. Oh, don’t go, Miss,” sais I: ‘‘I have to 
leave to-morrow, and it’s such a treat for me to see 
you and talk to you, you can’t think.” 

‘* To-morrow !” sais she: “‘oh my, you don’t say 
so?” 

“Well, let’s talk of to-morrow,” sais I, ‘* when 
to-morrow comes. Sophy,” and 1 took her hand; 
“Sophy,” sais 1, and I looked up into her face—I 
don’t think she ever looked so handsome afore since 
she was born; ‘‘Sophy—” and what I was a-goin’ 
to say aint no matter, for she kinder cut it short and 
said: 

‘Well, go on with your story then, Mr. Slick.” 

Sam, sais I to myself, a faint heart, you know, 
never won a fair lady: you have turned into a na- 
teral fool, I do believe. 

*“ Well,”’ sais I, “when I first went to Annapolis 
there was an old lady there, one Mrs. Lothrop, a 
very old woman; and when she heard I was there 
she sent for me. When she was a little girl she 
lived at Brooklyn ferry, where her father died when 
she was nine years old. Arter that she lived in the 
house of a loyalist, named Lothrop, and married one 
of his sons, and when the war came moved down to 
this country. 

* Well, she wanted to talk of Long Island and the 
old ferry, and the market-days and what not, of old 
times. She said she would like to eend her days 
there: that she was sure the moon was larger there 
than here, and shone brighter; and the fruit was 
better, and the people honester, and I don’t know 
what all. It was a great comfort to her to see me, 
and hear herself talk about these things; and every 
time I went there I used to go and see her, it pleased 
her so. 

‘* Well, the last time I was to that town the ser- 
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vant waked me up about daylight one day, and said 
‘Mr. Lothrop (that was her youngest son, for her 
husband had been long dead) was below, and wanted 
to see me in a great hurry.’ 

« ¢ Tell him I’ll be down torectly,’ sais I. 

‘¢ ‘Qh,’ sais the servant, ‘he is carryin’ on dread- 
ful down there, and sais he must see you this very 
blessed minute.’ 

‘«¢ Tell him to come up, then,’ sais I, ‘and I’ll 
talk to him here in bed.’ 

‘¢ Well, in run Lothrop, a wringin’ of his hands and 
lookin’ as pale as a ghost, and a goin’ round and 
round the room like a ravin’ distracted bedbug. 

‘‘What a curious expression,’ said Sophy, and 
she larfed like any thin’, ‘‘ How droll you do talk, 
Mr. Slick.” 

‘It’s a way I have sometimes*”’ said I. 

‘Well, go on,’’ says she. 

“Well, all the goney could say was—‘ Oh, Mr. 
Slick! oh, Mr. Slick! it’s a dreadful piece of busi- 
ness about mother! Oh, oh!’ sais he, and he boo- 
hood right out like a child. 

““¢Come, Lothrop,’ sais I, a raisin’ of myself up 
in bed, ‘ be a man, and tell me what you are makin’ 
this everlastin’ touss about.’ 

‘¢Oh, oh!’ sais he, ‘I can’t: it’s too bad!’ and 
off he sot agin, a blubberin’ like a school-boy. 

‘At last I got riled, and fairly got my dander up. 
‘Come, out with it,’ sais I, ‘ like a man, or out with 
yourself from this room, and let me go to sleep. 
What ails the old lady?—is she dead ?’ 

‘¢¢ Oh, wus nor that!’ 

‘“ «Raced off and got married agin?’ saisI. Well 
that kinder grigged him, and cooled him down a 
bit. 

** Raced off and got married?’ sais he: ‘I didn’t 
expect to hear you speak so disrespectful of poor 
dear mother! You know that’s onpossible in the 
natur’ of things; but, if it war, it’s wus nor 
that.”? 

‘* ¢ Well, what in natur’ is it?’ sais I. 

‘* ¢ Why,’ sais he, ‘she’s be—be—be—’ and at last 
he giggoggled it out, ‘she ’s be—be—bewitched !’ 

*« ¢ Be-——-be—be—witched ?’ sais [, a mockin’ him ; 
for unless I made him mad I knew I couldn’t make 
* him talk: ‘you be—be—be—hanged! you great big 
blubberin’ blockhead! If you han’t got no sense, I 
hope you v’e got some decency left. So clear out of 
this, and let me go to sleep. [I railly didn’t think 
you was such a born-fool! Get out o’ this, afore I 
put you out.’ 

‘© ¢Oh, Mr. Slick,’ said he, ‘don’t be wrathy! If 
you only knew all you wouldn’t say so. She’s 
dreadful to behold !’ 

‘*« ¢ But I do know all,’ sais I. ‘I know there’s 
no such a thing under the sun as a witch: if there 
was you’d a been hanged long ago, you’re such a 
knowin’ ’coon. Out with you!’ — 

* ¢ Mr. Slick,’ sais he, ‘oh, Mr. Slick! do come 
and see her, and tell us what to do with her!’ 

‘6 Well,’ sais I, ‘I will, for her sake—for I’d do 
any thing a’most for her; but there’s one thing Id 
do willingly for you, and that is to kick you.’ 








‘6 ¢ Well, then,’ said he, ‘if she aint bewitched, 
I’ll stand kickin’ till you’re tired.’ 

* ¢ Done,’ sais I. ‘Go, and harness up Old Clay, 
and I’ll dress in a jiffy and off. Come, make your- 
self scarce: bear a hand.’ 

** Well, as wé drove along, ‘ Now,’ sais I, ‘ Loth- 
rop, if you don’t want me to lose my temper and 
pitch you right out of this here waggon, begin at the 
beginnin’, and tell me this here foolish story.’ 

*“ ¢ Foolish!’ said he. ‘Mr. Slick, I am sure—’ 

**] jist hauled up short. ‘No jaw,’ saisI. ‘ Just 
begin now, and tell it short—for I don’t approbate 
long yarns—(Sophy smiled at this, as much as to say 
how little we know ourselves, but she didn’t say 
nothin’) or out you go.’ 

‘¢* Well,’ sais he, ‘it was night before last, sir, 
about twelve o’clock as near I can guess, that I first 
heerd the witch come to the house, and call Mother! 
through the roof.’ 

‘* ¢ What an everlastin’, abominable, onaccountable 
fool you be, Lothrop,’ sais I; ‘ but go on.’ 

‘« «Let me tell it my own way,’ sais he. ‘Well, 
Fanny had gone to bed before me and was fast asleep 
when I turned in, and I was just a droppin’ off into 
the land of nod, when whap the hag jumped on the 
roof, near the chimbly, and scratched about among 
the shingles with her broomstick, and called out two 
witch-words I didn’t understand. Oh, they were 
loud and clear, and cold enough to freeze you! So 
I wakes up Fanny. Fanny, sais I. What, dear? 
sais she. Just listen. Well, I am listenin’, sais she 
—what have you got to say, love? Listen, sais I. 
Well, I am listenin’, sais she, quite peevish-like: 
what is it, dear? Do you hear any thing? sais I. 
Yes, sais she, dear, I hear you. Tut! saisI: don’t 
you hear anybody else? Why, in course, I do: I 
hear Granny a snorin’, that’s all—it was worth 
while to wake me up for that, warn’t it? And she 
turned right round agin, and dropped off to sleep as 
quick as wink. Well, Christians talkin’ that way 
skeered off the witch, or ghost, or banshee, or what- 
ever it was; and I thought it was all over, and had 
just began to forget all about it, when bang it come 
agin upon the ridge-pole, and called twice for the old 
lady. Well, I wakes up wife agin. Fanny, sais I. 
John, sais she, what’s the matter? what on airth ails 
you? Listen, saisI. 1 wont, sais she: so there, 
now, do for goodness gracious sake, go to sleep. 
Fanny, sais I, I am skeered. Oh, you’ve been 
dreamin’, sais she: do be quiet—you’ll wake up 
the baby, and then we shall have a proper hullabaloo 
here. There, sais [, didn’t you hear that noise 
now ? for there was another call as plain as barkin’, 
Yes, said she, I do: it’s nothin’ but an owl—and 
you are a stupid booby, too, to be scared by an owl, 
seein’ you was raised in the woods. I'll get right 


up and shoot it, sais I: I’m superstitious about 
owls. They bring bad luck: their great goggle eyes 
aint nateral. The night Jem Denson— Jem Denson 
be fiddled, said she, and you too: I’ll have no such 
earryin’s on here in the night, on no account, Go 
right off to sleep this minute: and she put her arm 
round my neck and held me like a fox-trap, and pre- 
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tended to snore in my ear. So we both fell into a 
sound sleep, and it was broad day when I woke up. 
When I did, Fanny had me fast by the neck still: I 
couldn’t get her arm off. Fanny, sais 1; but she 
was dead asleep: Fanny, dear—no answer. Fanny, 
sais I, a undoin’ of her arm, and a shakin’ her. I 
wont listen no more. It’s time to get up, saisI. I 
wont, sais she: it’s nothin’ but an owl. Fact is, 
she was a little bewitched herself without knowin’ 
of it, and it was some time before she was wide 
awake.’ 

““¢ Your wife is an understandin’ woman,’ sais I; 
‘it’s a pity you had n’t some of her sense.’ 

“ «Well, I got up and went into the keepin’-room, 
and as I passed mother’s door I heard her call out in 
an unairthly voice. Fanny, sais 1; but she was a 
dozin’ off agin: Fanny, for Heaven’s sake! get up, 
sais I; mother’s bewitched! It’s you, she said, 
that ’s bewitched: it’s nothin’ but an—an—o—owl ; 
and off she dropt agin as fast as a pine-stump. I just 
lifted her right out o’ bed, carried her to mother’s 
room in my arms, opened the door, sot her on the 
floor, and left her in there. In less than a minute 
she screamed awful, and mother screamed herself 
hoarse. When I went in I cried like a child.’ 

*««T ve no doubt you did,’ sais I, ‘ and yelled loud 
enough to wake the dead.’ 

“**So would you,’ said he, ‘if you had a been 
there, I know, and it will shock you awful now. 
Oh, Mr. Slick, what a time we have had of it ever 
since! There she lies, talkin’ that devilish gibber- 
ish, and then she cries and sobs, and falls asleep ex- 
hausted, and then at it agin like any thin’. Whata 
dreadful, fearful thing witchcraft is! 1 went to the 
parson, and he ordered me out of the room, and told 
me it was scandalous to see me so drunk at sucha 
time of the mornin’. But here we are.’ 

“ Well, sure enough, the whole family looked as if 
they were gatherin’ for a funeral, cryin’ and sobbin’ 
like any thin’. ‘Mornin’, sais I, ‘Mrs. Lothrop. 
How is the old lady, to-day? can I see her? Well, 
to make a long story short, I went into her room, 
and held out my hand to her without speakin’. She 
took it, and then certainly did let off a lingo strange 
enough to make Adam and Eve stare. Well, I sat 
and looked, and listened, and at last an idea flashed 
across my mind, and I kneeled down close by the 
bed and whispered a word in her ear, and she start- 
ed, looked at me, stared, and then the tears came to 
her eyes. Arter the space of a minute more [ tried 
another, and whispered it also, and she put her hand 
on my head and patted it, and then the tears ran 
down her cheeks, but she was quite eased.”’ 

** What was them two words, Mr. Slick? do tell 
me. That’s a very curious story,” said Sophy. 

Well, I wasn’t a-goin’ to tell her jist then—it 
spoils stories to let the cat out of the bag too soon, 
and I was spinnin’ it as long as I could to keep her 
there, it was so pleasant. What a pity it is marry- 
tn’ spoils courtin’. 

“Til tell you in a minute,” sais I, “ for I’m afeerd 
I’m detainin’ of you. Well, if Lothrop and his wife 
didn’t look amazed it’s a pity. They were con- 





firmed in their opinion of witches, and jist looked on 
me with wonder, as if I was one myself.’’ 

“¢ ¢Well,’ said Lothrop, ‘what do you make of it, 
Mr. Slick?’ 

‘¢ ¢ That she’s no more bewitched,’ sais I, ‘than I 
am ; but most drove mad by youand your confounded 
tom-fooleries about owls, broom-handles, and fiddle- 
sticks. Now I can’t cure her, and 1’m most afeard 
she wont be never quite restored agin; but I’ll go 
and bring her ease, I know.’ 

‘Them two words made me feel quite sure I was 
right. Knowin’ what a great thing employment is 
to people who are in trouble, sais I—‘ Mrs. Lothrop, 
this great wiseacre here, who was scared by an owl, 
hauled me out of bed this mornin’ before I had my 
breakfast. I begin to feel pretty considerable peck- 
ish, I do assure your. Just turn to, that’s a good 
woman, and give me one of your rael, good, old- 
fashioned breakfasts, and I’ll be back in half an hour 
and bring you comfort, I know.’ 

‘‘ Well, off I starts up the back road to old Jones, 
tells him Mrs. Lothrop hadn’t long to live and 
wanted to see him right off, bundled him into the 
wagon, flew like iled lightnin’ back to the house and 
marched him right into the old lady’s bedroom. 
Well, she began agin with her lingo, and he an- 
swered her; and she sot up, took hold of his hand, 
kisged it, and made him sit down on the bed and talk 
to her. 

‘* «Why, what one earth’s that?’ said Lothrop. 

“« ¢Welsh,’ sais I: ‘don’t you know your mother 
left Wales when she was nine years old?’ 

“ ¢ Yes, I do,’ sais he; but I’ve heard her say, 
over and over agin, that she didn’t recollect a word 
of Welsh, and had forgot the very sound of it.’ 

“Well, you see, she’s had a slight paralitic 
attack, that’s affected her head. The English is 
gone and the Welsh has returned, and there is the 
eend of all your long lockrum about owls, witches, 
and broom-sticks. You must get that Welshman’s 
daughter to attend her. And now, mother,’ sais I, 
tappin’ Mrs. Lothrop on the shoulder, ‘now for 
breakfast. You never spoke a truer word in your 
life than when you said it was John that was be- 
witched.’ 

‘¢ What a curious story,’”’ said Sophy. ‘‘ But, Mr. 
Slick, what was them two words you whispered in 
the old lady’s ear ?”’ 

‘“Why,” sais I, ‘1 guessed it was old times had 
come to her; so, to try her, I whispered ‘ Brooklin’ 
in her ear—where she came to as a child, and the 
other word was her father’s name ‘ Ap-Williams.’”’ 

‘* Now, you’re making all that story, I know you 
are, just on purpose to keep me here.”’ 

* Fact, I assure you, Miss: upon my honor every 
word of it’s true.’’ 

“Well, then, all I can say is, it’s the strangest 
thing I ever heerd in my life. But, dear me, I must 


‘be a movin’.”’ 


With that I jumped up on my feet, and held out 
both hands. 

‘Let me help you up, Miss,” sais I; and takin’ 
hers in mine I gave her a lift, and afore she know’d 
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what 1 was at she was bolt upright, face to face to 
me, and I drew her in and put my head forward, 
close up. But she bent back. 

“Ah, no, Mr. Slick—that’s not fair: it’s not 
right.” 

‘¢ Just one little kiss,’ said I. 

“No, no.” 

‘‘ Not for old times ?” 

‘¢T can’t.” 

‘“* Not for makin’ up?” 

“Oh, we have made up.” 

“ Well, then, just to remember you by, when I 
am gone and far away ?”’ 

But she held off, and said, “* You have no right to 
take this liberty, sir.” 

Jist then I felt a slap on the back. “ That’s fly- 
fishing, is it?” said Mary. ‘‘ That’s the tackle you 
explained to Jemmy, for catchin’ galls and salmon. 
Pretty sport, aint it?” 

“Oh, Mary !” said Sophy, laughin’, “‘ how glad I 
am you’ve come. Here has Mr. Slick been catchin’ 
salmon with flies, that nobody else ever did on this 
river, and killin’ carriboo where no soul ever saw ’em 
afore ; and makin’ a fool of me, which no one ever 
tried to do yet.” 

‘“‘ More fool you to let him,” said Mary. 
more than he could do with me, I know.”’ 

‘*Is it?” sais I, glad to have somethin’ to say, for 
I really did feel foolish. ‘It’s a fair challenge 
that.” 

“Yes,” said she. “I’m not to be taken in by 
skimmin’ the fly up the stream—tip, tip, tip;”’ and 
she held out her armas if trailin’ the rod, and laughed 
a merry laugh that made the woods ring agin’. 
‘** Come,”’ said she, ‘let me see you catch asalmon, 
and then we ’ll go up to the house, for father ought to 
be back soon now.’’ 

Well, I tried the stream, and whipt away at it 
scientific, light enough to tickle it amost ; but it was 
nogo. Thesun had come out too hot. The fish 
was lazy, or sarcy, or somethin’ or another, and I 
could n’t raise one of ’em. 

** Pretty sport, aint it?” said she. ‘If you can’t 
catch one fish in an hour, how many could you take 
in a whole day? Can you cipher that out? Give 
me the rod; I do believe 1 could do better myself.” 

“ That ’s the ticket,” sais I: “that’s jist what I 
wanted you to do, and why I didn’t take none my- 
self. ‘¢If you catch one, you know the penalty. I 
give you notice; you must pay your footin’.” 

‘+ Will 1?” said she; ‘‘I’ll teach you what footin’ 
you are on first, I can tell you.”? But as she said 
that, an enormous salmon, weighin’ the matter of 
twelve pounds at least, took the fly, and at the same 
time, by the sudden jerk, took Mary, too, from off 
the bank into the deep, round pool, below where 
she was standin’. lt was the work of an instant; 
but in another instant I follered, and as she rose to 
the surface, placed one arm round her waist, and 
almost in as short a time as it takes to tell it, was 
conveyin’ her to her sister. It was a dip or dive, 


“It’s 


and nothin’ more, hardly enough to take away her 
It would take a good deal more nor that, I 


breath. 








guess, to frighten her; for better narves, and better 
spirits, I never seed in all my born days. She was 
the most playful crittur I ever beheld. 

** My! how you skeered me, Miss,’ said I. ‘It 
was all my fault : I ought to have cautioned you.” 

‘*T guess you’re skeered in earnest,’’ she said; 
‘for you ’re squeezing me as tight as if I ‘was in the 
water still. Sit me down, please.” 

‘** You must pay your footin’,” sais I. ‘“‘ That was 
the bargain, you know.” 

‘* But I haven’t caught the fish,”’ said she, as quick 
as a wink, and a boxin’ of my ears. 

‘*But I’ve caught the fisher,” sais I. 

* That’s not fair now,” sais she; “that’s high- 
way robbery, [ declare. Well, then, take it,’’ sais 
she, ‘‘and much good may it do you.”’ 

*¢ Hullo! what the devil is all this, Slick !”’ said the 
captain, who jist then came out of the wood-path, 
and stood afore us. 

** Caught agin !”’ sais I to myself, as I placed Mary 
on her feet. ‘Hang me if ever I’ll kiss a gal agin 
till 1’m married, and I wont then, if there’s any 
chance of bein’ seen.”’ 

“*T’}l tell you, father,’’ says Mary, ‘ what it all 
means. I fell intothe deep pool here, giddy pate s 
I am, and Mr. Slick jumped in after me, and before 
I almost knew where I was, had me out, like a man; 
and then, man fashion—for men can’t do generous 
things—claimed his reward, and I was just a payin’ of 
him. [’m glad he did, for now we are even. When 
a critter is paid for his sarvices, there is no obli- 
gation.”’ 

‘TI don’t think so,’’ said her father, laughin’. 
‘¢ A man who saves a young lady’s life at the risk of 
his own, is entitled to 4 kiss all the world over. 
You may thank your stars you had him here with 
you. Many a milksop ofa feller would have called 
out, when you were under water and could n’t hear, 
not to be frightened, and run backward and forward 
on the bank, as flustered as a hen with a brood of 
young ducks, and held out a stick to you, too short 
for you to reach, and told you to lay hold, and he ’d 
pull you out. Slick, [’m right glad to see you, my 
boy. I tal this visit very kind of you. Sophy, 
make these two cock-a-wee divin’-birds go and 
change their clothes before they take cold. Here 
come the boys with the sled, and I will see to gettin’ 
the carriboo up.”’ 

‘‘Come, Miss Mary, sais I, “I think your father 
is right. Will you take a fin, fair lady?” sais I, 
offerin’ her an arm. 

“Well, tho’ you’re an odd fish, and did play me 
that scaley trick just now,”’ said she, “IT don’t care 
if I do, particularly as you can’t soil my dress. But, 
oh, Mr. Slick !”’ said she, ‘that was a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“Very,” says I, 

“You ought to be very thankful,” she said. 

‘*T hope I am,”’ sais I, “‘ for bein’ an humble in- 
strument in—”’ 

“‘T don’t think you knew your own danger.” 

‘‘ Danger!’ sais I; ‘1 was in no sort or manner 
of danger.”’ 
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tended to snore in my ear. So we both fell intoa 
sound sleep, and it was broad day when I woke up. 
When I did, Fanny had me fast by the neck still: I 
couldn’t get her arm off. Fanny, sais 1; but she 
was dead asleep: Fanny, dear—no answer. Fanny, 
sais I, a undoin’ of her arm, and a shakin’ her. I 
wont listen no more. It’s time to get up, saisI. I 
wont, sais she: it’s nothin’ but an owl. Fact is, 
she was a little bewitched herself without knowin’ 
of it, and it was some time before she was wide 
awake.’ 

‘¢<¢ Your wife is an understandin’ woman,’ sais I; 
‘it’s a pity you had n’t some of her sense.’ 

* «Well, I got up and went into the keepin’-room, 
and as I passed mother’s door I heard her call out in 
an unairthly voice. Fanny, sais 1; but she was a 
dozin’ off agin: Fanny, for Heaven’s sake! get up, 
sais I; mother’s bewitched! It’s you, she said, 
that ’s bewitched: it’s nothin’ but an—an—o—ow! ; 
and off she dropt agin as fast as a pine-stump. I just 
lifted her right out o’ bed, carried her to mother’s 
room in my arms, opened the door, sot her on the 
floor, and left her in there. In less than a minute 
she screamed awful, and mother screamed herself 
hoarse. When I went in I cried like a child.’ 

**«]T ve no doubt you did,’ sais I, ‘ and yelled loud 
enough to wake the dead.’ 

“**So would you,’ said he, ‘if you had a been 
there, I know, and it will shock you awful now. 
Oh, Mr. Slick, what a time we have had of it ever 
since! There she lies, talkin’ that devilish gibber- 
ish, and then she cries and sobs, and falls asleep ex- 
hausted, and then at it agin like any thin’. Whata 
dreadful, fearful thing witchcraft is! 1 went to the 
parson, and he ordered me out of the room, and told 
me it was scandalous to see me so drunk at such a 
time of the mornin’. But here we are.’ 

“‘ Well, sure enough, the whole family looked as if 
they were gatherin’ for a funeral, cryin’ and sobbin’ 
like any thin’. ‘Mornin’, sais I, ‘Mrs. Lothrop. 
How is the old lady, to-day? can I see her? Well, 
to make a long story short, I went into her room, 
and held out my hand to her without speakin’. She 
took it, and then certainly did let off a lingo strange 
enough to make Adam and Eve stare. Well, I sat 
and looked, and listened, and at last an idea flashed 
across my mind, and I kneeled down close by the 
bed and whispered a word in her ear, and she start- 
ed, looked at me, stared, and then the tears came to 
her eyes. Arter the space of a minute more [ tried 
another, and whispered it also, and she put her hand 
on my head and patted it, and then the tears ran 
down her cheeks, but she was quite eased.”’ 

‘** What was them two words, Mr. Slick? do tell 
me. That’s a very curious story,” said Sophy. 

Well, I wasn’t a-goin’ to tell her jist then—it 
spoils stories to let the cat out of the bag too soon, 
and I was spinnin’ it as long as I could to keep her 
there, it was so pleasant. What a pity it is marry- 
tn’ spoils courtin’. 

“Til tell you in a minute,” sais I, “ for I’m afeerd 
I’m detainin’ of you. Well, if Lothrop and his wife 
didn’t look amazed it’s a pity. They were con- 


firmed in their opinion of witches, and jist looked on 
me with wonder, as if I was one myself.’ 

‘¢ < Well,’ said Lothrop, ‘what do you make of it, 
Mr. Slick?’ 

‘¢ ¢ That she’s no more bewitched,’ sais I, ‘than I 
am ; but most drove mad by you and your confounded 
tom-fooleries about owls, broom-handles, and fiddle- 
sticks. Now I can’t cure her, and 1’m most afeard 
she wont be never quite restored agin; but I’ll go 
and bring her ease, I know.’ 

“Them two words made me feel quite sure I was 
sight. Knowin’ what a great thing employment is 
to people who are in trouble, sais I—‘ Mrs. Lothrop, 
this great wiseacre here, who was scared by an owl, 
hauled me out of bed this mornin’ before I had my 
breakfast. I begin to feel pretty considerable peck- 
ish, I do assure your. Just turn to, that’s a good 
woman, and give me one of your rael, good, old- 
fashioned breakfasts, and I’1l be back in half an hour 
and bring you comfort, I know.’ 

‘Well, off I starts up the back road to old Jones, 
tells him Mrs. Lothrop hadn’t long to live and 
wanted to see him right off, bundled him into the 
wagon, flew like iled lightnin’ back to the house and 
marched him right into the old lady’s bedroom. 
Well, she began agin with her lingo, and he an- 
swered her; and she sot up, took hold of his hand, 
kissed it, and made him sit down on the bed and taik 
to her. 

** ¢ Why, what one earth’s that?’ said Lothrop. 

“ ¢ Welsh,’ sais I: ‘don’t you know your mother 
left Wales when she was nine years old?’ 

«“ ¢ Yes, I do,’ sais he; but I’ve heard her say, 
over and over agin, that she didn’t recollect a word 
of Welsh, and had forgot the very sound of it.’ 

«Well, you see, she’s had a slight paralitic 
attack, that’s affected her head. The English is 
gone and the Welsh has returned, and there is the 
eend of all your long lockrum about owls, witches, 
and broom-sticks. You must get that Welshman’s 
daughter to attend her. And now, mother,’ sais I, 
tappin’ Mrs. Lothrop on the shoulder, ‘now for 
breakfast. You never spoke a truer word in your 
life than when you said it was John that was be- 
witched.’ 

‘“‘ What a curious story,”’ said Sophy. “ But, Mr. 
Slick, what was them two words you whispered in 
the old lady’s ear ?”’ 

“Why,” sais I, ‘1 guessed it was oid times had 
come to her; so, to try her, I whispered ‘ Brooklin ’ 
in her ear—where she came to as a child, and the 
other word was her father’s name ‘ Ap- Williams.’ ’’ 

‘* Now, you’re making all that story, I know you 
are, just on purpose te keep me here.”’ 

* Fact, I assure you, Miss: upon my honor every 
word of it’s true.”’ 

“Well, then, all I can say is, it’s the strangest 
thing I ever heerd in my life. But, dear me, I must 
‘be a movin’.”’ 

With that I jumped up on my feet, and held out 
both hands. 

‘Let me help you up, Miss,’’ sais I; and takin’ 





hers in mine I gave her a lift, and afore she know’d 
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what 1 was at she was bolt upright, face to face to 
me, and I drew her in and put my head forward, 
close up. But she bent back. 

“Ah, no, Mr. Slick—that’s not fair: it’s not 
right.” 

‘¢ Just one little kiss,” said I. 

‘«* No, no.” 

‘‘ Not for old times ?”’ 

“‘T can’t.” 

‘* Not for makin’ up?” 

“Oh, we have made up.” 

“ Well, then, just to remember you by, when I 
am gone and far away ?”’ 

But she held off, and said, “ You have no right to 
take this liberty, sir.” 

Jist then I felt a slap on the back. ‘“ That’s fly- 
fishing, is it?” said Mary. ‘ That’s the tackle you 
explained to Jemmy, for catchin’ galls and salmon. 
Pretty sport, aint it?” 

** Oh, Mary !”’ said Sophy, laughin’, “‘ how glad I 
am you’ve come. Here has Mr. Slick been catchin’ 
salmon with flies, that nobody else ever did on this 
river, and killin’ carriboo where no soul ever saw ’em 
afore ; and makin’ a fool of me, which no one ever 
tried to do yet.” 

** More fool you to let him,”? said Mary. 
more than he could do with me, I know.”’ 

‘*Is it?”’ sais I, glad to have somethin’ to say, for 
I really did feel foolish. ‘It’s a fair challenge 
that.” 

‘** Yes,” said she. “I’m not to be taken in by 
skimmin’ the fly up the stream—tip, tip, tip;’’ and 
she held out her arm as if trailin’ the rod, and laughed 
a merry laugh that made the woods ring agin’. 
** Come,”’ said she, ‘‘ let me see you catch asalmon, 
and then we ’ll go up to the house, for father ought to 
be back soon now.”’ 

Well, I tried the stream, and whipt away at it 
scientific, light enough to tickle it amost ; but it was 
nogo. Thesun had come out too hot. The fish 
was lazy, or sarcy, or somethin’ or another, and I 
could n’t raise one of ’em. 

‘* Pretty sport, aint it?” said she. ‘‘If you can’t 
catch one fish in an hour, how many could you take 
in a whole day? Can you cipher that out? Give 
me the rod; I do believe ] could do better myself.” 

“That ’s the ticket,” sais I: “ that’s jist what I 
wanted you to do, and why I didn’t take none my- 
self. ‘If you catch one, you know the penalty. I 
give you notice; you must pay your footin’.” 

‘© Will 1?” said she; ‘‘ Ill teach you what footin’ 
you are on first, I can tell you.” But as she said 
that, an enormous salmon, weighin’ the matter of 
twelve pounds at least, took the fly, and at the same 
time, by the sudden jerk, took Mary, too, from off 
the bank into the deep, round pool, below where 
she was standin’, lt was the work of an instant; 
but in another instant I follered, and as she rose to 
the surface, placed one arm round her waist, and 
almost in as short a time as it takes to tell it, was 
conveyin’ her to her sister. It was a dip or dive, 
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guess, to frighten her; for better narves, and better 
spirits, I never seed in all my born days. She was 
the most playful crittur I ever beheld. 

** My! how you skeered me, Miss,” saidI. ‘It 
was all my fault: I ought to have cautioned you.” 

**T guess you’re skeered in earnest,’ she said; 
‘for you’re squeezing me as tight as if I ‘was in the 
water still. Sit me down, please.” 

*¢ You must pay your footin’,” saisI. ‘“ That was 
the bargain, you know.”’ 

‘* But I haven’t caught the fish,”’ said she, as quick 
as a wink, and a boxin’ of my ears. 

‘But I’ve caught the fisher,” sais I. 

‘‘ That’s not fair now,” sais she; “that’s high- 
way robbery, [ declare. Well, then, take it,’’ sais 
she, ‘‘and much good may it do you.”’ 

‘¢Hullo! what the devil is all this, Slick !’’ said the 
captain, who jist then came out of the wood-path, 
and stood afore us. 

** Caught agin !’’ sais I tomyself, as I placed Mary 
on her feet. ‘Hang me if ever [’ll kiss a gal agin 
till 1’mnm married, and I wont then, if there’s any 
chance of bein’ seen.”’ 

“<T’ll tell you, father,’’ says Mary, ‘‘ what it all 
means. I fell intothe deep pool here, giddy pate s 
I am, and Mr. Slick jumped in after me, and before 
I almost knew where I was, had me out, like a man ; 
and then, man fashion—for men can’t do generous 
things—claimed his reward, and I was just a payin’ of 
him. [’m glad he did, for now we are even. When 
a critter is paid for his sarvices, there is no obli- 
gation.” 

‘J don’t think so,’”’ said her father, laughin’. 
‘¢ A man who saves a young lady’s life at the risk of 
his own, is entitled to 4 kiss all the world over. 
You may thank your stars you had him here with 
you. Many a milksop of a feller would have called 
out, when you were under water and could n’t hear, 
not to be frightened, and run backward and forward 
on the bank, as flustered as a hen with a brood of 
young ducks, and held out a stick to you, too short 
for you to reach, and told you to lay hold, and he ’d 
pull you out. Slick, [’m right glad to see you, my 
boy. I tal this visit very kind of you. Sophy, 
make these two cock-a-wee divin’-birds go and 
change their clothes before they take cold. Here 
come the boys with the sled, and I will see to gettin’ 
the carriboo up.’ 

‘“Come, Miss Mary, sais I, “‘I think your father 
is right. Will you take a fin, fair lady?” sais I, 
offerin’ her an arm. 

‘Well, tho’ you’re an odd fish, and did play me 
that scaley trick just now,” said she, “TI don’t care 
if I do, particularly as you can’t soil my dress. But, 
oh, Mr. Slick !’’ said she, “‘ that was a mercifu! dis- 
pensation of Providence, wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘ Very,” says I, 

“You ought to be very thankful,” she said. 

‘*T hope I am,”’ sais I, ‘‘ for bein’ an humble in- 
strument in—”’ 

‘T don’t think you knew your own danger.” 

‘‘ Danger!’ sais I; ‘*1 was in no sort or manner 
of danger.” 
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‘* Sophy, only hear him how he talks, after such a 
merciful escape. Oh! you ought to have a thankful 
heart, sir. I was so frightened about you, I fairly 
trembled.”’ 

‘< Me having had an escape!” sais I, fairly puzzled, 
and regularly took in, for I didn’t know what on 
earth she was a drivin’ at. 

‘So little,” said she, ‘‘turns the scale to good or 
bad fortune—to happiness or evil. I must say, I 
felt for you. How near, too, my good friend, you 
was havin’ got it!”’ 

“Got what?” saisI. ‘ Do tell.” 

‘* A rael handsome quilting,” sais she, ‘from the 
old gentleman; and richly you deserved it, too, for 
kissin’ his two daughters without his leave, and 
agin their wishes, jist to see whose lips was the 
sweetest ;’’ and she fairly staggered, she laughed so. 
‘‘Do you take now?” she said, and then looking 
demure agin, went on: “ Wasn’t ita merciful dis- 
pensation ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t make so light of those words, Mary, my 
dear,”’ said Sophy ; ‘“‘ [t don’t sound pretty.” 

‘* You certainly had an escape, though,’’ said I. 

“ Well, I had,”’ she said; ‘‘ there’s no denyin’ of 
it. I jumped in to look after the witch of Eskisoony, 
that I heard was there;’? and she gave Sophy 
a wicked look that made the color rise to her cheeks ; 
‘¢ but as the old ballad we read the other day says, 

“<¢ But still, like the mermaid in stories, 
I found it a dullish consarn, 
With no creatures but trouts and John Dories, 
To listen to spinning a yarn.’ 
So I just rose to the surface and took your arm, and 
walked ashore. By the bye, Mr. Slick, I hope you 
did n’t wet your clock ; just see if you have.” 


HOURS OF 





‘¢ Watch, you mean,’’ J said. 

Well, she nearly fell down, she laughed agin so 
violent. 

‘‘ What a mistake to make! Only fancy aman with 
a great big clock in front, with a large white face, 
and two brass hands, and Washington oa a white 
horse above it! What a mistake! Well, perhaps 
you have wet your paper-money ?”’ 

‘‘]T have none in my pocket,”’ said I. 

“ That’s lucky; it will save you the trouble of 


dryin’ it. But, oh, my mouth! my mouth!” and she 
put up both hands to it, and moaned bitterly. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Slick! you ’ll be the death of me yet! There,” 


said she, “‘oh! oh! oh! Just stand still, you and 
Sophy, for a few minutes, till the spasms are over; 
for I do n’t like people to look at me when I am in 
pain ;’’ and she walked on, holding down her head, 
and supportin’ her cheek, and groanin’ enough to 
make one’s heart ache, till she was some distance 
off; when down went both hands, and the laugh rang 
till it echoed again. ‘“ You flattered yourself I was 
hooked, didn’t you? Mr. Slick, reel up your line. 
You was took in, and not the little country gal down 
to Jordan river. Good-bye,’”’ and off she darted to 
the house. 

** Reelin’ up the line,” sais I, ‘‘ puts me in mind, 
Miss Sophy, that I had better go and look arter my 
rod and Mary’s salmon. What a day of adventure it 
has been! But all’s well that eends well; and I 
must say it’s the pleasantest day [ ever spent in my 
life. Don’t you believe in witchcraft now, Sophy ? 
for I do; and the more I see of one that presides over 
Eskisoony, the more I am—’’ 

** Nonsense! Go and look after your fishing-rod,”’ 
she said. 


SADNESS. 





BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 





THERE ’s 2 cool, quiet spot in the valley, 
Down under the old willow tree, 

And you know, in the by-gone, sweet Allie, 
°T was always the dearest to me; 

Oh! you know not how oft since we parted, 
I’ve turned from the gladsome and free, 

And longed, ah! so desolate-hearted, 
To sleep ’neath the old willow tree! 


For oh! there ’s no sighing or yearning 
Beneath the green carpeting there, 
And here we are evermore learning 
That life is o’erburthened with care! 
Oh! soft, in the shade of the willow, 
Where breezes go whispering by, 
With the cool, quiet earth for a pillow, 
Away from life’s changes Id lie! 





There are moments of sadness so dreary, 
Emotions we cannot control, 

Wild feelings so restless and weary, 
That darken the innermost soul, 

That sometimes I long to be lying 
Asleep ’neath the old willow-tree, 

With its drooping fringe mournfully sighing 
Day-long a low anthem for me! 


There are moments of wo that betide us, 
When we live through the anguish of years, 
Rayless hours wherein is denied us 
The luxury even of tears ! 
Oh! Father, forgive the wild sighing, 
I fly for a refuge to Thee! 
And wait, at thy will to be lying 
Asleep ’neath the old willow-tree! 
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AND.WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 
(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 





BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 





(Continued from page 160.) 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DEMONS OF THE CAPE. 

Lorp Rooxsury, privately deciding that for once 
Mr. Acton Calveley was right, and that the Misses 
Wilmslow were very pretty, proceeded to cultivate 
their acquaintance forthwith, and being, as has been 
observed, a very gentlemanly old nobleman, speedily 
made himself acceptable. He entered so easily into 
the zoological occupation of the moment, and seemed 
to take so much interest in the assembled menagerie, 
that the girls were quite delighted with him, and 
began to consult bis opinion on points of training and 
education, as if he had been their friend and confi- 
dant since their respective christenings. And as he 
chatted away, the old Sybarite duly noted and ap- 
proved Emma’s brown curls, and Kate’s large eyes, 
and despite Amy’s shawls, and rather moped look, 
he made out that she varied and completed a charm- 
ing group, and he half-resolved to order down a 
painter, and have a sketch made, for the adornment 
of one of his rooms. It was a sad thing that the old 
man’s appreciation of physical beauty was so keen, 
while his regard for moral beauty was so stagnant— 
a classical scholar, too, as he was, and one who 
might have learned from Horace, and other virtuous 
writers, how superior mind is to matter, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Wilmslow, meantime, was pacing from room 
to room up stairs, in great disquiet concerning the 
errand of the visitor. But at last Carlyon came in, 
and Henry Wilmslow, calling him behind a door, 
intimated, with great mystery, and many grimaces, 
. that he suspected a Philistine was about. 

‘‘ No, no,’”’ said Bernard, ‘ Philistines don’t ride 
horses like that I saw at the door. I will reconnoi- 
tre, however.’? And hearing voices in the garden, 
he went down, and found the young ladies exceed- 
ingly amused at a story Lord Rookbury was telling 
them about a sea-crab, which had, by some accident, 
been dropped from a cart, and left on the green of an 
inland village, the inhabitants of which were very 
Protestant, but not very well informed. The earl 
was saying that such a thing had never been seen by 
the oldest inhabitant, and he was describing, with 
much humor, the proceedings at.a public meeting 
which was called to consider the queer-looking 
Stranger, and at which it was decided, by a large 
majority, that the hideous creature must be one of 
those Roman Catholics of whom they had heard so 
much. As Carlyon came out into the garden, the 








girls all called to him at once that he must come and 
hear one of the best stories in the world. 

‘* All Lord Rookbury’s stories are the best stories 
in the world,”’ said Carlyon, raising his hat. The 
ear! returned his salute, and eyed him keenly, it was 
hard to say whether favorably or not. The girls 
looked much surprised ; in fact, his lordship had not 
mentioned his name, and had at once begun to talk 
so pleasantly, that it did not occur to them to con- 
sider whether he had one. 

**Q, are you Lord Rookbury, sir?’ said little 
Amy, with her usual straightforwardness. 

‘‘Dear me, did I not say so,’’ said the earl; “I 
thought I had introduced myself, I must make you 
all sorts of apologies. I sent in my card, however, 
and fancied it had been brought to you. This gentle- 
man received it, I suppose, as he knows me.” 

‘‘ No,”’ said Bernard; ‘‘and the servant has evi- 
dently suppressed it. Mr. Wilmslow is unaware of 
your lordship’s visit ; I will find him.” 

‘*A relation?” asked Lord Rookbury, as Carlyon 
went off; ‘‘ you have no brother, I think, Miss Wilms- 
low ?”’ he said, addressing Kate. 

‘‘Emma is Miss Wilmslow,” said Kate, handing 
the inquiry to her sister to be answered, and with a 
little blush, which did not escape the Rookbury eye. 

‘That is Mr. Bernard Carlyon,’’ said Emma; 
‘he is no relation, but he comes from the firm of 
lawyers who managed our trial, and he is staying 
with us.” 

‘‘ Understands all about the estate,eh? <A very 
gentlemanly person, apparently,’’ said the earl. 

‘‘T think he understands all about every thing,” 
put in Amy; ‘‘ don’t you, Kate?”’ 

There was another show of color; the young 
iady’s “blood looked out,’’ and Lord Rookbury 
“looked on’t’”’—so, which ever of the ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale” readings, old or new, may be preferred, our 
quotation will do. 

‘* A pleasant companion in the country, and not a 
bad one in town,’ said the earl. ‘* What do you say, 
Miss Kate ?”’ 

‘‘ We all like him very much,’’ said Kate, ‘‘and 
he is very good and aitentive.”’ 

“ Not lately,” said the accurate Amy, with a be- 
coming expression of petuiance ; ‘‘ not since the time 
came when he began to go out by himself, and stay 
away nobody knows how long; and if he does not 
behave better, I shall! tell him to go back to London. 
He has no business to neglect me now that I am get- 
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ting stronger, and he might be of use in walking me 
about, and reading to me. He knows that I do not 
read French fast enough to enjoy the stories half so 
much as when he translates.” 

‘¢ Sad fellow, to neglect duties which he seems to 
have begun so well,’’ said Lord, Rookbury ; “I must 
talk to him, if you ll let me?” 

‘How can you be so silly, Amy?” said Emma; 
‘‘T am sure that nobody could be more kind than 
Bernard was all the time you were ill.” 

*¢ And is that any reason for his being unkind when 
I get well ?’’ demanded resolute Amy, who stood to 
her guns. 

‘Bernard, too,’”’ said the earl, to himself. ‘ All 
very pretty. Ha! here comes the king of the castle 
—blessed donkey, by all accounts—looks it too.” 
And he advanced to meet Wilmslow, who came 
forth in a great flustration, blundering out half-a- 
dozen contradictory lies by way of excuse for his 
delay. The earl said but few words, but they were 
so kind and graceful, and so exactly expressed the 
congratulation which one large-acred gentleman 
should offer to another on the recovery of his rights, 
without making so much fuss about it as should im- 
ply that it was a matter of grave concern. He cor- 
dially welcomed Wilmslow into their county, witha 
manner which said that now, perhaps, the county 
might go on decently. And then he complimented 
Wilmslow upon his charming family, in a way 
which really intimated that the world owed him 
gratitude for having favored it with such a group; 
and Wilmslow almost began to believe that he had 
been a model father and educator, and, at that mo- 
ment, a very little brandy would have made him 
quite sentimental. 

‘* Haw, yes, my lord,’’ said Henry the humbug, 
drawing Kate to him, in a most affectionate manner, 
‘‘ after all, there ’s nothing like one’s children—aw. 
They make one happy when nothing else can.” 
And, certainly, that was the only time he tried the 
experiment. 

‘¢ That,” said the earl, who always took his cue at 
a moment’s notice, ‘that, and the society of their 
mother. Iam, unhappily, a widower, and the solace 
of female sympathy is therefore denied me, but the 
memory of my own married happiness teaches me 
to appreciate that of others, and yours, Mr. Wilms- 
low, is, I know, singular.’’ 

“An admirable person in every respect, is my 
wife, yes, though I say it that should n’t say it,’’ re- 
sponded Henry, ‘and I wonder where the devil the 
womun ’s got to.”’ 

*“T trust to see Mrs. Wilmslow,” said the earl, 
‘‘if only to assure her that I hope she will remember 
we are neighbors. Rookton is not quite what it 
ought to be—what place is without a lady—but I 
have some pictures, and the conservatories are in 
good order. I ought to be a great deal more cere- 
monious, but these young ladies have made me feel 
as if I had known you all for years.” 

‘Quite right, my lord,’ said Wilmslow, feeling 
perfectly comfortable, as Lord Rookbury had in- 
tended. Ceremony is all walker among people 





whose position in society makes them sure there js 
no mistake’’ (the Ambassador was coming out) ‘and 
if the aristocracy of England cannot afford to waive 
ceremonials among themselves, who the dooce 
can ?”’ 

‘You be hanged with your aristocracy, you insol- 
vent snob,’’ was the indignant reply thought by Lord 
Rookbury, though, for that matter, he had no right 
to think it, for, as we have seen, the Wilmslows 
came in at the Conquest, or said they did, whereas 
the Rookburys were strictly anonymous until the 
Revolution, points which should be remembered in 
estimating the worth and social standing of our 
fellow creatures. 

‘‘ We'll waive it, at any rate, Mr. Wilmslow,’’ 
said the earl, and continued to talk in a familiar off- 
hand way until Mrs. Wilmslow arrived. And then 
his manner gradually changed, for though he knew 
perfectly well that these Wilmslows were living in 
a corner of their house, and had been very needy, 
and had still no money to spare, and could not visit 
their richer neighbors, he knew a little too about 
feminine nature. And though the free-and-easy 
style was just the thing to please Henry, the earl was 
aware that a well-regulated Englieh matron has no 
idea of being condescended to, and he was much too 
wary to let Mrs.) Wilmslow think he wanted to 
make allowance for her want of means, and to get 
her to come in undignified fashion to Rookton. So, 
while nothing could be pleasanter than his manner to 
Jane, there was also nothing in it which could make 
her think his lordship did not suppose she had a 
dozen carriages and a troop of horses on the other 
side the garden, instead of ot having there the two 
little ponies of her ambition. He made no attempt 
at an engagement, knowing that Mrs. Wilmslow 
would like to receive a formal invitation, duly carded 
and crested and so forth, but after walking about the 
great hall with the family, finding a likeness to 
Emma in one of the family portraits, and holding that 
young lady’s hair from her face in order to make the 
resemblance more striking, he mounted his impatient 
horse and departed; a good deal pleased with the 
ladies of the family, and leaving them and their head 
a good deal pleased with him. 

Just on going away Lord Rookbury said, as if sud- 
denly recollecting the subject— 

*T don’t see your friend, Mr. Carlyon—but he 
hunts, think. Tell him that Thursday is the last 
day, and that they meet at Featherstone-edge. I 
dare say he knows it, though, and I shall see him 
there. But perhaps Miss Kate will say so to him 
for me.” 

The message was duly delivered by Kate, who 
wanted to know whether Bernard had been acquaint- 
ed with Lord Rookbury, and how he came to recog- 
nize his lordship so readily. 

‘‘T never spoke to him until to-day,” said Carlyon, 
“but I have occasionally heard him lecture the 
House of Lords. And the face is not one which it 
is easy to forget.” 

‘“‘ And do you go and hear the speeches in Parlia- 
ment?” asked Kate. 











‘‘Sometimes. One likes to see machinery at 
work, you know.” 

“And sometimes, | dare say, you wish that you 
were part of the machinery—is it not so?’’ 

“JT don’t know. I never wish. But,’’ he said, 
laughing, ‘‘I should make a very good member of 
Parliament, for I can hold my tongue, which 
is a remarkable gift in days when everybody can 
speak. If one could only push one’s talents a little 
further, and be the only member in the House who 
could not read. Imagine absolution from all the best 
sources of information.’’ 

“Tt is all very well to talk nonsense,” said Kate 
gravely, ‘‘ but I believe you would distinguish your- 
self very much, and that you think so yourself.’ 

‘Well, when I have a chance I shall expect you 
to lurk behind the ladies’ grating and judge me. 
And now let us see about the grating for your rabbit- 
huteh.”? 

But on the Thursday, Carlyon was at the meet of 
the Z. P. H., at Featherstone-edge. He had managed 
to get a pretty good mount from the town nearest 
Aspen, and as he rode light, and with judgment, had 
upon three or four previous occasions kept a fair 
place for a gentleman who dropped in upon the hunt 
as an amateur. He had not ridden over anybody, 
certainly, but then nobody had ridden over him, 
which was something, and I need hardly say he had 
escaped being sworn at for any blundering. Alto- 
gether, though not riding a horse which permitted 
him to do more than get respectably through the bu- 
siness, he had made the best use of his materials. 
To-day the hounds soon found, and an extraordina- 
rily good run followed. The pace was desperately 
telling, and of the few who saw the last death of the 
season, Lord Rookbury aud Bernard Carlyon were 
two. But while the splendid hunter from the Rook- 
ton Woods’ stable looked more splendid than ever, as 
he sprang eagerly into the field where Reynard the 
Fox was dying mute, like Bertram Risinghame in 
the church, Carlyon’s more plebeian animal, though 
he had got through his work gallantly, “struggling, 
yet stemming all,’’ and bringing his rider to the post 
of honor, gave unmistakeable signs of being thorough- 
ly done up. 

_ Lord Rookbury had bowed courteously to Carlyon 
at the cover-side, and had immediately sent up the 
stranger about five hundred per cent. in the estima- 
tion of the observant members of the Z.P.H. He 
waited until the last rites were over and then rode 
up to Bernard. 

‘*T thought it would be so, Mr. Carlyon,” he said, 
nodding at the distressed horse of the latter, ‘‘ and 
you have managed admirably to get him here. You 

‘ are just sixteen miles from home. My groom will 

meet me with a fresh horse somewhere about. Do 

me the favor to take that, we ’ll leave this fellow at 

Torling, the hamlet over there, and if you will 

come and lunch with me at Rookton Woods, we ’ll 

send you home to-night, or in the morning, or when 

you like.” 
Worse offers may be made to a man on a jaded 
horse sixteen miles from home, and in an hour from 
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that time the earl and Carlyon were descending a 
bridle-path which led them to Rookton Woods. 

The house was somewhat curiously situated. The 
original owner, or his architect, had selected the 
centre of a small valley, or rather a species of basin, 
surrounded by wooded slopes, for the site of the man- 
sion, which however, though it lay low as regarded 
much of the cireumjacent country, was placed upon 
a gentle elevation in the midst of the basin. Into 
this basin water was turned on, for a pretty, clear 
little river, plashing over stones, wound round two- 
thirds of the central mound—it was scarcely more— 
and was crossed by a couple of bridges, one of stone 
and pretensious, the other rustic and effective. The 
house itself was one of those ‘modern Gothics”’ 
from which Mr. Oldbuck so devoutly prayed to be 
delivered, but which, though defenseless in point of 
taste, was singularly defensible as a most convenient 
and luxurious dwelling. It is possible that no inge- 
nuity could have drawn a faithful plan of the con- 
fused and miscellaneous apartments which shot out, 
stuck out, and jutted out, according to their degrees 
of prominence, from the external sides, on which ad- 
vanced toward one another, crossed, or ran parallel 
in the centre, but at any rate there was a noble 
dining-room, a range of capital drawing-rooms, a 
comfortable library, a picture-gallery, a billiard-room, 
and a ball-room, (with a large organ in it,) besides 
‘‘all the ordinary requirements of a nobleman’s 
mansion.” And, after all, a house is made to live in. 

‘‘ There is Rookton below us,”’ said the earl, as the 
narrow bridle-path emerged from among some lofty 
leafless elms. ‘It was built, in part, by an ancestor 
of mine, who found his account in bribing the 
Duchess of Kendal, George the First’s mistress, a 
good deal. I’ll show you her picture. An ugly 
wretch. I believe she cheated us in some way, too, 
after all our trouble in corrupting her, which proves 
that she was unprincipled as well as ugly.” 

“Was that the lady who thought the king’s soul 
revisited her in the form of a rook?” said Carlyon. 

“No, hang it,” said the earl, ‘‘not a rook—a 
raven. For the honor of one’s crest let us be 
exact. I should be ashamed to think that a rook 
had called on a favorite when her loving king was 
dead, and no more was to be got by the humilia- 
tion.” 

After riding nearly round the house, they de- 
scended, and getting upon the carriage-road, which 
curved at a lower elevation, and a gentle slope from 
the public road, three-quarters of a mile off, they 
crossed the stone bridge, and reached the house. 

“ Now, Mr. Carlyon,’’ said Lord Rookbury, as 
they stood in the spacious hall, where the colored 
glass threw upon a few admirable pieces of sculpture 
that cheerful false light which answers for sunshine 
when the real article is not procurable, ‘I will first 
entrust you, for your bodily comfort, to the care of 
Jameson here, and, after some lunch, we will settle 
other arrangements.” 

Was it Canning, or somebody else, who hearing a 
virgin orator of some promise sailing very safely 
through a sea of commonplaces, remarked— 
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*‘Confound that young man, why don’t he risk 
himself a little ?”’ 

Bernard Carlyon risked himself a good deal that day. 

Iam not going to justify him, or anybody else. 
But it should be recollected that Bernard had much 
upon his mind. Firstly, he was in love. Next, he 
had had a most mystifying and apparently ridiculous 
proposition made to him by the guardian of the lady 
of his dreams, and the consideration of the subject 
had occupied him day and night, and by no means 
tended to keep his mind in that healthy state at which 
it has perfect control over the body. Thirdly, he had 
ridden very hard for sixteen miles, and less hard for 
four more, but then, during the last stage, he had 
been talkiog to an earl of so much age and note, that 
he was almost an institution of the country, and you 
may mumble as much as you like about all mankind 
being equal, as of course they are, but there is an ex- 
citement in the effort to hold your own with a cele- 
brity—peer, cook, or even book-writer. Lastly, the 
Earl of Rookbury gave Bernard some extraordinarily 
fine Madeira. 

No part of this history shall be shirked; and what- 
ever damage [ may do to the character of my hitherto 
unobjectionable, and I may say courageous, chival- 
rous and intelligent Bernard, I will not deny that at 
this artistic lunch, and under the agency of wine, 
round which the Demons of the Cape had howled, 
as it lay trembling, years before, in the dark hold, 
and which now came forth for his especial discom- 
fiture, Mr. Bernard Carlyon unbosomed himself to 
Lord Rookbury in a way which, on his first inter- 
view with a nobleman, be he ever so affable, a young 
gentleman is seldom encouraged to adopt. 

But it was not entirely, or in the main, his own 
doing. That artful earl, who had been advantage- 
ously impressed by Bernard’s manners, and evident 
talent, amused himself by drawing him out. And 
Lord Rookbury was an old hand, and had lived in 
the days when men could laugh and drink—vulgari- 
ties happily exploded. He had an ample supply of 
anecdote, when he chose to be lazy, and of wit, when 
he chose to take the trouble to talk. His manner 
was peculiarly agreeable if he so willed it. He 
passed his Madeira, (a philtre he had tried upon many 
an hereditary legislator, and many an aspiring can- 
didate, with singular success as a test of their con- 
tents,) as matter of course, and as hardly worth 
calling wine, while he occupied the attention of Ber- 
nard with his own shrewd and fascinating discourse, 
and ultimately succeeded in inducing that young per- 
son to open the floodgates of his feelings. And when 
a person of habitual and strong self-command, and 
also of strong will, loses the one, and surrenders the 
other, it may be superfluous to say that he gets very 
demonstrative indeed. 

Therefore, and urged by the Demons of the Cape, 
did Bernard Carlyon set forth to the amused and 
listening peer, that, proud as was his position, and 
beautiful as was his estate, he, Bernard, would 
some day achieve a proud position, and a beautiful 
estate, too, That he felt he had it in him, and he con- 
fidently demanded of Lord Rookbury whether there 





were not egregious fools in both Houses of Par- 
liament who were listened to, and who rose in the 
State. To which the earl willingly assented, con- 
firming his opinion by a great oath. Then Carlyon 
put it, logically, that if he, not being an egregious 
fool, could obtain such a start as the unwise persons 
in question, he should rise. Bernard then waxed 
almost pathetic, and stated his case as that of a 
young, talented, well educated man, and a gentle- 
man, who, in the present vicious state of society, 
had no means of living, but by linking himself to a 
worn-out system of falsehood, called law, the techni- 
calities of which disgusted him, while its practical 
and cruel injustice offended his sense of humanity. 
He dwelt upon the hardship of having to grind out 
his heart at the wheel, for the sake of a morsel of 
bread, while less gifted persons were making name 
and wealth—winning beautiful and affectionate 
wives, and having children growing up around them. 
Lord Rookbury made faces at these last points, but 
generally agreed with Bernard, and gave him more 
wine. Finally, Bernard burst out into a compre- 
hensive pereration, in which he rather neatly sum- 
med up his own hopes and merits, and unsparingly 
denounced the whole system, including the law, the 
church, the senate, and the arietocracies of rank and 
of mammon, which forbade him to earn an honor- 
able and gentlemanly livelihood. There, his ex- 
ceedingly improper conduct is told, and I am heartily 
shocked at it. 

Lord Rookbury was not shocked at all. He saw 
no harm in being intoxicated, or in any other vice 
whatever that amused one’s self or annoyed one’s 
enemy. His own first public appearance had been 
in a state of drunkenness, as we have recorded, on 
the night of the Nelson funeral, and he had repeated 
that representation once or twice since. No man 
lost in the estimation of the Earl of Rookbury by 
being drunk, unless he proved himself a snob in his 
cups. Now Bernard Carlyon, not in thick speech, 
or broken voice, but in unfaultering and audacious 
language, had told Lord Rookbury, at his own hearth- 
stone, certain. things, utterly improper to be spoken 
in a well-regulated and orderly age, and least of all 
to a respectable nobleman ; but, after all, things which 
may not be utterly disconnected with truth, and 
which, in early life, and before we grow orthodox 
fatalists, a good many promising young people are 
ill-educated enough to feel. One great advantage of 
temperance is that a temperate man is never betrayed 
into such unseemly expositions. 

Then did Lord Rookbury, with much affected 
carelessness and real art, seek to elicit from Bernard 
a variety of particulars touching Aspen Court and 
its owners. But here the accomplished nobleman 
signally failed, for Bernard would not be pumped. 
He would speak of nobody’s affairs but his own, and, 
put the questions as he would, the earl could get 
nothing that was available. And he saw, too, that 
this was not the result of the stolidity, which some- 
times, I am told, follows the first excitement of wine, 
but was obviously the fruit of an acquired habit of 
not talking idly on other people’s affairs. Lord 
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Rookbury noted this, and rather applauded it. How- 
ever, he determined to risk another shot. Passing 
the wine, he said, 

«“ Well, my young friend, I think you have only 
done justice to yourself in securing one of the Aspen 
heiresses. And so we will drink her health.”’ 

Carlyon was more nearly restored to his entire 
senses by this speech than one would have believed 
it possible for a man to be. But every puppet has 
one string which runs through all its frame-work, 
and only find that, and you may convulse your 
puppet at your will. He had, in his recent indig- 
nant declamation, instinctively avoided the slightest 
reference to his hopes in regard to Lilian. He took 
it for granted that Lord Rookbury had received some 
intimation on the subject. Another evil of drinking, 
young people, is, that it sometimes makes you too 
intelligent. * 

‘*‘T have no right,”’ said Bernard, “to think of that 
which you refer to. I would not refuse such a toast, 
but it must not be so introduced.” 

“No right, my dear Bernard?” said his lordship, 
paternally. ‘* All the right in the world. I am an 
old man, and I know what young ladies mean by 
their looks. You have her affections, and the deuce 
is in it if, with your talents, you cannot manage the 
rest. Come, her health, lsay. Miss Kate Wilms- 
low.” 

Bernard was conscious of a very curious sensation, 
a mixture of shock, and irritation, and—a very little 
self-reproach. For he had for some time entertained 
certain faint suspicions, which he had chosen to stifle, 
but which, when the subject was thus brought up, 
prevented his meeting the earl’s eye with quite the 
steadiness he ought to have shown. 

‘* Your lordship utterly mistakes,”’ he said, gravely. 

*‘Of course 1 do—we old men always mistake 
every thing—and you look as if I mistook, Mr. 
Carlyon. However, I have no right to refer to such 
a matter—only, when it is no longer a mystery, 
perhaps you will remember that the old earl told you 
the young lady’s heart was yours.”’ 

And Bernard’s conscience told him that he be- 
lieved it too, and in his state of bewilderment he did 
not make a very effective disclaimer of any such 
hopes, and Lord Rookbury listened, bowed in a 
gentlemanly manner, not accepting it in the least, 
and changed the subject. 

They continued to chat, Carlyon improving the 
impression he had made upon the earl, and, though 
talking with remarkable unreserve, talking neither 
{lippantly nor foolishly. And Lord Rookbury occa- 
sionally put forth one of his best and bitterest sar- 
casms, and found no dull or unappreciative listener. 
Veiled or patent, the epigram teld with Bernard. 
Besides, he happened to have read a little; and even 
though one of Lord Rookbury’s mots based itself on 
a political ‘* situation’ or a court intrigue of the re- 
mote date of twenty years back, Carlyon was not 
so completely mystified by the allusion as most of 
the ruck of young men of society would have been, 
He actually contrived to tell the earl two good things 
of Luttrell’s, which Lord Rookbury had either never 








heard or forgotten; and in these days, when every 
thing gets inte print, a single new and good thing 
is worth gratitude. They enfranchise the black 
who finds a diamond over a certain number of 
carats ;—what shall be done unto the man who pre- 
sents you with an epigram to which, at your 
own first rehearsal, an auditor shall not say, 
** Doosed good, but older than the person you give 
it to?” he 

*“‘ By the way,”’ said the earl, ‘I should tell you, 
that as soon as I had secured you for dinner, I 
thought the most hospitable thing would be to ask. 
old Seymour—the man with the white hat who fell 
at the brook—to send up word to Aspen Court, as he 
passed through the village on his way home. So 
they will not think that you have broken your neck, 
if you give me the pleasure of your company until 
to-morrow. Oh, don’t think about dress. The only 
lady you will see—and whom you certain!y will not 
see when you come over with the Wilmslows— 
does not mind slippers. We will go through the 
rooms, if you like; there is light enough to show 
you where the pictures are, though scarcely to see 
what they are.”’ 

Bernard rather approved of this arrangement, and 
the earl showed him the principal rooms of which 
we have made mention, and especially the picture 
gallery. In this, nearly the whole of the contents of 
which had been gathered by Lord Rookbury him- 
self, Carlyon rather expected to find works of a class 
more akin to the habits of mind and speech of the 
owner than were the paintings collected there. But 
he found not the expansive carnal charms of Titian 
and Etty, the spiritual yet still womanly loveliness 
of Guido, nor that meretricious cross-breed in art by 
which the modern French school contrives to de- 
pict the Magdalen with the united attractions of 
Palestine and the Palais-Royal. The majority of 
the pictures were Dutch, landscape and interior, 
long dreary wastes of lead-colored dykes, or the 
stereotype brace of boors, one drinking, the other 
tumultuously fondling a hideous landlady. It was 
odd. 

‘‘] know what you think,’ said the earl, after 
watching Bernard’s survey, which was very rapidly 
completed. His eye was not an artist’s, and it 
hungered for a little graceful form and pleasant color. 
‘You would give all my canvas for an Italian sky, 
with nymphs at noon, eh?” 

‘No, but 1 think I would warm your lordship’s 
gallery with just two or three pictures that did not 
suggest the impending ague or the approaching 
constable.” 

‘* You are right, perhaps. But do you know this 
—that I hate to be cheated? Now 1 should never 
be quite sure about an Italian or Spanish picture; 
connoisseurs know no difference between originals 
and copies, let them say what they like ; and dealers 
are—dealers. Personally, I do not care a farthing 
whether a picture that pleases me was executed at 
Florence by Raphael or in Wardour Street by Levi 
Daub. ButI should not like to know that people 
who had stayed here said at dinner, that the Rookton 
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collection was well enough, but that the only ori- 
ginal in the house was Lord Rookbury.”’ 

‘‘ Everybody says those things. An Englishman 
has described as a copy, a picture by Rubens, that 
has never been out of the chamber in which he 
executed it.”’ 

‘“‘T do not like it—that ’s all. Now you know one 
can’t be cheated in these Dutch pictures; they have 
been in few hands, and every one of them has an 
authenticated pedigree of ownership. Their legi- 
timacy is untarnished.”’ 

‘* So be it,” said Bernard; “I prefer something 
pretty, and don’t desire legitimacy.” 

* Very well,” said the earl, smiling, ‘ possibly 
Rookton may be able to satisfy even that combina- 
tion of taste. But now I must write some letters 
for town. I think you have the carte du pays ; in 
the library you will find some good prints, the 
London papers, and some French novels; perhaps 
you can make out till the bell rings.’’ 

Bernard, left alone, established himself in a luxu- 
rious easy chair, and began to review the last few 
hours. The active but evanescent excitement under 
which he had enlightened Lord Rookbury, passed 
away, and Mr. Carlyon began to feel peculiarly dis- 
satisfied with himself. He was angry that he had 
not remembered how unfitted, at the moment, he had 
been for resisting the influence of wine, and though 
in trying to recall what he had said to Lord Rook- 
bury, he could recollect nothing of which he needed 
to be ashamed, he knew what abysses there are in 
one’s memory of a revel, and what ugly things an- 
other memory will sometimes evoke for them. 
Still he was convinced that his intellect had been 
at high-pressure all the time, and he felt tolerably 
sure that he had been preserved from utatserte—the 
thing Carlyon chiefly feared in this life. It was 
tolerably clear, too, that he had not annoyed Lord 
Rookbury ; for, if he had, he felt, from what he had 
made out of that amiable nobleman’s character, that 
he should have been politely dismissed, and half way 
to Aspen by that time. Somewhat consoled by 
these recoilections, and resolving to keep guard on 
himself for the rest of the day, he took up tome 
premier of a Parisian novel, and the pedantic levity 
of its introduction soon brought its own antidote. 

He must have slept for a couple of hours, when a 
small, soft hand was placed in his own, and a dis- 
tinct young voice mixed in his dream :— 

‘¢ Papa says that you are to take me in to dinner.” 

Bernard sprang up, retaining the little hand, how- 
ever, and found himself in darkness, the open door, 
at the end of the long library, showing the lighted 
hall at a distance. He could just make out that his 
companion was a little girl, and that her hair, on 
which a ray of the far-off light glistened, was 
crowned with a white coronal. 

‘Did you speak to me more than once, dear?” 
said Bernard, as soon as he had recollected himself. 

* Who is Lilian?” said the child. ‘ You might 
tell me who Lilian is, before we go in.”’ 

Carlyon bit his lip, and felt more wroth with 
himself than he had done for a long time. 





‘‘Talk in my sleep, too?” he muttered, quite 
bitterly ; ‘‘ what is my next foolery? Lilian, dear?” 
he said to the child; ‘ O, she is the lady of a pretty 
song, ‘Airy, fairy, Lilian.’ Shall I teach it you 
by-and-by ?” 

‘<T thought saints did not sing songs, only hymns,” 
said the little lady. 

‘¢ Saints ?”” 

‘* Yes; you are a saint, you know. Papatold me 
to fetch you, and that your name was Saint Bernard, 
and that he knew you would like me, for that you 
had told him so.”’ 

‘Ah!’ said Bernard, after a pause; “I think J 
see. Well, dear, let me take you in to dinner.” 

She laid her arm on his wrist, and they emerged 
into the light, where Carlyon could examine his 
new friend. She was a fairy-like little thing, with 
delicate waxen features, almost too regular for 
prettiness. She was exquisitely dressed, but with 
far too much elaboration, and her toilet seemed the 
work of half a dozen French maids, in the innume- 
rable details of its tiny perfections. Even jewelry, 
in miniature, was arrayed on her small arms and 
taper fingers ; ear-rings sparkled in her ears, and she 
carried an infinitesimal feather-fan. Mise @ ravir, 
had she been fifteen years older, but it was some 
amends that the voice and manner were childish stil!. 

“You have found your guest, eh, Lurline,’’ said 
the earl. 

“Yes; and he is going to teach me a song, papa.”’ 

‘Ah! but you mustn’t flirt with him too much, 
or eyes, twice as large as yours, will open at you. 
And now for dinner.”’ 

The evening passed away pleasantly enough, 
Lord Rookbury being particularly agreeable, and 
Carlyon being desirous of effacing in some degree, 
the recollection of his outbreak in the morning. He 
did not succeed in this attempt, however, for while 
they lingered over some incomparable claret, the 
earl suddenly said :— 

‘“Mr. Carlyon, the confidence you have thought 
proper to place in me to-day is my excuse for making 
you an offer, which, perhaps, there is no reason for 
your acceptance; and, in that case, suppose it not 
made.” 

‘*T am glad,” said Carlyon, frankly, “that your 
lordship gives me an opportunity of saying what 
certainly ought to be said before I leave Rookton, 
namely, that under ridiculous excitement which—”’ 

“Tf you are going to abuse my Madeira, I will 
not hear you,” said the earl. ‘Four bottles of that 
wine, judiciously administered, once preserved the 
religion of these realms, the minority in the Com- 
mons, against a most sacrilegious motion, being 
converted into a majority by the secretary of the 
treasury and myself dosing two church reformers at 
Bellamy’s until they were much too drunk to stumble 
into the lobby. Respect it, therefore.” 

‘But, only, as [ am not a church reformer*”’ said 
Carlyon, laughing, *‘ I may—”’ 

‘A pretty speech for St. Bernard,’’ said the ear! ; 
“read your own history. But nonsense apart, you 
have nothing to say, and if you regret that a glass 
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of my wine made you franker than I deserved you 
should be with me, Ido not. Now, I was going to 
say this. You have told me your distaste for your 
own profession, and I have studied you enough to 
know that you ought to aim at a showier if not a 
higher game. Opportunities do not exactly drop 
from the skies, except in novels; but, as somebody 
says in a play, though we never know what Provi- 
dence may do for us, it is always as well to be in 
Providence’s way. Now I think I can put you in a 
tolerable place for the start, but when the flag falls, 
you must make good running. Do you know Francis 
Selwyn?” 

“The minister ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—for the present.”’ 

‘‘ He wants a private secretary, and would answer 
any nomination of mine by asking what day my 
friend would come.” 

“And you are good enough to think of me, Lord 
Rookbury,’’ said Bernard, with a sparkling eye. 

“Think of yourself. Of course, it is not what an 
ambitious young man dreams of, and, I dare say, if 
you were writing a book, you would picture my 
turning out.one of the old members for this county, 
and returning you to Parliament, where your maiden 
speech would set all Europe rejoicing. But no race 
is ever run quite so fast as on paper. I think that 
if you please Selwyn, he will, on being ejected from 
oflice, get you something else, and you may make 
your way.”’ 

‘“‘ How to thank your lordship—”’ 

“T’lltell you. IL like to see my men win. I am 
accused of taking up whims, and if you are modest, 
like all good young men, and think yourself un- 
deserving of my assistance, why, fancy that I have 
taken you up asa whim. Only vindicate my choice, 
and don’t let me be laughed at. Miss Lurline, what 
are you looking so wistfully about?” 

‘‘T want St. Bernard to teach me the song about 
Lilian,”’ said the child, plaintively. 

“Ah, very true—saints should keep their word. 
SoI shall leave him to do it while I go and write to 
Frank Selwyn. Is it understood, Mr. Carlyon, or 
would you like to sleep upon it?” 

‘‘ Not a moment’s delay, my lord, on my account. 
I shall only too gladly avail myself of a kindness 
which I shall ever remember.’’ 

‘‘ Nobody ever remembers kindness,”’ replied the 
earl. ‘* Don’t be behind your age. But remember 
that J like to see my men win.’ 

CHAPTER XVI. 
‘“‘WITH A KISS AND WITH A PRAYER.”’ 

Lord Rookbury had not miscalculated the weight 
of his influence with the minister, and in a couple of 
days after Carlyon’s return to Aspen Court, he re- 
ceived a packet from Rookton Woods, in which was 
a letter from Mr. Selwyn requesting his attendance 
in London as early as possible. With this was a 
note from Lord Rookbury, who exhorted Bernard to 
make the best use of his time, for the hours of the 
ministry were supposed to be numbered, and it 
would be well to be in at the death. Bernard ought 








to have left Aspen instantly on receiving this dispatch, 
and he did leave it, riding hard, but not in order to 
catch the next up-train to London. 

Miss Trevelyan was at home, and would see him. 

What a curious sensation that is which troubles a 
man upon such a mission! Why does the elegantly 
arranged sentence, studied with so much care, in 
order alike to avoid formality and familiarity, begin 
to seem bald, and bold, and bungling, just. as it is 
about to be wanted? Why is it finally revised upon 
the coarse mat in the hall, and utterly rejected upon 
the silky mat on the landing? Why do you feel 
choking, as with thirst, and yet could not drink the 
elixir of life if it were presented to you? Why 
would you pay a hundred guineas a step to have the 
staircase twice as long as it is, and yet you go up as 
hastily as if you were escaping from a poor relation ? 
Why does that pleasing bow, with which you have 
so often stooped to conquer—you know it—seem to 
you at once a great deal too low, and a great deal too 
slight, and altogether abominable? Why do you 
wish you had put on that other cravat? In short, 
why is your sense so keenly awakened to the out- 
ward man, and to the outside phrase, and why do 
you forget that you have hitherto looked like a gen- 
tleman and spoken like a philosopher, and generally 
done your duty in that state of life in which it has 
pleased Providence to place you, and that there is no 
particular reason why, at one o’clock this fine day, 
you should make a failure? Is it a satisfactory an- 
swer to say that all this is because there sits in the 
low chair near the window, in that drawing-room, a 
bright-eyed young person of the other sex, who, if 
you could only see it, can hardly hold her crotchet- 
work for her tremor, who knows intensely well 
what you mean and what you have come for, and 
who designs to make you the kindest possible an- 
swer, poor thing! if she should be able to find proper 
words, and who, in the meantime, is in about as fit 
a condition to criticise you as I am to correct the 
Jupiter Symphony or the Nautieal Almanac. Let 
me appeal to some of my friends whether I have 
over-stated the case. There is Captain Pounder, 
that big, handsome man with the black whiskers, 
who, in one of those dreadful Punjaub fights, rode 
slowly up a slope of three-quarters of a mile toward 
a fort from which our dear Oriental brethren were 
blazing upon us with seventy cannons, and remarked 
to his comrades, as he dashed singly into the narrow 
breach, that he would “ wait inside’’—just ask that 
dauntless person how he felt when going to propose 
to Laura Green of the engineers. Or speak to the 
secretary of state for the unhesitating department, 
who thinks nothing of tackling a roaring and excited 
House of Commons at midnight, dragging a comrade 
out of a mess, and, like Tydides, tearing the strongest 
battle of his antagonists, amid shouts that would dis- 
may astatue. Only ask how it was that he went 
three times to make a personal offer to Lady Aspho- 
del Winglington, and at last was obliged to do it ina 
beautiful dispatch—letter I mean. Do not talk to 


me about faint hearts and fair ladies—of course we 
know that many an estimable female is very good- 
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natured and will give you her hand just as she would 
give you the salt, or the nut-crackers, because you 
seem to be looking for it, aud will in no degree ap- 
preciate your making much sentimental fuss about 
the matter (and a remarkably good partner such a 
woman will make, too, mind that,) but our discourse 
at present is less of partnership than of marriage. 

This digression has given Mr. Carlyon time to 
vanquish that singular little spasm in the throat, and to 
present himself with something like composure, 
though, if Lilian Trevelyan had looked carefully at 
his eyes, that young lady would have seen that they 
were peculiarly restless. Bernard was both glad 
and sorry to find that Lilian was alone. The glad- 
ness preponderated, for hosts of reasons, but men get 
very cowardly at times, and are not always sorry for 
an excuse for delaying what they have made up their 
minds todo. And then he thought that the golden 
hair never could have looked richer, the delicate 
complexion more fair, the blue eyes more radiant, 
nor the charming figure more graceful. Who was 
he, whispered the demon of timidity, sneakingly, 
that he should presume to claim such a creature for 
his own? Who was he, answered the demon of 
ambition, haughtily, the next moment—actually a 
minister’s secretary, going to be a member of parlia- 
ment, a minister himse!f, peer of the realm, knight 
of the garter, ambassador to France—who knows? 
Balancing the suggestions of the evil ones, he saw no 
objection to remarking to Miss Trevelyan that the 
weather was delicious. 

After some other profound observations of the same 
character had been made and answered, and it would 
have been clear toa third party, from the exceedingly 
absurd way in which the merest commonplaces were 
insisted upon and bungled, that these were flourishes 
to gain time, and that both these silly young people 
were sitting in mortal fear of what was coming next, 
Bernard fixed his eyes intently on one of those Bo- 
hemian paper-weights, which was on the table near 
Miss Trevelyan, and remarked to it that he was 
about to leave Gloucestershire for London. 

“So soon?’ said Lilian. A ridiculous thing to 
say, seeing that the young man had been at Aspen 
Court more than a month. 

“Yes, immediately,” said Bernard. “I hardly 
know,”’ he continued, “‘ whether I am intruding an 
uninteresting subject upon you in telling you why.” 

He meant her to have replied—or, rather, how 
glad he would have been to hear her reply, ** Oh, no, 
Mr. Carlyon, [ assure you I take a very great interest 
in any thing that affects your welfare.”’ And yet, if 
she had said that, he afterward would have been pri- 
vately dissatisfied, and called it a species of advance, 
inconsistent with true delicacy—men are such rea- 
sonable creatures. Perhaps it was as well she 
was silent, and only raised her blue eyes for a single 
second. 

‘** A change has taken place in my prospects,” said 


Bernard, “and the course I had shaped out for my- | 


self has been altered by circumstances. I had 
looked forward to some years of toil and struggle at 
the bar, but an offer has been made me which will 





save me that which I have now the strongest rea- 
sons for valuing most, I mean time. The office of 
private secretary to one of the ministers has been of- 
fered me, with a probability of other advancement, 
and [ have accepted it.” 

“They will miss you sadly at Aspen Court,”’ said 
Miss Trevelyan, without looking up. This speech 
did not help Bernard at all. 

*T shall leave Aspen Court to-night,’’ he said, 
‘‘for it appears that there is a political crisis at 
hand, and——” 

“And you must be there to assist,’’ said Miss Tre- 
velyan, smiling a little mischievously. 


*¢ Eternal shame, if at the brunt, 
Lord Ronald grace not battle’s front.’? 


“No,” said Carlyon, with an open smile, which 
he could afford, as he knew he had not been going to 
make a magniloquent speech, ‘‘ but one does not want 
to come in at the latter end of a fray.’’ 

‘T am sure [ shall always remember that once, at 
least, you came into such a matter at the right time, 
Mr. Carlyon,” said Lilian. ‘And I always feel,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘ that you have never been properly 
thanked for your kindness. My poor uncle Eustace 
is so little in the world that he scarcely knows how 
to express what I assure you he feels most deeply, 
and Mr. Heywood talks so oddly that strangers do 
not know whether to be pleased or insulted, but he 
speaks to us about you in the warmest way.” 

‘‘ He is very good,” said Bernard, rather hastily, 
“but if you could possibly conceive, Miss Tre- 
velyan, how thankfully I look back upon the acci- 
dent that introduced us, you would not speak of—of 
—any thing else.”” That’s right, Mr. Bernard, and 
begin to stutter and talk nonsense just because you 
think you see an opening. 

‘* Miss Trevelyan,” he continued, after a pause, 
‘**T am leaving the country, but it is impossible for 
me to go until I have said that—that which I came 
here to say.”’ The poor Bohemian weight, how he 
did stare through and through it—he had much 
better have looked up to see how exquisitely lovely 
Lilian Trevelyan was, with the blush over her. 

‘** You know nothing—next to nothing, of me—and 
assuredly it is not upon the circumstances that made 
us acquainted that I would presume in order to say 
more than our slight acquaintance warrants. I have 
no right to ask you a question, though there is a 
question which I would give the world to ask, and 
my life to hear you answer as I desire. But will 
you hear me—will you allow me to speak—wil) you 
only listen to me—and then—if you wish it, | am 
gone—I will ask no word from you, not even a look, 
only permission to speak.’’ 

His voice faltered with emotion, and some of its 
tones sounded strangely on his own ear, but he knew 
that he was speaking earnestly. Could he only have 
known how much Lilian wished him to go on. 

** You do not silence me,” he said in a low and 
respectful tone; ‘do not fear that [ will trespass on 
your exceeding goodness. Miss Trevelyan,” he 
continued, rising and approaching the beautiful girl, 
and earnestly and below his breath, ‘“‘there is no 
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need to tell you that I love you, no hope to tell you 
how passionately and devotedly. I feel that you 
have read that for which [ have no words. It is not 
of a love, too sacred, too intense for utterance, that 
| would speak to you now—on that, if hereafter you 
should give me one faint sign of the encouragement 
for which, at this moment, I dare not pray, it will be 
the happiness of a happy life to dwell. It is for me 
now, a stranger and undistinguished in the world, to 
justify, if 1 can, the presumption which addresses 
you.” 

He fancied, as he stood beside her, that he heard 
something like an attempt to speak, but the word 
was unspoken, and the fair head was so bent that the 
golden curls shrouded the lips from his gaze. 

‘‘T am a gentleman by birth and by education,”’ he 
went on, ‘‘and, having assured you of this, I have 
little to tell you of the past, except that in the pro- 
fession which I entered I have obtained such suc- 
cesses as it permits—smal!| matters to vaunt of, were 
they multiplied by the thousand—triumphs gained 
for others, and worthless except as stepping-stones 
toa profitable reputation. But I have won them, 
and may accept them as omens of a nobler success. 
To achieve this, I had prepared for the severest and 
most discouraging of struggles—accident has sud- 
denly favored me, and I feel that [ shall rise. It is 
not, therefore, as an unknown lawyer that I have 
ventured to address you, but as one who, having his 
upward way to make, believes that he will makc it. 
And though the best coronet in the peerage would 
give its possessor no title to speak to you, Miss 
Trevelyan, in other than the humble tone and with 
the confession of unworthiness with which I stand 
before you, one word from you—one word, one sign, 
ever so slight—and, armed with the hope it will 
sanction, I will look at no success as impossible 
which can make me more worthy of you.” 

He had shot his bolt, and the period between the 


twang of the string and the striking, or missing, of 


that shaft, is memorable in the life of some men. 
The golden head was still bent. 

‘‘T asked but to be heard,”’ said Bernard Carlyon, 
after a few moments, ‘and you have most kindly 
heard me. Perhaps you may deem that I presume 
on your indulgence if ] say more, much, very much, 
as [ have yet to say. But it is not to such a nature 
as yours that I would plead with many words. 
Dearest Miss Trevelyan, a destiny I never thought 
should be held in other hands than my own awaits 
your sentence for happiness or for destruction. [ 
have dared to seek your love, what is there else on 
earth that I should not dare to seek? what, if pos- 
sessing that love, I should despair to gain? My 
heart is before you and with it my fate. Miss Tre- 
velyan—Lilian !” 

How that golden hair trembles, and now, Bernard 
Carlyon, she is going to look at-you; can you not 
keep your heart from those violent throbbings? 
man, you will want words presently—you think she 
is going to move her hand, have yours ready. Laid 
upon yours her little hand, that is well, and you are 
on your knee, and the blue eyes look kindly enough 
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upon you, pale as is the beautiful face, and yet you 
can look away from it. Only to cover the white 
hand with kisses. Well, you are excused! But 
speak ; will you not? You could knock down two 
ruffians for her the other day, and yet you will not 
speak to her now. Tears on her eyelashes, too, and 
no one to wipe them away. What does T. P. 
Cooke say about the man who would refuse to 
stretch forth his hand to assist a virtuous female in 
distress? Ah! that is better, a good deal, and though 
she blushes, she is not angry, Hold her to your 
heart, for it will never be in such good company to 
the day it flutters for the last time. 

And now Carlyon can find words enough, and to 
spare, and as Lilian does not try to escape from him, 
it may be supposed that the unbarring of the flood- 
gates of his oratory and the ardent avowal of his 
own passion, and of his conviction of her unsur- 
passable merits, physical and mental, and of his 
intense devotion, which, beginning on the little hill 
near Aspen, is to last, at the shortest date, forever, 
are not disagreeable, though her answer, breathed 
very low, and repeated in a still lower voice, is of 
the briefest. 

‘¢ Bernard.”’ 

But it makes him transcendently happy, and he 
has condescended to believe that there is something 
in this world decidedly worth living for, a creed to 
which he would have given a very half-hearted, 
non-natural kind of adhesion when we first met him. 

“And you leave us to-morrow?’ asks Lilian, 
almost sadly. 

Why, he had come thither to tell it her, and now 
that she tells it him, the information comes like 
news, and disagreeable news. He feels hostile 
toward Lord Rookbury, despises Mr. Selwyn, and 
wishes, as they pretend King Something did when 
asked to sign the death-warrant, that he had never 
learned to write. No, he suddenly revokes this last 
wish, and looks upon a pen as a thing plucked from 
the wing of an angel. 

‘¢] may write to you, dear one? And you will 
write to me—is it not so?” 

‘Do you wish to write to me?”’ says Lilian, 
softly, yet not without a little tiny smile. 

No, Carlyon wishes never to have occasion to 
write to her, and always to be by her side, always 
to be ready to listen to her slightest word, always— 
but it occurs to me—I never read novels myself— 
that all this sort of thing must have been said before, 
some time or other. 

However, as the having a young lady, however 
beautiful, always in the arms of a young gentleman 
who intends to rise in the political world, might be 
inconvenient in the House of Commons, and at 
Cabinet Councils, and otherwise, it is agreed that 
Carlyon shall write to Lilian, and that she shall 
answer his letters. And then Bernard, promising 
that he will never have a secret from her in the 
world, and very likely meaning it at the time, and 
designing to show her the list of the very first 
cabinet he forms, even before laying it before Her 
Majesty, proceeds to tel! her of his interview with 
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the Jesuit, Mr. Heywood, and of the strange pro- 
posal the latter has made to him. Lilian disengaged 
herself, but not unkindly, from Carlyon’s arm, and 
listened attentively, and with a deep flush upon her 
brow, and more anger in those blue eyes, than a 
stranger might have thought they could express, 

‘‘ And Mr. Heywood begged you’ to take time to 
consider his proposal,” asked she, ‘‘ and then to 
come over to Lynfield, and answer it? And you are 
here to-day.” 

‘‘ Ah!” said Carlyon, interrupting her, ‘‘do not 
for one moment connect that foolish interview with 
one which has been the event of my life. You do 
not, I know—I see.”’ 

‘‘T trust you in every thing, and forever,”’ an- 
swered Lilian, frankly, and again extending her 
hand ‘But you do not know Mr. Heywood.”’ 

‘* Better than he may think,’’ returned Bernard, 
“ and at all events, it is something to know that one 
does not know him. But I treated his proposal as 
an idle attempt to play with my feelings or to mys- 
tify me, and I purposely broke the appointment he 
made with me. Did he not expect me on Tuesday ?”’ 

“Jt is hard to say when he expects anybody,” 
replied Lilian, ‘‘but I remember that he was at 
home the whole of that day.” 

‘‘ And,”’ said Bernard, ‘‘there was a sort of sign 
which he suggested tome. He had become aware 
—you had, very naturally, told him, dearest, that a 
chain of yours Was in my hands.”’ 

‘+ T have never mentioned it,” said Lilian, “ to him, 
or to any one else. It was so trifling a matter,” she 
added, smiling archly, ‘“‘that perhaps I had for- 
gotten it.” 

** But,’? said Carlyon, gravely, ‘this is a little 
strange. He distinctly said to me that he had your 
authority to ask me for the chain.”’ 

** And you gave it him?” 

Bernard drew forward a few links of the chain, by 
way of reply, and Lilian looked pleased. 

‘* He proposed,” said Bernard, ‘that I should re- 
tain it until 1 met him here on Tuesday, and then, 
if he saw me return the chain to you, he was to 
understand that [ did not entertain his scheme, what- 
ever it might be.”’ 

‘‘ And am I to have my chain back again ?’’ asked 
Lilian, smiling. 

‘+ Never,”’ replied Bernard, earnestly, “ if you will 
permit me to retain it. But may I ask you, dear 


Lilian’’ (he must have privately practiced the use of 


her Christian name, it came so naturally) ‘* whether 
you comprehend his real drift, and in what way he 
supposes that I can aid in restoring you the in- 
heritance lost to your family ?”’ 

‘‘Why not ask the question of himself,” said the 
priest, who had entered the room unperceived by the 
young people, and who now stood between them 
with a smile, indicating that he was rather amused. 

‘An eaves-dropper, sir?’’ asked Carlyou, in- 
dignantly. 

**Why no,” said Heywood, carelessly, ‘“‘not ex- 
actly, though as one’s ears are given one by Provi- 
dence to hear with, I do not consider it wrong to 





use them when desirable, and I should have been 
an eaves-dropper, as youelegantly word it, had there 
been any reason. Well, [ presume from Miss Tre- 
velyan’s heightened color that your conversation 
has been interesting—may one hear the result, omit- 
ting sighs, adjectives, and other non-essentials ?”’ 

“The only part of it I need trouble you with, Mr. 
Heywood,”’ said Carlyon, ‘‘ is that which relates to 
a falsehood you thought it worth while to tell me. 
You use explicit language, and I am sure you will 
excuse it.” 

‘“T searcely remember the exact words of our 
conversation,’’ said Heywood, ‘*‘ but my impression 
is, that I told you several falsehoods, or rather para- 
bles, which are falsehoods in illustration of truths— 
at once the civiler and the more philosophic way of 
describing them.”’ 

‘*Of course,’ said Bernard with a very lofty 
scorn, ‘it is profoundly immaterial to me in what 
light you consider an untrue statement, but I thought 
it proper to mention to Miss Trevelyan why [ had 
not obeyed an order you pretended to bring, and I 
find that it was your own invention.”’ 

** Do you know that I like you, young Carlyon?” 
said the priest, with a good-natured air of patronage. 
‘‘[ like you for coming here to-day, rejecting my 
plan without hearing it, and honestly avowing your 
love for this young lady. I did not think, I tell you 
frankly, that, after what I had said, you would have 
had the courage to do it.” 

‘* As itis impossible,’’ replied Bernard, who thought 
he saw. the trap, ‘‘ to say how far you have to-day 
carried out your theory about ears, I shall make no 
answer to you, except to observe that my courage, 
be it what it may, was not learned in a seminary 
where the tutors are courageous enough to teach 
listening and—’’ 

He hesitated, for tempting as was the alliteration 
Lilian was in the room, and Heywood was a clergy- 
man. So he shifted the strong word and added 
‘** parables.’’ The priest laughed out. 

‘“‘T tell you that you will do in the House of Com- 
mons—cultivate your talent for retort—it is the only 
thing that ever lifts the debates out of commonplace, 
now that oratory is abolished. And so you have 
plighted faith, young people, and are to correspond 
until Mr, Carlyon becomes Premier; and in the 
meantime he is to keep the chain now round his 
neck. The whole arrangement seems very com- 
plete, and | make you my gratulations, and answer 
for the approbation of Uncle Eustace, which of 
course you have not thought worth troubling your- 
selves about.”’ 

** Father Heywood,”’ said Lilian, with some firm- 
ness, ‘‘ we are not strangers, and I can read a kind 
meaning in a mocking tone. But Mr. Carlyon—”’ 

‘* Better known as ‘ Bernard’ a quarter of an hour 
ago,’’ interpolated the priest, and Lilian grew crim- 
son, but continued— 

** Mr. Carlyon does not understand you, and ought 
not even to think himself insulted in a family whose 
daughter he has saved from insult.’’ 

“* Mr. Carlyon has repaid himself a thousandfold,”’ 
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returned the priest, ‘‘for striking a couple of blows 
for Miss Trevelyan, in enlisting her to strike one for 
him.”’ 

“That is true,” said Bernard, quite radiantly, 
‘¢ whether meant in sincerity or in taunt.’’ 

“I told you,”’ said Lilian, turning to him, “that if 
you came here you would meet some strange people, 
and I have no doubt you are convinced I was right.” 

Father Heywood took up a book, and glancing at 
it for a moment or two threw it down again, and 
said, as if the subject had just occurred to him, 

“« By the way, Bernard, for I treat you as one of 
the family now, you area Protestant, I suppose, as 
much as any thing. Do you come over to us? If 
so, | will lend you some theological books, which 
you will find consoling, and confirming, and so 
forth.”’ 

‘* Francis Rabelais, perhaps,’’ said Carlyon, hardly 
knowing how to meet Heywood’s levity. ‘“ Thank 
you, | have a very good copy.” 

‘* Miss Lilian Trevelyan must do the rest,” said 
Heywood, disregarding the answer. “It is a trifling 
matter to you and me, you know, whether our 
bishops make a cross beside their names or do not; 
but some people are particular. That, I think, is 
the only difficulty likely to arise with Uncle Eustace, 
who has rather strong notions about the pale of the 
Church, and I believe,’ he added carelessly, ‘‘ Lilian 
has given him some promise—or was there not 
something about a curse? However, that is all 
easily arranged where people are in earnest.”? And 
nodding a pleasant good-bye to the others, he lounged 
out of the room, humming an air from Huguenots. 

‘*Do not speak,” said Lilian, eagerly, “1 know 
what you would say; but it would be what hereafter 
you might wish unsaid.” 

‘‘] am dumb,” said Bernard. ‘‘I have said enough 
to-day,’’ he added tenderly, ‘* and shall never speak 
again to such happy purpose.’’? With a good deal 
more to the same effect, which was very satisfactory, 
no doubt, to Lilian Trevelyan, but might be less so 
to any other person. It need only be recorded that 
after a protracted interview, which neither seemed 
inclined to abridge, though really every thing that 
either had to say had been put into every variety of 
form, and something sadly like repetition had been 
going on for avery long time, Bernard and Lilian 
actually separated, in the pretty words of Mr. 
Praed’s song, ‘‘ with a kiss and with a prayer,” and 
it would be indecorous and irreverent to ask which 
was the longer. And Bernard little thought how 
hard he rode as he hastened across the country to 
Aspen Court. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A NIGHT WITH THE SPEAKER. 


[t was known that the Cabinet was to fall. The 


opposition trumpets, some of them brazen enough, 
had long been sounding, fierce as those of musqui- 
toes, around the ministerial Jericho, whose walls 
were already heaving and riving. But few knew 
how near was the grand crash. 

The Minister to whom Carlyon had been accre- 





dited by his aristocratic friend, was a tall, large, 
grey-headed, able man, of extreme industry, and un- 
tiring energy. He was the model of a man of public 
business. But, fer from being a mere red-tapist, he 
held enlarged and elevated views, and a high sense 
of principle, for none of which did the keen-sighted 
public give him much credit. For this there was a 
reason. The Minister was a haughty man, perfectly 
confident in the purity and wisdom of his own inten- 
tions, and in his ability tocarry themout. He knew 
that with the matters in his own department, not to 
say with those of half the other bureauz, he was as 
well qualified to deal as any person in England, and 
by dint of a tolerably well justified contempt for 
most of the units with whom he was brought into 
contact, he gradually acquired a less defensible con- 
tempt for those units in the aggregate called a people. 
He served the nation well, but he cared little for the 
compliments of his masters, and, happening to be a 
rich man, still less for their wages and perquisites. 
When called to public account for any of his actions, 
he was not only ungracious in his explanation, firing 
away upon his interrogator as if the latter had mali- 
ciously sought to interrupt the business of the coun- 
try, but he was in the habit of assigning the most 
technical and routine reasons for acts to which he 
had really been prompted by high and noble motives. 
Ever refusing a statesman’s explanation when a 
clerk’s was sufliciently plausible, he was estimated 
by the nation as a clerk, though in reality a states- 
man. Week after week the narrowness of his no- 
lions was pointed out to the public by speakers and by 
writers, When the fact was, that he was narrow only 
because he chose to be precise. Never was a valua- 
ble servant of the people less appreciated, and more 
unpopular than Francis Selwyn. He was a religious 
man, also, and not ashamed of his religion, and this 
did not add to his popularity; for though, as, of 
course, we all know, England is the most pious 
country in all the world, a suspicion of personal re- 
ligion and of a sense of its obligations, in a public 
man, is vulgarly held to be somewhat incompatible 
with any very Drilliant discharge of a statesman} 
duty, to say nothing of the withering sneers to which 
such suspicion exposes him when people, who know 
religion only as something connected with church- 
rates and the shutting beer-houses in church-time, 
imagine they detect him in error. Whether all this 
arise from an imperfect view of the political or of 
the religious duty, is not now the question. 

Mr. Selwyn received Bernard very kindly, and 
evinced more interest in ascertaining from him Lord 
Rookbury’s views of the coming crisis than Carlyon 
anticipated he would display. It seemed strange 
that any sort of understanding should subsist between 
two men of such opposite principles and habits. The 
Earl was a sceptic and a libertine, the Minister a be- 
liever and a purist. But they entertained a certain 
mutual regard, and while Lord Rookbury would la- 
ment that a devilish clever fellow like Selwyn would 
wear that Evangelical ‘starch, and humbug himself 
with the idea that he believed the cant he talked in 
Exeter Hall; Mr. Selwyn would express his sorrow 
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that the fine natural talents of Lord Rookbury should 

remain so utterly unbaptized into the service of their 
Giver. And sometimes they would meet, and have 
a rattling theological fight—for Selwyn could give a 
good many reasons for the faith that was in him—and 
in these conflicts always gave his best, while the 
Earl, who, like a great many other exceedingly irre- 
ligious men, was very fond of studying polemics, 
could hold his own manfully, and indeed came down 
upon Selwyn with the Fathers in a force which the 
Evangelical, who held those great lights as rather 
dim compared with certain newer lamps, was not 
always prepared to meet. So that, utterly despising 
the Earl’s principles, and loathing his practice, Sel- 
wyn maintained a great respect for his intellect. 
Besides which, Lord Rookbury, who was utterly 
impartial in politics, and would serve his friend, at 
the whim of the moment, with the profoundest con- 
tempt for the public interest or for his own consis- 
tency, had done some very useful things for Selwyn 
and his party. 

‘«Suppose we see the week out, Mr. Carlyon, be- 
fore troubling you with any business. There will be 
some hot work in the House, which you may as well 
see, and I will put you under the gallery.” 

The state of parties was a feverish one. The 
budget, eagerly looked for, had been produced, and 
had satisfied nobody—it was assailable on a hundred 
points, and defensible only as a whole and as a com- 
promise. On another subject, a strong measure had 
been demanded by the country, but only a strong 
speech and a weak measure had been accorded by 
the government. An aggrieved, or at all events a 
complaining party had mustered for a general charge, 
and their dexterous leader, devising a form of appeal 
in which the largest number of independent members 
could join, had made a damaging onslaught upon the 
ministry, who had been barely saved by their own 
official votes. An important, though fragmentary 
motion on the franchise Was opposed by the govern- 
ment and carried against them by a triumphant ma- 
jority. It was clear that the coup de grace must 
speedily come. Paragraphs appeared, stating that 
Cabinet Councils were sitting daily for three and four 
hours, and the ‘* Court Circular” spoke of numerous 
interviews with the Sovereign. An immense num- 
ber of rising young men obtained their own consent 
to be Under-Secretaries under the new régime 
which was coming—the country attorneys rushed 
to church to pray that a dissolution might be neces- 
sury—four Peers became perfectly clamorous at the 
neglect their claims for promotion had experienced, 
and one of them wrote an ungrammatical remon- 
strance Which was malevolently shown at the Re- 
form Club and paraphrased in an evening paper, 
which convinced the enraged writer that the world 
was atanend. Parliamentary officials growled that 
all this would retard the prorogation, and there 
would be no getting to the Rhine and Danube before 
the end of August, when the evenings close in so 

confoundedly. West-end tradesmen, in their wrath 
at the injury to the season, wished there was no 
constitution, and sighed for a despotism with a 





George the Fourth as Emperor. The funds began to 
dance up and down in the Threadneedle thermome- 
ter, and, in short, England was in a fidget, the Eng- 
land worth speaking of; the rabble being most 
impertinently unconcerned. 

At last the night came on for the last act. Long 
before four o’clock the entrances to the House of 
Commons were crowded with sturdy, sneering arti- 
sans, who must all have had business to attend to, 
but who thought proper to leave it in order to see 
how Members of Parliament looked on their way to 
do execution. It was a fine hot afternoon, and many 
of the Ministers walked to meet their fate. 1t was 
curious to hear the growl of recognition with which 
they were greeted, and the unhesitating interpreta- 
tion which was put upon the expressions their faces 
were interpreted to wear. 

** Looks quite cocky, do n’t he? Means to die 
game, I should say.” 

‘‘Ah! but look at this one. My eye, is n’t he 
down in the mouth a few ?” 

‘Do n’t like losing his salary. Small blame to 
him.’’ 

“That ’s * * * * *, How he grins, as much as 
much as to say, ‘I ’ve feathered my nest, so go it, 
you cripples.’ ”’ 

Amid these and other popular criticisms, the de- 
voted Ministers entered the House. Selwyn had 
walked down with Carlyon, and as they crossed from 
Great George Street an enlightened politician re- 
marked— 

‘* The tallest one, the oldish cove, that ’s Selwyn. 
A blessed proud chap that—the Queen calls him 
Master Lucifer whenever she speaks to him.” 

‘Not likely,”’ said a pale young man, who had an 
impression that good manners lingered at court. 

**O, but I know it,” returns the other. ‘The 
young un ’s his son, whom he ’s training up in his 
footsteps, and you see he walks as ambitious as 
blazes.”’ 

**Come now, Selwyn was never married, I know 
that,”’ says a third man, ‘for my aunt lived with the 
family, and he ’s very religious, and strict like.”’ 

** What ’s that to do with it?” replies the first 
speaker. ‘It’s those saints that are the worst of 
the lot,’’—and the censor entered into a miscella- 
neous imprecation on psalm-smiters, pantilers, maw- 
worms, and other objectionable religionists, which 
lasted until Selwyn and his companion had got into 
the lobby. Placing Carlyon in one of the privileged 
pews below the strangers’ gallery, the minister 
walked up to the house, and to his seat on the front 
row to the Speaker’s right, took a dispatch box on 
his knee, and began to master, with practiced celeri- 
ty, the salient points of a subject in which he had 
just been told he was to be interrogated. 

There had been a great ‘‘ whip,” and the House 
was very full, but the nation needed not to flatter it- 
self that a public question had asssembled four hun- 
dred and thirty-seven members at four o’clock. They 
had been driven in by private influences and agencies, 
to vote on a private measure—the Choggleby and 
North Bunkum Union Junction Waterworks Bill. 
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This was merely a plan for giving some twenty 
thousand people clean and cheap water, in place of 
some dear and turbid mess supplied by the existing 
companies, and the latter had of course exerted 
themselves to get it rejected. The House was hot 
and angry, and the sun streamed fiercely down, and 
shareholders and directors were bawling in harsh 
and vulgar voices (for it is singular to notice how the 
snobs in the House are called up on these private 
bills,) and denouncing or supporting the scheme with 
all the grace and courtesy of rival tradesmen. At 
last the House recollected that it had met to discuss 
the affairs of the nation, not the dividends of water- 
jobbers, and shouted for a division. The bill was 
rejected by 291 to 146, and the Chogglebites and 
Bunkumites were doomed to another year of dirty 
water. 

Then came the petitions. Petitioning is the grand 
right of the Englishman, and it is a proud thing to 
see how it works. Up gets a member, roll in hand. 

‘*A p’tition, sir, from inhabans of Mumblemumble, 
praying that House will be pleased to mumble mum- 
ble mumble mumble duty on mumble?’”? And even 
if he did not sink the last word, it would be drowned 
in his skip from his place to lay the precious docu- 
ment on the table, where a clerk instantly seizes it, 
and thrusts it into a large carpet-bag. 

Little think the people in the borough, when the 
petition is carried round, with the explanation of rea- 
sons, and there is the signature under protest, and 
the signature as a personal favor, and the signature 
as matter of principle, the signature withheld as a 
duty to the country and all the other negotiations and 
considerations and fussifications, ending with the 
careful transmission to Our member, and the request 
for an acknowledgment by return of post, if not by 
the electric telegraph—little do they dream of the 
mumble and the thrust, which in a quarter of a 
minute at longest dispose of their manifesto. Per- 
haps, if they saw the process once, they would keep 
their parchment for childrens’ drums, which make a 
good deal more noise than any petitions. 

Afiter the petitions came the questions. Mr. Corn- 
wal] was anxious to know whether we were going 
to war with Russia this week or the next; Mr. De- 
vonshire, what pattern Government recommended 
for the stamps on butter; Mr. Dorset, when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was to be put on half 
salary; Mr. Somerset, why the Edinburgh post had 
been late on Tuesday fortnight; Mr. Wiltshire, whe- 
ther there was any objection to his having copies of 
all letters ever written by Government since the ac- 
cession of William Rufus; Mr. Hants, whether he 
might have a copy of a private note sent by the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Quartermaine, 
of Greenwich, about the Ministerial Whitebait Din- 
ner; Mr. Sussex, what day the codification of all the 
laws of England would be ready for distribution ; 
Mr. Surrey, whether the Home Secretary would 
recommend a pension to Stanislaus Zzychymzschi, 
a Polish pickpocket, who had been incarcerated all 
night on a charge which there was no evidence to 
support; Mr. Berks, whether the Mint intended to 








coin silver fivepences for the convenience of buyers 
of newspapers; Mr. Rutland, when the nuisance of 
church-bells in London was to be put down ;. and Mr. 
Monmouth, what week it would be convenient for 
Government to give up to him in order that he might 
set forth his notions on Government, Reform, Agri- 
culture, Education, Public-houses, India, the Facto- 
ries, the Ecclesiastical Commission, the Ordnance 
Survey, the Currency Question, and a few other to- 
pics to which the honorable member wished to call 
the attention of the House. And minister after 
minister having answered, refused to answer, or 
evaded the inquiry addressed to him, it was hoped 
that the great business of the evening was coming on. 
But no, an Irish member, Mr. Valerian Fitzbog, had 
a notice on the paper, and was enchanted at finding 
a full House, which was compelled to remain, in- 
stead of a dead certainty of a countout. He favored 
the assembly with an hour and a half of brogue, the 
theme being the dismissal of the Master of the Work- 
house, at Killyscullyoleary. Five minutes would 
have sufficed a Saxon for stating this grievance, but 
then a Saxon, in his stolid dullness, would not have 
enriched his argument with a sketch of the Danish 
Invasion, the Battle of the Boyne, the French Revo- 
lution, Lord Castlereagh and the Union, and a few 
other matters apparently not necessarily connected 
with the case of Mr. Macparings, the dismissed 
master, but deeply interesting to lovers of Ireland. 
Of course, if one Irish member speaks, five others 
must attack him, and five more must batter his as- 
sailants, so that an Irish row helped on the evening 
until halfafter nine. Then the Speaker retired, with 
views which strangers interpret according to their 
respective natures—it being a moot question, and 
variously decided, whether the right honorable ger- 
tleman goes to take a chop, a yawn, a cigar, a shower 
bath, or a sherry-cobbler. He returned. A cry of 
order—down go the galleries—members to their 
places—reporters lean forward—the Speaker glances 
at the Government—a ministerial hat is moved—a 
minister rises for a moment, murmurs a few words— 
and the Speaker’s voice proclaims that at last the 
work of the night is on. Then, crowded, and not in 
the best of temper, the House addresses itself to 
listen. We may laugh—but the sight of a constitu- 
tional assembly of free men waiting an exposition 
from the Minister of a Constitutional Sovereign, is a 
fine one, and suggestive of many a bloody historical 
page, turned before that leaf was reached. 

Briefly, clearly, and as calmly as if he did not know 
that the measure he advocated was doomed, the 
Leader of the House explained his bill, pointed out 
its necessity and its advantages, compared and con- 
trasited it with other schemes for the same purpose, 
and presented it to the House as a fulfillment of one 
of the pledges given by Ministers, through the Royal 
lips, at the opening of the Session. He attempted 
little display, but in his concluding sentences his 
voice swelled into loftier cadences, as with a signifi- 
cant energy he declared that even should the House 
come to an unfavorable decision, which he would 
not anticipate, he should not feel the less certain that 
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he had done his duty. The cheers which followed 
would have been absurd in their redoubled vehe- 
mence, had they been showered upon the speech, 
and not upon the speaker and the situation. 

He was hardly down when one of the staunchest 
leaders of the Opposition stood at the red box on the 
other side. He confronted the ministers boldly as 
became the fearless and honest commoner, lord of 
half a county, and with a pedigree few lords can 
show. Lacking the practiced composure of the 
minister, he grew excited, even with the game in 
his own hands, and the broad, hale face reddened up 
to the roots of the silver hair. A fine, kindly old 
man, that county member, and one who would far 
gladlier have led the whole House after one of His 
foxes, than have hounded them on to tear down a 
minister, but he thought he saw duty, and it had 
been a way with the men of his blood, for eight 
hundred years, to doit. The House rang again with 
his lusty old voice, as he denounced the bad measure 
and the worse cabinet, and moved that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 

The Speaker’s eye fell right and left with extreme 
impartiality, now calling up an energetic barrister, 
bent on a Solicitor-generalship, and now a wealthy 
shipowner, strong in well-applied sense, stronger in 
ill-applied aspirates. A professional orator delivered 
his prepared harangue—it did not fit very well, being 
an answer to what had not been said, but was other- 
wise unexceptionable—and another gentleman, pri- 
med with champagne, let off a ‘“‘smart”’ speech 
which he had got ready for a previous night, but had 
not been able to make—the jokes missed fire certain- 
ly, but so they would have done at any other time. 
{reland pronounced against the Minister, and again 
enlivened the scene by another little internecine war, 
in which Munster scoffed mightily at, and was scoff- 
ed at mightily by Connaught. The night wore, and 
the great guns roared not. Timid cries of ‘‘divide”’ 
broke out as two or three bores successively rose. 

Watching his opportunity, and springing up after 
the very stupidest of these, in order that he might 
snatch and mangle him by way of an opening com- 
pliment to the House (which tolerates bores wonder- 
fully, but rejoices to see them tortured,) the great 
Leader of Opposition stood in the battle. A perfect 
and accomplished debater, calmest when apparently 
stormiest, with a studied tone for every teunt, and a 
practiced gesture for every jibe. His shaft missed 
no mark, his arm struck no blow short. He appealed 
to ancient principles, to historic names, to the ho- 
norable traditions of party, to the proud elements of 
the constitution, and he urged in accents alternately 
sonorous and bitter, that for an old principle the ad- 
visers of the Crown had substituted a Manchester- 
made expediency ; that they read history backward, 
as witches read prayers, and with the same desire, 
that of raising a destructive fiend; that they had 
abandoned party traditions for disgraceful huckster- 
ings, and that if they had hitherto abstained from de- 
stroying the constitution, it was chiefly because they. 
had hoped to make a better bargain by selling it. With 
these and a few other gentle imputations, delivered 





in the most masterly and artistic style, of which 
oratory is capable, and with a glowing eulogium 
upon the party with which the speaker was advanc- 
ing to save the country, he concluded one of those 
dashing and deadly philippics which are a feature in 
Parliamentary history. 

Ten men rose at once as he sat down, for men get 
audacious at midnight, and like the Glendoveer, are 
ready to stand forth in Seeva’s sight against the most 
dreadful Rajah. The speaker selected the tithe of 
patriotism, and Carlyon, in his place in the gallery, 
only waited to see that the chosen member was a 
dull good man on the Government side. 

“Tf they will hear him,” he thought, ‘I can man- 
age.”’ 

And sometimes they will hear. After a brilliant 
display it is not unrefreshing to have a dullard fora 
little while. Hence many men get an audience 
which it is to be hoped they do not misunderstand. 
The House did not cry the speaker down—and Car- 
lyon left it. 

‘¢'To Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’’ he said to a smart cab- 
driver, “as hard as you can go, and a shilling a 
minute for every minute under ten.” 

Heaven help the old women at the crossings that 
night, if there were any; but old women must be 
run over sometimes for the good of the country. 

In about five-and-twenty minutes later something 
was put into Francis Selwyn’s hand. The bore had 
just sat down, and another on the opposite side was 
pleading, amid the impatience of the House, for a 
very few words only. 

‘*Hear, hear,”’ said the Minister, to the surprise of 
a good many around. The orator looked gratefully 
across the House, and really felt sorry that he was 
going to abuse the man who had interfered for him. 
Even members of Parliament have human feelings. 

Selwyn looked through what had been sent him. 
It was a pamphlet, with pages turned down and 
marked. His quick eye saw what was supplied, 
and for a moment he smiled, as if tempted to use it. 
But his lip curled the next instant. He leaned across 
to a subordinate colleague, a lawyer of the readiest 
and the most unhesitating oratory. 

**Would you like a brief,” said Selwyn with a 
meaning look, and ho!ding out the pamphlet. The 
other seized it, and with the preternatural barrister- 
skill, further improved by House of Commons prac- 
tice, extracted all its value in a few seconds. 

**O, rather!’ said he, in reply to Selwyn, and 
with an eager determination which made Selwyn 
laugh. 

Down went the bore and up got the barrister, 
dashed at the opposition leader like a falcon, and 
paid him back sarcasm for sarcasm, and insult for in- 
sult, shouted against his shouts, and sneered against 
his sneers. Coarse but effective, the onslaught told; 
but, when brandishing the pamphlet in the air, he 
brought it down upon the table as impressively as if 
it were a document he had kept for years to be ready 
for that night, and amid the derisive cheers of the 
House, stated that it was a corrected report of a 
speech delivered not a very long time since by the 
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honorable leader of the Opposition, in which he 
avowed sentiments utterly hostile to those he had 
expressed that night: the coup told as such things 
always do. As, in a high, clear voice, the Minister 
read passage after passage, with comments of ironi- 
cal cheering, re-echoed (as in the Cato case) ‘‘to 
show that the sarcasm was unfelt,”’ and the long 
lines of members waved up and down with excite- 
ment, Bernard Carlyon actually began to think that 
he had done something for the nation. He was a 





bered the mischievous document, the less so that 
after the division, which took place an hour later, 
and the ministers were defeated by a majority of fif- 
teen, Francis Selwyn introduced him to three or four 
of them in the lobby as the gentleman who had 
brought down the pamphlet, and that in reply to his 
disclaimer of any merit beyond that of memory, the 
Leader of the House of Commons, who is a classical 
scholar, said with a good-natured smile— 

“You have profited by your Eton grammar, Mr. 


young man, and we must not be too hard upon him | Carlyon. In tempore venisti, guod omnium est 
for being pleased with himself that he had remem- | primum.” {To be continued . 
7.7. eo 








MONEY AND THE MUSE—AN EXTRACT. 





BY WM. H. C. HOSMER. 





Tue Beautiful delights us less and less— 

The God most warmly worshiped is Success : 
The tangible and present must engross, 

All else excluding, our attention close. 

Cogs in the wheel of Progress are prized more 
Than minds enriched by centuries of lore; 
Hoops are required to keep the staves in place, 
Bricks in the fabric rising from its base : 
Respect is lost by failure, though we strive— 
Mortals esteem the fortunate who thrive; 
Some lucky wind-fall will a knave secure 
From the rude insults that molest the poor, 
Give him a passport to the World Polite, 

And bleach his damaged reputation white. 


Money, the lord, made up of matter hard, 

Looks with contempt upon the starveling Bard— 
Deems him a bubble on the wave at best, 

A crazy wight fantastically drest. 

He scouts the doctrine, by old schoolmen taught, 
That wealth consists in unsubstantial thought ; 
The church would gladly of its plate purloin, 
And change the metal into current coin. 

Throned on his iron safe, aloud he cries, 

‘* Let vagrant genius follow butterflies ! 

His misty mantle with the rainbow lace, 





Bestride the winds, and govern empty space ; 
Let Jove befriend him! I have better friends— 
Broad acres, houses, and fat dividends ; 

On heavenly manna let the poet dine, 

Give me roast-beef, rich soups, and rosy wine !”? 
Box tickets in the Theatre of Life 

Belong to wealth, and pride, his lawful wife ; 
Enough for prophets, if allowed to sit 

With blackguards in the punch-room and the pit. 


We have departed, hungering for gold, 

From the pure faith our fathers taught of old; 
On Cromwell’s doctrine great and small rely— 
‘¢ Put trust in God, but keep your powder dry !”’ 
Those courtesies observed of old, are scant— 
Old-fashioned virtues nearly non-extant ; 

The frank, chivalric bearing of our sires 

Has perished with their hospitable fires ; 

They boldly took, hand interlocked in hand, 
Upon the Rock of Principle their stand, 

That sure break-water to Corruption’s tide, 
Loyal to truth, though kings temptation tried. 
They duly prized the worth of precious ore, 
But valued spotless reputation more— 

All was not lost of worldly goods bereft, 

If only honor, without taint, was left. 
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Tz round hill rises from the plain, 
As though its gentle form were one, 

With the unbroken, waving grain, 
Which slopes from hill to forest dun. 


A blue stream winds into the waves, 
That, in the distance, beat the shore ; 
While chimes, from its black ancient caves, 
Storm-music rung in days of yore. 


Full many themes the breezes sing, 
When o’er the river’s ruffled face 
Morn’s couriers their first glory bring 

To gild the trembling woods apace. 


And near the faithful streamlet’s fount, 
And o’er the woodland’s broad outlines, 








Bright spires of temples heavenward mount, 
Near cots all white, enwreathed in vines ;— 


Where, from the princely harvest-hoard— 
By flowers, which rival shade and sun— 
The peasant loads his frugal board, 
And prays his evening benizon. 


While now we wander on the height, 
O’er-dotted with small, bleating sheep, 
Slowly the flocks of cloudlets white, 
Like phantoms, from the eastward creep. 


A scene with such calm beauty wrought— 
Round hill, green wood, and waving grain— 
Might well have called a gentle thought 
E’en to the ‘‘ Shepherd of the plain.”’ 
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I’m nota sentimental man now. I have passed 
that state of existence long since, as aman whose 
whiskers have got bushy while the hair on his crown 
has got thin, and whose eyes are surrounded by little 
nascent crows’ feet, decidedly ought to have done. 
I confess that I prefer a good dinner to the most en- 
chanting of balls, claret to polkas, and a jolly baccKa- 
nalian ditty to the pretty small talk of the most dainty 
damsel that ever floated through a quadrille in ring- 
lets and clear muslin. 

‘Horrid wretch !’’ I hear some young lady reader 
exclaim, as she peruses this confession, and prepares 
to throw down the book in disgust. Stay one mo- 
ment, fair lady, I beseech you, and you shall have a 
little genuine sentimental reminiscence of my ‘‘ days 
of auld lang syne’’—and then—then you may throw 
down the book if you please and ca!l me a “horrid 
wretch” tf you can. 

What a pretty, little, gauzy, fairy-like creature 
was Angelica Staggers when first I met her! The 
very recollection of her at this moment makes a faint 
vibration of my heart perceptible to me, while then 
the sound of her name would startle me like the post- 
man’s rap at the street door. Bill Staggers (it isn’t 
a pretty name, Staggers—but then, Angelica!) was a 
schoolfellow of mine. Schoolboys do n’t talk much 


about their sisters, because they get laughed at if 


they do: so that I knew little more than the bare fact 
that Staggers had a sister. Inafter years when we 
left school, and Staggers went into his father’s count- 
ing -house in the city, and I into my father’s office in 
Gray’s Inn, the matter was different. 

Staggers introduced me to his family. This con- 
sisted of his papa, a pompous old fellow who always 
wore a dress-coat in the street as well as at home, 
and whose pendant watch-seals would certainly have 
drawn him under water if he had ever had the mis- 
fortune to tumble overboard from a Margate steamer ; 
of mamma, who was a lady of vast dimensions, with 
the usual superfluity of color in her cheeks and cap 
ribbons on her head; of a sister of Mr. Staggers, 
senior, who might have been agreeable if she had 
not given you the idea of being pinched every where 
—pinched in her waist, pinched in her nose, pinched 
in her mouth, and pinched in her views of things in 
general ; and lastly, of the daughter of the house—the 
divine Angelica herself. 

How shall I describe Angelica as I first saw her 
one fine summer’s day, about two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, dressed in the most charming of muslin 
negligée dresses, reclining in a large easy-chair, and 
embroidering on a frame a pair of worsted slippers 
for her papa? How shall I ever give an accurate 
picture of her beautiful, light, golden hair, that lite- 
rally glittered in the rays of the sunshine that made 
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their way through the half-drawn green venetian 
blinds of the window by which she sat, in the draw- 
ing-room of thai delightful villa at Peckham that 
looked out on to the smoothly shaven lawn with the 
large washing-basin of a fish-pond on it, containing 
ever so many shillings’ worth of gold and silver fish? 
I can’t do it. I have let all my poetry run to seed, 
and I feel myself as incompetent to do justice to the 
charms of Angelica as a sign-painter would be to 
copy a Madonna of Raphael, or a street ballad 
screamer to sing the “ Stabat Mater’’ of Rossini. [ 
must give up the attempt: but cannot the reader 
help me out of the difficulty by imagining something 
very fair, pink and white, very slight, very ani- 
mated, and very ethereal-looking altogether? Of 
course he can—then there is Angelica Staggers be- 
fore his eyes directly. 

From the moment I saw her I felt that my doom 
was fixed, and my heart travs-fixed. I admired, [ 
loved, I adored her, and the very atmosphere that 
surrounded her (I do n’t mean the smell of roast duck 
that was steaming up from the kitchen) seemed to 
breathe of paradise. Accordingly, as a very natural 
consequence of this feeling of mine, I behaved very 
sheepishl y—blushed and stammered, and tore off the 
buttons of my gloves, stuck my legs into absurd po- 
sitions from not knowing what the deuce to do with 
them, stumbled over an ottoman as I took my 
leave, and to save my own fall caught at a china 
card-tray and smashed it—effecting my retreat at 
length in a state of tremor sufficient to have brought 
on a nervous fever. 

My friend Staggers quizzed me: 

‘Why, Jones, I never saw you so quiet. I al- 
ways thought you such a devil of a fellow among 
the ladies. You’ve lost your tongue to-day—what 
is it?” 

What is it! As if I were going to tell him what 
it was. Supposing I had told him that his sister was 
an angel, the fellow would have grinned and thought 
I was mad. Men never do believe in the divinity of 
their sisters; they are almost as incredulous as hus- 
bands touching their wives. The last man in the 
world I would select as the confident of my love af- 
fairs would be the brother of my adored one. I 
should know that he would annoy me by the most 
anti-romantic anecdotes of his sister’s childhood, and 
tease her to death by frightful stories of myself. And 
so I invented excuses about being ‘‘ out of sorts’’ and 
that sort of thing to account for my unwonted taci- 
turnity and embarrassment at this my first interview 
with Angelica Staggers. 

I was soon a very frequent visitor at the Peckham 
Villa, and I had reason to suppose that I was a wel- 
come one. The old gentleman was very civil; 
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mamma was pressing in her invitations; the ‘‘ maiden 
aunt’? affable in the extreme; and Angelica always 
received me with a smile that I valued at a higher 
price than California and Australia together could 
pay. 

The Staggers family led a quiet life, with the ex- 
ception of Bill, who haunted theatres and cider-cel- 
lars, and harmonic meetings, and passed as disrepu- 
table an existence as a city clerk well could. I sel- 
dom met any one .at the Peckham Villa but the 
family, and occasionally a Signor Fidilini, who was 
Angelica’s music and singing master, and was some- 
times invited to tea in the evening, that he might 
delight Papa Staggers by playing and singing duets 
with Angelica. I can’t say I liked his doing so my- 
self, and I always considered his double-bass growl 
spoiled the silvery notes of his pupil’s voice; and 
then I had a great objection to seeing his jeweled 
fingers hopping about and jumping over Angelica’s 
on the piano, in some of those musical firework 
pieces they played together. But he was a very 
quiet, gentlemanly fellow, and remarkably respectful 
in his manner to Angelica, so that there could be no 
real cause for jealousy—but !—the word seemed quite 
absurd to use in such a case. 

My father pronounced me the idlest clerk he ever 
had. I am not sure that he was quite wrong, but he 
little suspected the cause. While I ought to have 
been drawing abstracts of title, I was drawing fancy 
portraits of Angelica; while I should have been en- 
grossing brief-sheets, Angelica’s form was engrossing 
my thoughts; instead of studying declarations at law, 
I was cogitating a declaration of my attachment. To 
plead well my own cause with herself and her father 
was the only sort of pleading 1 cared for; while the 
answer | might get to my suit was of ten thousand 
times more consequence in my eyes than all the an- 
swers in all the fusty old Chancery suits in all the 
lawyers’ offices in the world. As for reading, Moore 
and Byron supplied food to the mind that ought to 
have been intent on Coke and Blackstone. Apollo! 
god of poetry, and Venus, deification of love, answer 
truly !—is there a more wretched being, a more com- 
pletely fish-out-of-water individual than a lawyer’s 
clerk in love ? 

After long and painful watching, I became con- 
vinced, in spite of a lover’s fears, that Angelica was 
not insensible to my attachment. The little bouquets 
I bought for her at Covent Garden Market were 
received with a look that thrilled through my very 
soul. ([ hope that is a proper expression, but my 
poetry having grown rusty, as I before mentioned, I 
am in some doubt about the matter.) There was, or 
I dreamt it, a gentle pressure of the hand as we met, 
and as we parted, that could mot be accidental, and 
could zo¢ be that of mere friendship. There was a 
half timidity in the tone of her voice as she addressed 
me, different from the self-possession she displayed 
in conversation with others. In short, there were a 
thousand of those little signs, visible though inde- 
scribable, that Angelica Staggers knew that I loved 
her and was gratified by the fact. 

Now most men would have thrown themselves at 





her feet and made their vows, in such a case; but I 
was doubtful whethér that was the most safe course 
to pursue in order to secure the prize. It struck me 
that her father was just one of those crusty old gen- 
tlemen that look on a young fellow as little better 
than a pickpocket, who dares to gain a daughter’s 
affections without first asking her papa’s permission 
todo so. On the other hand, | was quite aware that 
young ladies don’t like to be asked of their papa’s 
before they are asked themselves ; there is too much 
of the Mahometan and of the Continental style in. 
such a proceeding to please our free-born island 
lassies. ‘Still, I might get over that difficulty by ex- 
plaining how hopeless | believed it to be to secure 
her father’s consent at all, unless [ got it first. I 
was right; and so I resolved to have an interview 
with Mr. Staggers and explain my sentiments. 

Did any of my readers ever drive in tandem two 
horses that had never been broken to harness? Did 
he ever let off a blunderbuss that had been loaded 
for ten years? Did he ever walk through long grass 
notoriously full of venomous snakes? Did he ever 
ride a broken-kneed horse over stony ground? Did 
he ever take a cold shower-bath at Christmas? Did 
he ever propose the health of the ladies in the pre- 
sence of the ladies themselves, and before he had at 
all ‘‘ primed”’ himself? Did he ever walk across a 
narrow, greasy plank placed across a chasm some 
hundreds of feet in depth? If he has done all or any 
of these feats, I can bear witness to the fact that he 
has had some experience of nervous work; but if he 
has never been back-parlored with a grave, pompous 
old father, of whom he is about to ask his daughter’s 
hand, thez, I say his experience of real, genuine 
‘nervous work’’ is but infantile after all. Making a 
declaration to the lady herself is nothing to it, though 
a little embarrassing too; but then you know that 
the fair one is in as much trepidation as yourself, and 
not watching you with-a cold calculating eye, weigh- 
ing your expressions, and drawing conclusions per- 
haps prejudicial to your reputation for sense or ho- 
nesty. I declare I would not go through that ordeal 
again for the wealth of the antipodes (that ’s the last 
new phrase :) and, between ourselves, that is the very 
reason why I remain to this day a—— ; —but stay— 
I am anticipating. 

I cannot give an account of my interview with old 
Staggers, because, even half an hour after it was 
over, I had but a confused recollection of what took 
place at it. I only know that it haunted my dreams 
like a nightmare for nights after. I was eternally 
jumping up in my bed in a cold perspiration, with 
my hair half thrusting my night-cap off my head, in 
the midst of “explaining my intentions.’? How- 
ever, a great point was gained—Mr. Staggers agreed 
to offer no opposition to the match, provided my fa- 
ther consented also. 

‘‘T shall call on him to-day, my young friend,” 
he said; ‘‘so dine with us at Peckham at six, 
and you shall know the result. I don’t forbid 
your going there earlier, if you feel inclined to do 
so.’ 

This was handsome. I expressed my gratitude as 
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well as I was able, and at once took a Peckham om- 
nibus, and hastened to Angelica. 

“ Missus is out, sir; and so’s Miss Stag- 
gers: but Miss Angelica’s in the drawing-room, 
sir.” 

“Very well. I’ll.go there—you needn’t show 
me up.”’ 

So saying, I sprang lightly up stairs, and was in 
the drawing-room in an instant. A sudden shriek— 
a short, quick, half-stifled one—met my ears as I en- 
tered, and I saw Signor Fidilini move his arm very 
hastily, as if it had been in far closer proximity to 
the waist of Angelica, who was at the piano,,than I 
should have considered at all necessary in an ordi- 
nary music lesson. 

**Oh dear, Mr. Jones! how you did startle me,” 
cried Angelica, blushing terribly, as she rose to shake 
hands with me. “I didn’t hear you coming at all, I 
assure you.” 

I didn’t need that assurance, and I believe I said 
something of the sort. 

** Mees Angelica so feared, dat I put out my arm 
to stop her fall off from de stool,” said Fidilini; and 
he looked so perfectly truthful and embarrassed as 
he spoke, that my dreadful suspicions began to be 
allayed. 

**] feel quite nervous at this present moment,” said 
Angelica. “Indeed, Signor, you must not ask me 
to take any more music lessons to-day.” 

Signor Fidilini bowed gracefully his assent, and I 
cast a delighted look at Angelica; for was she not 
getting rid of that tiresome music-master for my 
sake? Fidilini packed up his German-sausage roll 
of music, and, bidding us good-day, bowed himself 
out of the room. 

We were alone! We looked uncomfortable, and 
we felt so—I am sure of it in her case as well as my 
own. 

** Angelica!” I exclaimed. 

She started, and looked surprised. 

** Angelica, I love you—you know it: but you do 
not know how deeply and how devotedly,” etc., ete. 
I suppose it is quite unnecessary for me to give the 
remainder of the declaration, because no one can be 
ignorant of the usual form of the words in these 
cases. It is as “stereotyped”? as an Admiralty Se- 
cretary’s letters—but I suppose it means a little 
more, or what a deal of fibbing lovers must be guilty 
of when they come to the grand scene of the do- 
mestic drama of “ love !” 

Angelica hung her head, and blushed, and panted. 
I felt she was mine, and I seized her hand and began 
to cover it with kisses, when she snatched it from 
me in such haste, that her diamond and pearl ring 
scratched my finger. I was amazed! 

“Mr. Jones, I can listen no more. I assure you I 
must listen no more.” 

““Why so? Your father will not oppose my wishes 
for—”’ 

‘Tt is not that, sir: it is, that I cannot reciprocate 
the attachment you profess for me.” 

“Oh! do not say so—do not—” 

“If you have any generosity in your heart, Mr. 





Jones, you will cease this strain at once. You have 
mistaken my feelings altogether.”’ 

“Tt ’s that cursed Fidilini!’’ I cried in a rage, for- 
getting my good-breeding. 

“T beg, sir, that you will not use such language in 
my presence, especially with reference to a gentle- 
man for whom I entertain a feeling of—”’ 

“Love!” I said, with a stupidly indignant laugh, 
and an attempt at an air of tragedy. ‘* But I care 
not. I will shoot him within twenty-four hours, or 
he shall shoot me ;” and [ started to my feet with a 
thorough determination to call out Fidilini without 
an hour’s delay. 

“For heaven’s sake don’t speak so,” cried An- 
gelica. There will be murder; I know he’!! fight, 
and you might kill—”’ 

‘Thank you; I might kill Azm—yes: you don’t 
seem to have any fears lest he should kill me. How- 
ever, he shall have a chance,” and I strode toward 
the door. 

“Stay,” cried Angelica: and she seized my arm: 
“stay, you shall have my secret, and then I throw 
myself on your generosity. He is my husband !” 

‘‘Fidilini?—the devil !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘‘ We are privately married,” said Angelica, “but, 
for the present, do not let—”’ 

Here we were interrupted by the arrival of Mrs. 
and Miss Staggers, who entered the room to our 
great discomifiture. Angelica, with an appealing look 
toward me, hurriedly left the room, 

If ever a poor wretch felt himself in an uncomfort- 
able position, I did at that moment, and during the 
rest of that evening. Mr. Staggers brought home a 
city friend with him, obviously to avoid a téte-d-téte 
with me after dinner, but he took care to inform me, 
in a whisper, that his negotiation with my father had 
failed. I dare say he was very much surprised at 
the cool indifference with which I received this 
piece of information, for he little knew how worth- 
less were the consents of the papas in the present 
instance. 

Of all the artful little hussies that ever lived, de- 
cidedly that girl is the most complete! thought I, as 
I watched the quiet and composed manner in which 
Angelica behaved during dinner and the evening 
which followed. She played and sang as freely as 
ever, and even expressed her sorrow that Signor 
Fidilini was not present, that she might sing one of 
her papa’s favorite duets. If he had been present, I 
believe I should have strangled the fellow against all 
resistance. 

How I passed that night I wont say, but I did not 
sleep. 

Next morning I was at the office as usual, and 
really trying to work hard to keep my thoughts from 
dwelling on Angelica. About ten o’clock, my father 
rushed into the room where I was seated at the desk, 
in company with Mr. Staggers. 

* Villain!” cried Staggers to me. 

“You young scoundrel !”” screamed my father. 

I was really alarmed, for I thought that both those 
respectable elderly gentlemen must have gone mad. 
I stared in open-mouthed astonishment. 
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‘‘ Where ’s my daughter ?”’ bawled Staggers. 

« Answer, sir!’’ shouted my father, as I looked, if 
possible, still more surprised. 

“T don’t know,”’ I replied. 

‘You lie, sir,” cried Staggers. 

‘«‘ You are quibbling, sir,” added my father; “we 
don’t ask where she is at this very moment; you 
know what we mean.”’ 


“Js she married?’ said Staggers: ‘answer 
that.’’ 

“Really, I—”” 

« Answer plainly, sir, and without shuffling,” cried 
my father. 


“T believe she is,” I answered. 

“ Believe! why, you young villain, when you 
know whether you have married her or not, how 
dare you talk about what you believe ?”’ 

“ [marry her! J’m not married to her!’’ I cried, 
in surprise. 

“What the —— does all this mean?’’ exclaimed 
my father, losing all patience. “ Miss Staggers has 





wn arn —————— > = ence ete 


run off from her father’s house—with yow, it’s sus- 
pected.’’ 

** Indeed!” I exclaimed, interrupting him; “ then 
I suppose I may tell the truth; no doubt she is gone 
with her husband, Fidilini.”’ 

Never shall I forget old Staggers’ rage and surprise 
when he heard my simple story; nor his savage 
indignation when my father (thinking only of his own 
son being out of a mess) exclaimed: 

“Tm deuced glad of it.’’ 

I am going to the christening of Madame Fidilini’s 
seventh child to-morrow. They like an old bache- 
lor for a godfather sometimes, because he has no 
other children than godchildren to provide for. 
Grandpapa Staggers will be there, and so will grand- 
mamma and grand-aunt; and the latter will be very 
attentive to me, but she’s more pinched than ever, 
and looks like a dried herring in figure and com- 
plexion. I shall dine with old Staggers afterward, 
and he has some superb claret, much better stulf 
than—well, never mind, I have done! 


_—_ —_ 
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A FAIR young child went wandering out 

One glorious day in June; 
Flirting with bees that were humming about, 
Kissing red buds with a rival pout, 

And mocking the cuckoo’s tune. 


For a moment his tiny hand was lost 

>Mid rushes that fringed the stream ; 
Then it came forth, and white lilies were tossed 
After the golden perch, that crossed 

In the flash of the noontide beam. 


He loitered along in the dusky shade, 
Where spicy cones were spread ! 

He gathered them up, till a pet lamb strayed 

To nibble the sward, then down he laid, 
Hugging its innocent head, 


A pair of glittering wings went by, 
And the child flew after the moth, 
Till a fluttering nestling caught his eye, 
And he chased the bird, but he gave no sigh 
When he saw he had lost them both. 


He found himself in a dazzling place, 
Where Flora had been crowned ; 

Where perfume, color, light, and grace, 

Pure as the flush on his own young face, 
Were flung over bower and mound. 


He stood like an elf in fairy lands, 
With a wide and wistful stare ; 

As a maiden over her casket stands, 

*Mid heaps of jewels beneath her hands 
Uncertain which to wear. — 


He went through the burnished rainbow maze, 
For some trophy to carry away ; 

To the tulip-bed, and acacia sprays, 

To the luscious breath and the scarlet blaze, 
Not knowing where to stay. 





At last the child was seen to pass 

With one sweet opening rose, 
And a blade of the white-streaked ribbon-grass :— 
The beautiful things, in the gorgeous mass, 

That his untaught spirit chose. 


He strolled to the sea-beach, bleak and bare, 
And climbed to a jutting spot; 
And the child was wooing his idols there, 
Nursing the flower and grass with care, 
All else in the world forgot. 


A dense, dark cloud rolled over the sky, 
Like a vast triumphal car! 

The child looked up as it thickened on high, 

And watched its thundering storm-wheels fly 
Through the blue arch, fast and far. 


He knelt with the trophies he held so dear, 

And his beaming head was bowed ; : 
As he murmured with mingled trust and fear, 
‘<I °ll twine chem together and leave them here, 

For the Gop who made that cloud.” 


Worshiping child, thou wert doing then 
What all below should do; 

We hear it taught by the Prophet men, 

We see it traced by the Prophet pen, 
By the Holy, the Wise, the True. 


’ 


We must all lay down the flowers we bear . 
Held close in doting pride! 

We must be ready to willingly spare, 

On Life’s altar-rock, the things most fair, 
And loved beyond all beside. 


Worshiping child, may the tempest hour 
Find me with my apirit as bowed! 

As thou didst give the grass and the flower, 

May I yield what I love best to the Power 
Of Hr that makes the cloud. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SOPHRONE BUTLER TO ESTHER WILLIAMS. 


M-——., April 28th, 1852. 


Go back, dearest, a fortnight, and see why I am 
here. Take the low, snug seat you like best’of all, 
in the quietest corner of our breakfast-room at Buf- 
falo. Lay aside your book, child. Yes, I see. It 
goes no farther than your lap; your forefinger keeps 
the place; and I know from this that you will listen 
with kind eyes, with a kind smile, and then go on 
directly again reading your German metaphysics. 

You see that, a fortnight ago, my dear mother, 
fresh-looking and stately, in a stone-gray Thibet, 
rich collar and graceful little morning-cap, sat at a 
side-table writing. My father, still fresher, still 
statelier than she, sat at the breakfast-table in his 
easy robe and slippers, sipping his coffee now and 
then, without looking away in the least from his 
morning papers. And pray observe what vigorous 
rocking went on in the velvet chair, that is large 
enough for two people to be sitting in. Observe 
how I, Sophrone Butler, the occupant of that chair, 
carried myself. 

“Pa!” said I, wheeling suddenly half-round and 
stopping my rocking. 

And pa said—‘‘ What now, Sophrone ?”’ 

1 held out my hand, and with modest look and 
mien said—‘ I want forty dollars.’’ 

‘Forty dollars, crazy-head !” 

“Forty dollars, pa; and moderate enough too. 
Forty dollars instead of the five times forty it will 
cost you doing all that ma has planned. And then, 
after all, she would spend it for nothing; for there 
is clearly no such thing as getting me the right kind 
of husband here at Buffalo. We’ve both been try- 
ing it a long time; hav n’t we, ma?”’ 

‘‘ Both been trying it! Whata girl you are, So- 
phrone !”’ 

‘“Well, ma, say honestly if the head and front of 
all your planning isn’t to get me a lover before this 
season that is coming is over? A lover, I mean, of 
just the right sort, whom you and all Buffalo (and 
especially ail Buffalo) can approve, and I can marry ; 
whom I can marry, whether I love, or hate, or am 
indifferent ; because he is of the right sort so far as 
family and outward qualities are concerned ; and be- 
cause next December, the twentieth day, I shall be 
twenty-four, as all Buffalo knows, and yet am with- 
out prospects in matrimonial quarters, as, Moreover, 
all Buffalo knows.” 

“ This is true, as you say, Sophrone,” replied ma, 
speaking earnestly, and turning half-round from her 
billet-writing. ‘All Buffalo does know that you 
will be twenty-four next December. I never saw 





anybody like you; you tell ittoeverybody. It isn’t 
enough for you to speak of it whenever it comes in 
naturally, you must tell Mrs. Curtis of it yesterday ; 
and you knew, of course, that she would say to all 
her old acquaintances, not to speak of the new ones 
she will make among the gentlemen, that she may 
say to them—‘ Did you know that Sophrone Butler 
is twenty-four? almost twenty-five. She is, as true 
as you live! and not married, or likely to be. I 
should think she would be discouraged, should n’t 
you?’?. You know she’li do this, Sophrone; and 
what made you tell her when there was not the least 
need of it? You look so young, and appear so like 
a child, some way, no one would think you more 
than twenty, or even eighteen, if you would keep 
still. I can’t think why you don’t.” 

‘“‘ Because I like to speak, and look, and act the 
living truth; and because I so loathe all this mas- 
querading that people take up. It half Spoils us all, 
and makes our life—oh, so poor, so shabby,! We 
just have a good sincere, natural hour now and then. 
And havn’t you seen, ma, that it is when some 
earnest person like Mr. Jordan comes along, breaks 
through the conventional crust about us, speaking 
directly to our souls, so that they come forward out 
of the deep places where we let them be mostly, 
since they are of little service to us in our ordinary 
life, and then, somehow, we are so happy !”’ 

‘*T don’t know,”’ said mother, who had been list- 
ening as if she did not clearly comprehend what con- 
nection all this that I was saying about the soul and 
Mr. Jordan, had with my unaccountable and alto- 
gether unprecedented habit of declaring my age, on 
every occasion. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ she repeated. 
“T like Mr. Jordan. It is somehow always pleasant 
being where he is. I always feel as if I were better 
than with other persons; but [ don’t know why it 
it is, I am sure.”’ 

“I know. It is because his soul speaks to your 
soul, and not merely his eyes and lips to your eyes 
and lips.’ 

‘Perhaps so. But what were you thinking of? 
What do you want with the forty, instead of the five 
times forty dollars I would spend in getting you a 
husband ?”? 

‘Yes, Sophrone,”’ now interposed father, turning 
his paper. ‘You must be thinking of a cheaper 
market somewhere.” 1sn’t he mischievous, Esther? 

“T want to go to New England, to Uncle Ben’s.” 

“That?” 

** Now, Sophrone Butler, you shan’t!”’ said mo- 
ther, bringing herself now wholly round to face me, 
and a good deal excited. ‘It has never been 80 


pleasant for us, any time, as it will be this summer. 
The Merricks so near us, you know ! and going with 
us to the springs ; and Jerome so inclined to like you 
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and wait upon you, as you must see. He has a hun- 
dred plans; and one can see, as he talks about them, 
that you are to have a part in them all. There is 
nowhere so fine a fellow, or one with every thing to 
recommend him as he has. And his family all like 
you so well.”’ 

“Yes, mother, this is the very thing that troubles 
me, and makes me long to be away, where I can 
neither see nor hear any thing of Jerome Merrick, 
nor of any of the Merricks. He knows, as well as 
I do, that you and his mother have determined, in a 
deliberate, well digested method, that where one is 
there the other shall be, through the season; that, 
at concert, party, ball and promenade, I shall be seen 
hanging like a helpless thing on his arm, looking now 
softly up into his face, and then softly down on the 
carpet.’’ I saw that her eyes glistened with pleasure 
over my picture, and soI wenton. “ Then curious 
heads will be put close to yours and Mrs. Merrick’s, 
to be told more about it than the world knows; to 
hear if possible about the day; to congratulate and 
say—‘Ah, yes, delightful! perfectly delightful! Szch 
a match!’ And then, by and by, would be busy 


steps all through this house; together with heaps of 


white flowers, satin and lace ; heaps of white loaves ; 
and cards, five hundred of them, and white gloves; 
and, last of all, you would see me whirl away out 
of your sight, for some great, strange place, I weep- 
ing, you weeping, pa with lead in his heart, and this 
great house with still rooms all through it. This is 
what you and Mrs. Merrick have planned, mother. 
And it would be a miserable masquerade from be- 
ginning to end, since neither Jerome’s heart nor my 
own would have any part in it. Nor yours, mother ; 
for it can’t be that you really want me settled away, 
for the rest of your life and mine, out of this house.” 

‘‘ Why, no—not that,” answered ma. 

“No; it would, on the contrary, be quite a grief. 
It is one of all Buffalo’s requirements; this is all. 
But I am in no haste to meet it. If I am to be mar- 
ried, and the right one shows his face to me, well 
and good! I will take my fate; and, I have no doubt, 
like it; but it shall be without maneuvering in the 
least to accomplish it. Nor can I bear that others 
maneeuvre in the least for me. It spoils all my 
comfort; especially if the gentleman knows it, as I 
am sure Jerome does. I want to go off on this very 
account.”’ 

“This is too bad, Sophrone !” said pa, ina good 
voice. ‘It is very odd, Isabel,” turning to mother. 
‘You will say any time, you do say it often, that a 
wise Providence overrules all things. You say it 
to Mrs. Merrick—I ’ve heard you—and Mrs. Mer- 
rick answers—‘ Yes, indeed, I guess it does, Mrs. 
Butler!’ But you know what is next said; how, 
bringing your head nearer Mrs. Merrick’s, you say, 
‘It was delightful last evening, wasn’t it? Our 
plans are going to succeed, I really believe.’ To 
this Mrs. Merrick replies in the same confidential 
whisper—‘ Yes, indeed! I knew they would. 1 
never made up my mind for any thing yet, that I 
did n’t carry it through straight.’ ” 

“Now you know, as well as you know you’re 








alive, Frederic, that you never heard us say that!” 
said ma, half-laughing and half-vexed. 

‘‘Something very much like that I heard you say 
last evening, while I was reading the ‘ Union.’ ” 

“T declare you didn’t!” 

‘*T declare I did!” laughing. ‘And it sounds as 
well as nine-tenths that you and Mrs. ‘Merrick say, 
when you have your heads together, would, if I were 
to repeat it to you afterward. The fact is, you 
women-folks are mighty foolish; or, what is worse - 
still, you are wise enough somewhere in the deep 
souls Sophrone has been talking about; but you 
neglect the wisdom, and only reflect, as it were, all 
the folly and nonsenze that Mrs. This and Miss That 
shed upon you out of society, so-called.” 

‘* You are too bad! I am provoked as I can be, ifI 
do laugh,”’ 

“Well, well! tell me when you and Mrs. Mer- 
rick have said something really worth saying, car- 
rying it forward, I mean, out of the heart into the 
life.” 

‘* Why, since you listened so sharply to our folly 
last evening,” said ma, quite provoked. ‘ Perhaps 
you heard Mrs. Merrick say to Miss Spofford and 
me, that, for all we look so far for happiness, it is 
always in our own hearts that we must really find 
it. Did you hear her say this, I wonder ?”’ 

‘Yes ; and you replied as Mrs. Merrick does to all 
the milk-and-water things you say. She said, “ Yes, 
indeed! I have often thought of that, have n’t you, 
Miss Spofford ?”’ 

‘¢ Milk-and-water things !”’ I am sure Iam obliged 
to you. It was the truth, at any rate. You can’t 
deny that.” 

“Tt is true, my wife, if it comes not merely from 
the lips but from a conviction ; and if the life accords 
with ,it. You shall be the judge whether this is the 
case with Mrs. Merrick.” 

Ma did not speak, and pa continued with a serious 
air. ‘* Within fifteen minutes I heard her say to 
you—‘I told you, Mrs. Butler, how I had set my 
whole heart on a papter maché table for my back 
parlor, I want it for the north-east corner, you 
know.’ You nodded, smiled, and said, ‘ Yes; and I 
do hope you’!l get it! Mr. Merrick is so abundantly 
able.’ Mrs. Merrick’s countenance fell at this. 
‘Yes, indeed !’ she said, ‘I guess he is able! But he 
don’t care! He just says—poh! or something like 
that, in his vexatious way, you know; and I really 
don’t believe I shall get it. If I don’t, 1 shall be so 
mad and cross! I shan’t know how to bear it— 
should you?’ And you said, ‘No, I am sure I 
shouldn’t! You need one so much! one about the 
size of mine. I think it is a real affliction to be 
denied the articles one needs, especially if one might 
have them as well as not.’ Mrs. Boyd came in then 
—do you remember ?—and the affliction was re- 
hearsed to her, as if neither you, my wife, nor Mrs. 
Merrick, believed, in your hearts, that happiness is 
to be found anywhere in this world but under a 
papier maché table.”’ 

I half pitied mother, although I saw that what pa 
said was just. She contended no longer, but looked 
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down on her fingers with flushed cheeks and a 
quivering lip. I think pa, too, half pitied her; for 
he said, as he was folding his paper to go—‘‘I say 
this so plainly, Isabel, because I see just how it is 
with you. You are inwardly noble, if you would 
accustom yourself to look calmly to your own con- 
victions, and see what is right for you, a creature 
whom God has generously endowed and placed 
here for a purpose—if you would do this instead of 
foregoing your own true action, your personality, as 
the philosophers, some of them, have it, fluttering 
with all who flutter, and talking unmeaning things 
with all who come near you with their heads full 
of nonsense. There are many weak, superficial 
persons whom yow should direct and put right, 
Isabel; but very few, none, in fact, who can give 
you so good a cue as you yourself are capable of 
finding in your own superior intelligence. If So- 
phrone wants to go to Ben’s, I would let her go, if I 
were you. Hanson and his wife are going to New 
London and Boston in a week or two, and this will 
give her a capital chance.” 

‘Excellent!’ said I, ready to go flying that mo- 
ment. And ma seemed to think it not bad. Pa’s 
mingled admonition and praises had done ber good, I 
saw. She was still excited; but she smiled, and 
had affectionate eyes on his face. 

‘“‘For my part,’”’ continued my father, “{ would 
like to have her go. It will do her good in many 
ways. And, for your part, if she goes, you can let 
your and Mrs. Merrick’s joint plans off, and Mrs. 
Merrick, to a certain extent, with them. Mrs. 
Merrick will stay at home more, you will stay at 
home more, so that I can have you a little to myself, 
as L used to; and I confess [ would be a happier 
man for this.” 

A good deal moved, he kissed us both, and 
went. 

“T don’t care if you do go, Sophrone,”’ said my 
mother, after a long contemplation of her fingers. 
“T think myself that Mrs. Merrick is very ill-natured 
and superficial. Andsometimes, when I am away 
from her influences, I think that Jerome is hardly 
the right kind of man for you. ButI can’t bear to 
have you go off there, so far. We can manage in 
some way, if youstay here, to break off this plan 
with them—although I| hardly know how to do it 
without offending Mrs. Merrick ; and one had better 
not have her for an enemy if one can help it.” 

“ And if I go?” 

‘« If you go, we can keep still about it till the very 
day before you go; and then, and afier youare gone, 
I can call it one of your whims—as, in truth, it is, 
Sophrone. There isn’t another girl in Buflalo who 
wouldn’t go as many hundred miles to get him as 
you do to let him off.” 

So I thanked my mother, and then went to my 
room to write this letter to Uncle Ben, who, in pass- 
ing, is my uncle in this wise. My paternal grand- 
father married his mother after he—Uncle Ben, I 
mean—was already adopted into the family of a re- 
lative who was a wealthy farmer. There he re- 
mained until he was married, when he settled down 





on this green farm of his own at M——. My parents 
and I once traveled this way together, returning by 
way of the mountains, Canada, the St. Lawrence, 
and the Lakes. But this was a long time ago. 
Uncle and aunt visited us at Buffalo once, and we 
went to the Falls and Cleaveland with them, I re- 
member ; but this was a still longer time ago. | 
remembered clearly little of them, or of this place. 
I had, however, very pleasant, although indistinct 
recollections of a man with pleasant blue eyes, who 
held me on his knee and played with my curls, 
while he said lively things, such as children dearly 
love to hear, to make me laugh and clap my hands, 
or told me little stories, out of the New Testament 
chiefly, and full of pathos, especially in his way ot 
telling them, to make me snap my eyes and turn 
away my head to hide the tears. I remembered 
lambs running over the high rocks in the pasture; 
and standing on the top of one that was as large asa 
house, almost, frisking all they dared on that narrow 
apex, while their dams stood near the foot, looking 
up, calling and admonishing them. I remembered 
trees full of plums and birds; and a leaping brook 
somewhere, where it was very still, where there 
were beautiful soft cushions of moss, and where the 
sunshine was bewitchingly varied by the flickering 
leaves. I could remember sitting alone in the outer 
door to watch the moonlight on the trees and dark- 
leaved vines ; and that, while I sat there, one came 
out, laid her hand on my head, stooped low to kiss 
me, and said, “ You are a dear little girl.’? This 
was Aunt Nanny. 

The remembrances were all alluring, you see. [ 
longed to come, not only to be away from a pain, but 
to be near a positive pleasure. Still I had some 
misgivings about offering myself to them for the long 
time I meant to stay. I wrote—‘‘ Let me come and 
stay three months with you and aunt, dear uncle. | 
want to have a good, quiet time. I wont trouble 
you; | wont be in your way. Tell aunt I will make 
her caps, Wipe dust away, and pick her salad, and 
peas, and currants. For you, dear unele, I will 
keep the weeds out of your vegetable beds, if you will 
get me a little hoe just right for it ; and carry luncheon 
and cool drinks to the fields to you.”’ 

This was the kind answer. ‘ Yes, good Sophrone, 
come and stay three years, if you can be contented 
with our plain country life so long. You ‘* wont be 
in our way,’ yousay. But don’t say it again, Niece 
Sophrone ; don’t feel it again. Do you remember 
the little green grave down in the corner of the field, 
where little May sleeps? She was of your age. 
She died just as she was beginning to toddle out 
to meet me whenever I came in from my work, and 
to call me, in distinct syllables—‘ papa.’ It was a 
hard blow; for she was all the child we had ever 
had. I have lived twenty-two years since, but it 
bends me to the earth now, at times. What I would 
say about the little grave, is this. When the season 


gets along far enough, if you will tell us how to fix it 
there to make it beautiful ; and if you will plant some 
flower-seeds, we will be very grateful to you. Your 
aunt and I put out a white rose at each side of the 
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grave last season; and a good many years ago, our 
wild nephew, Charlie Graves, planted a pretty 
willow at the head, and a larch nearit. I remember 
you as a girl often upon the spring, but often sitting 
quietly by yourself; often laughing, often, also, with 
tears in your eyes; so that I think of you now asa 
girl of feeling and serious thoughts, who will like to 
go down there and work quietly by yourself now 
and then to make the place beautiful. 

‘‘ For the rest, we have plenty of room, plenty of 
help, plenty of every thing. Tell your father and 
mother to come, by and by, when the plums are ripe, 
and the roses in bloom. They have n’t been here for 
a dozen years; but I dare say they remember the 
rows of cherry-trees and currant-bushes. Tell them 
to come in June. They sha’n’t be sorry. 

‘¢ In this invitation, and in ali the rest I have said, 
your aunt cordially joins me. She is a good aunt, 
Niece Sophrone. You can’t help loving her, if you 
are, in any respect, like your Uncle Ben.’ 

I dolove her. We sit and chat by the hour, she go- 
ing industriously on with her plain sewing, I making 
her fine linen spencer and under-sleeves. She is a 
handsome woman; but she dresses like a Quaker. 
Uncle Ben and I have a desire to see how she will 
look dressed somewhat as ma dresses. 

The Merricks were all out of town for the sake of 
a country wedding when I came. Could any thing 
be more lucky than that, | wonder. I have not yet 
heard from them; my parents have not yet written. 
They will come in July to take me back with them. 

I will write to you often; you will write to me 
often; and, on the whole, there shall not, any where, 
be a more grateful child, than 

Your loving friend, 





SoPHRONE, 
CHAPTER II. 
GOOD SOPHRONE TO ESTHER WILLIAMS. 
JM- » May 20th. 


No, my dear! You can tell me all about many 
things—puddings and ginger-cakes, for instance. 
You can tell me how many eggs to put into the pud- 
diag, and how much ginger into the cakes; and I 
can tie on my wide apron, turn back my sleeves and 
do your bidding. 

But if you tell me to wait and watch for Dan Cupid, 
because he is ‘‘ purblind,”’ and therefore most likely 
to be making his way to those who clamor for him; 
to coax him to come and to stay when he does come, 
by a certain amount of sugar and gracious demeanor, 
because he is “wayward” as well as purblind, I 
open my eyes on you and say inwardly—‘‘She 
knows nothing about it. Cupid himself, if he hears 
you, snaps his wings, sets them to glancing in the 
light, and is gone beyond a hearing of your advice. 
I have had various heart-experiences, I have tried 
to love various persons who made what we call good 
offers. I have taken time to see if I could not /earn 


to like them in the right way, to accept them and 
call them Husband. But it grew heavier every day, 
until with many regretful words and tears and heart- 
{ w>:dered what 


aches it was all over between us. 








it meant. When I saw others loving and marrying, 
I wondered that I could not do the same. And by 
and by, I knew that it was because the benevolence 
that is in my brain bears sway over all the other 
faculties and passions, forbidding them to accept one 
who does not come to me, needing me to be a com- 
fort and a help to him. Well, Grover was one of 
these; and, as if he suspecied my reasoning, he 
came, and standing respectfully afar off, asked me to 
be his friend for life. He was younger than myself 
by six or Seven years; was just as tall as myself, but, - 
in his male attire, looking much shorter; was ten- 
der and sensitive as a girl. He wanted to lean on 
me; was more than content to look up to me; 
and, surely Benevolence might have found plea- 
sure in taking him to her tender keeping. She 
did, It was my meat and my drink awhile, taking 
care of him when he came; and when he was away, 
thinking how I would take care of him as long as I 
lived. But, by and by, Reason came a little before 
Benevolence, and said—‘ In such a marriage as this, 
madam, where would be the dignity in him, the 
veneration in you, that always must come into this 
relation to make it beautiful and true?”’ I asked 
Grover; but he could tell me nothing about where 
they would be; and so we went apart, talking fondly 
to the last about being friends for life—good, warm 
friends; about always being interested in each other’s 
welfare, and so on, and so on. 

One can see!—A noble, good old gentleman of 
fifty-five or sixty must come to me and ask me 
to go with him to his home, to be ‘‘greenness and 
strength’? to him. He must be a mango whom I can 
look up; whom I must venerate for his years, his 
great qualities; and dearly love for his kind, true 
heart, for his regard to my comfort, for the pleasant 
home he gives me; and for whom | must, at the 
same time, feel an infinite tenderness, on account of 
the failing sight, the slow limbs, and a certain child- 
like trust in me that shall always be touching my 
heart and making it a dear thing, a dear thing to be 
near him andtoseetohim. I wish he would come! 
I wish he would come! For it is so pleasant here 
to-night! Down by the meadow-brook, so far off 
that one just heard them, the frogs are singing in such 
a plaintive way, that I long to go down there, and to 
say to them, standing by their little pools—‘*‘ Bless 
you, you poor frogs! why wont you be a little hap- 
pier in your green spring homes, and see how the 
moon and the stars shine with a lovely light upon 
your heads? And then, why wont you sing, all of 
you, in a way to carry unmixed pleasure to my heart, 
in place of this half-and-half feeling that I find so 
troublesome? But, any way, whether you will or 
not, I must say that you are dear, good frogs; and 
that I shall sit at the windows up there in the red 
house, and listen to your singing.’’ 

Until he comes—my old gentleman, Esther, dear ; 
and then I will attend to him, listen to him, or sit 
still with him while he holds my hand and lays his 
gray hairs on my shoulder, thinking how dear I am 
to him, and how fresh and good his life is by my 
side. 
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Did I tell you how Mahlon Fletcher followed me 
with pale looks, last winter, and at last asked me 
‘ with trembling, if I would not try to love him! He 
is still pale, my parents say; and now that I am 
away, comes often to sit with them in my own chair 
at my own side of the table. And thus it is, that in 
the midst of my pleasure, thoughts of poor Mahlon 
mustsmite me. I would like to be told whether the 
bitter is always to be mixed in this way with the 
sweet in my cup. If it is, God being my friend and 
helper, I will so work upon myself, that the bitter 
shall be made in reality a sweetener of my life, by 
leading me to be humble, and full of love and trust 
like a blessed, little child. 

My parents wiil come when the cherries and 
strawberries ripen, and the roses blossom in the yard. 

A wild nephew of Aunt Nanny will come about the 
same time. He is at Harvard. Uncle says not a 
word about him; aunt shakes her head, and says— 
“He is a wild boy—a wild boy.”’ He has traveled 
west and south, since he entered college; has been 
suspended once for a great theft of apples and peaches 
from the garden of one of the professors ; so that, al- 
though it is eleven years since he entered college, 
he has yet to graduate as a practitioner of law, which 
he will do at the next commencement. 

“Hu!” wrote he, after having made this an- 
nouncement, ‘‘I want to go up there where you are, 
when it is well over, and shake myself. You ’ve got 
lots of fruit, they tell me. I want some of it con- 
foundediy. Apropos! (which means by the way, 
good Aunt Nanny,) youboth know, and that Sophrone 
Butler, who@hey say is staying there, knows, no 
doubt, that once | was duly tried and duly convicted 
for siealing fruit. Well! I thank Heaven that I was! 
But look here, uncle and aunt, and you, their niece, 
Sophrone—if you, uncle and aunt, know that One 
who is your Father, my Father, and everybody else’s 
Father, had something to do with making your fruit 
grow, and that He is willing that all his children 
should taste all his bounties; if you, Sophrone, (as I 
shall call you from this time, if you are flexible and 
have a good-natured smile,) or Miss Butler, (if you 
are stiff and like a pipe-stem,) if you do ’t eat all the 
best peaches yourself, or tuck them away in some 
sly place till they rot, I shall no more steal your fruit 
than you will steal the hairs out of my head, as you 
shall see. 

“ Au revotr, uncle and aunt. Az revotr, Sophrone, 
or Miss Butler, as the case may be. 

“ CHARLIE.” 


W hat do you suppose will be done in the house, 
when such a wild thing as that comes? But, good- 
night, dear friend. Ask your husband to send me 
some new books—any thing racy and well worth 
reading—by express. Ask Anna and Roxy to put up 
some tulips and other beautiful plants in a box and 
send them to me here by the freight-train. And do 
you, who are always so kind, bless you! send me a 
few rare seeds in your next letter :—your mezt; re- 
member, dearest; for they should already be in the 
ground. Send me some seeds that produce deep-b!ue 





flowers, if you can; and I will be always, as I am 
now, Your loving SOPHRONE., 


CHAPTER III. 


SOPHRONE BUTLER TO ESTHER WILLIAMS. 


MM- » June 15th. 

I would like to have you understand just how 
comfortable we are here together. It gives uncle 
and aunt not a little pleasure that I have such a fond 
liking for them, for their simple, but, at the same 
time, delicious dishes, for the scenery around in 
sight, so lovely in the whole and in its least feature; 
that the little grave in the corner of the field becomes 
daily more beautiful under my hands, and the garden 
and yard also: and especially that my cheeks come 
out so full and with such a healthy color in them. As 
for me, I could go on my knees before them, any 
time; they have such kindness, such integrity and 
excellent sense. 

Before I write to you again, my parents will be 
here—probably. And poor Charlie, too, I suppose. 
Aunt Nanny says she remembers him as a pleasant, 
generous-hearted, but outrageously noisy little fel- 
low, who continually ran over people, screamed in 
their ears, and spoiled their patience. His mother 
died leaving her four-years-old boy to be continually 
restrained and found fault with, by nurse, house- 
keeper, teachers, and father. The boy hated it all. 
In his very nature he hated whatever restraints he 
felt touching him. One knows this from the note 
uncle received from him this morning. It was a re- 
ply to one from uncle to him, in which he said, among 
other sensible things—* You shall be as welcome as 
the sun is, Charlie, when he shines his brightest. 
You shall have fuil swing in orchard, garden and 
field; and in this way, you see, I put it out of your 
power to steal my fruit. 

‘¢ Your aunt has tearful eyes, because she thinks 
of your mother that is gone ;—gone out of your sight, 
Charlie, yet keeping very near her son, wherever he 
goes. Your aunt remembers your early liking for 
custards and cream-cakes—and for preserves too, I 
believe. Did n’t you steal a whole quart of her 
strawberries when you were here a boy of sixteen 
or thereabouts, and make yourself sick thereby? 
She says, in remembrance—‘ Poor fellow! I suppose 
he wanted them. This time he shan’t want for any 
thing; strawberries or cream-cakex, or any thing that 
he likes and I can make for him. He’s a man now, 
and will restrain himself.’ ” 

Charlie wrote—‘ Yes, good Aunt Nanny, you have 
it. J will restrain myself. If anybody else comes 
near me to hold me, or curb me in any way, hu! how 
restive am! I throw him from me with my whole 
soul in the impulse, saying, or at any rate, feeling 
sharply enough—‘ Hands off! hands off! sir; for you 
see I shan’t bearit! Keepa still tongue within your 





teeth, sir, when you would recapitulate your homi- 
lies, or your resolutions, or your by-laws to me.’ 
And I am fiercer than any lion, I, who could be led 
through fire and water by a cob-web, if hands like 
those I remember my mother to have, had hold of it; 
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and if eyes like hers were mingling their intelligence 
and love with mine. But, good-bye, uncle and aunt; 
I must study! Good-bye, Miss Butler, or Miss So- 
phrone. I guess it is Miss Sophrone, is n’t it?” 
Evening. 

I heard a carriage drive up to the door, while I 
was writing at sunset in this long letter to you. It 
was an easy-going carriage, 1 thought; it came up 
the lawn as if the turf was no more turf, into which 
pebbles and gravel came, but softest Axminster. 
And this is What it ought to have been for such a 
horse, for sech a carriage, I thought further as, from 
my west window, I looked down on a large, silver- 
gray horse ; on a buggy, black and lustrous as ebony 
without, within lined with drab velvet, or drab satin, 
or drab something, having the unmistakable air of 
immaculate softness and luxury. It had moreover 
an exuberance of white lamb’s-wool matting. The 
horse had a proud neck; he had slight, graceful limbs, 
which he lifted so high that uncle’s man, Frank, who 
was taking him to the stable, had not a little appre- 
hension of being trampled upon. 

‘*Who—who on earth has come?’’ thought I, 
watching the wheels as they disappeared in the 
dusky carriage-house. ‘‘l wonder whether it is the 
Pacha of Egypt, or somebody from some place 
where oranges hang on the trees all the year, and’’— 
Aunt soon came in and shut the door softly behind 
her. 

‘‘He ’s come!” said she. She was self- possessed, 
but the heightened color on her cheeks betokened a 
little inward disturbance. 

“Who has come, Aunt Nanny? Who could 
come here with such a horse and carriage as that?” 

“Charlie’s father! it’s Charlie’s father, poor 
Maria’s husband.” 

‘‘Oh! what made him come here! I suppose he 
hurried your sister out of the world by his morose- 
ness. I wonder who wants to see such a man 
here!’? I was heated; I was biting a finger-nail to 
the quick. 

“Oh no, niece Sophrone. There was never a 
tenderer husband than Charles Graves was to Maria. 
The ground was n’t good enough for her to step on. 
He dressed her like a queen, and, after her health 
failed—she died of consumption, you know—he car- 
ried her in his arms, as a mother carries her child, 
up stairs and down, and from room to room, any- 
where wkere she thought she could be most comfort- 
able. When she died, he almost died—and he has 
been a different man ever since, in his pulpit and 
everywhere. Before, in the pulpit, he was like 
Christ; since, he has beena sort of Paul, saying great 
things in a great way, but hard to be understood 
sometimes; saying less of the love of God and Christ 
toward us than of the duties they require us to ful- 
fill, and—”’ 

‘* But, aunt, dear, you lift him to the skies almost, 
{ thought he was a tyrant toward the little Charlie.”’ 

‘So he was, dear, ina way. But he was never 
well a day afler his trouble. He had sick nerves— 
he had headache always. I think it was the strong 
tea and coffee he drank, and studying so close—but 





he was half crazed with it. Well, you see, little 
Charlie was a healthy, vigorous boy—he has always 
been well and full of life—and he distracted his fa- 
ther with his noise, and then with the sly mischief 
he did, and the sly little revenges he took when he 
was restrained so that he could no longer run through 
the rooms and shout as loudly as he chose. But I 
came up after you, dear. He was in his room seeing 
to his dress; and I wanted to tell you all about how 
kind he used to be to Maria, since you already knew 
of his severity to Charlie. He was a father, you . 
know, and there was no mother to stand by his side 
and Charlie’s, with the explanations and soothing 
ways that our busy husbands most of them need at 
times to bring patience into the midst of their jus- 
tice. We must remember this. You must remem- 
ber it, my child, for I see that your heart is set against 
him.” 

She helped me put on a clean white dress, a taste- 
ful black silk apron, a very simple little coilar over a 
pink and drab ribbon, and then 1 went below with her. 

He was at the door with uncle, looking at the 
clusters of tiny young grapes that hung through the 
trellis; and aunt led me out to them, saying, as we 
advanced through the hall : 

‘“‘ Brother Charles, this is our niece, Miss Butler. 
Dr. Graves, Sophrone.”’ 

He had my hand in his, that was as soft as a 
babe’s, and held it, and kept shaking it, with eyes not 
in the least Jike an ogre’s on my face, as aunt 
added— 

“‘ Niece Sophrone we call her. She is a dear girl 
here in the house where, before she came, there was 
no young creature but the kitten.”’ 

“| presume so,’’ interposed he, still holding my 
hand, and still looking in an abstracted way into my 
face. 

** Yes, and we hope that you will like her, and 
that she will like you.”’ She laughed a little, albeit 
she spoke with heartiness. We all laughed a little. 
Dr. Graves bowed over my hand slightly, as if to 
say, ‘‘I think we will manage that pretty well,” and 
then let it go. 

We went out into the yard, where aunt promised 
to come as soon as she had seen a little to Clara’s 
supper-table. She did not stay long. She never 
needs to stay long to see to Clara’s supper-table. 
She has elegant means at her disposal, and elegant 
tastes, so that her table, especially her supper-table, 
pleases one like beautiful wax modeling. 

I don’t know how it was, [am sure I don’t, but 
from the moment that he—Dr. Graves 1 mean, of 
course—stood there before me, holding my hand ina 
way as if he were attending to electrical transmis- 
sions from its nerves, and with his eyes on my face, 
looking my soul through and through, as I knew, 
and as I was moreover well-pleased to know, I 
liked him and was at ease with him as if he were 
my father. I still remembered his severity toward 
Charlie; but only to compassionate the suffering that 
led to it. For I saw that he was good, and, beyond 
this, his high endowments, his noble and perfectly 
beautiful face and figure charmed me, and made me 
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Did I tell you how Mahlon Fletcher followed me 
with pale looks, last winter, and at last asked me 
‘ with trembling, if I would not try to love him! He 
is still pale, my parents say; and now that I am 
away, comes often to sit with them in my own chair 
at my own side of the table. And thus it is, that in 
the midst of my pleasure, thoughts of poor Mahlon 
must smite me. I would like to be told whether the 
bitter is always to be mixed in this way with the 
sweet in my cup. If it is, God being my friend and 
helper, I wiil so work upon myself, that the bitter 
shall be made in reality a sweetener of my life, by 
leading me to be humble, and full of love and trust 
like a blessed, little child. a 

My parents will come when the cherries and 
strawberries ripen, and the roses blossom in the yard. 

A wild nephew of Aunt Nanny will come about the 
same time. He is at Harvard. Uncle says not a 
word about him; aunt shakes her head, and says— 
“He is a wild boy—a wild boy.”’ He has traveled 
west and south, 'since he entered college; has been 
suspended once for a great theft of apples and peaches 
from the garden of one of the professors ; so that, al- 
though it is eleven years since he entered college, 
he has yet to graduate as a practitioner of law, which 
he will do at the next commencement. 

“Hu!” wrote he, after having made this an- 
nouncement, ‘I want to go up there where you are, 
when it is well over, and shake myself. You ’ve got 
lots of fruit, they tell me. I want some of it con- 
foundediy. Apropos! (which means by the way, 
good Aunt Nanny,) youboth know, and that Sophrone 
Butler, who@hey say is staying there, knows, no 
doubt, that once { was duly tried and duly convicted 
for stealing fruit. Well! I thank Heaven that I was! 
But look here, uncle and aunt, and you, their niece, 
Sophrone—if you, uncle and aunt, know that One 
who is your Father, my Father, and everybody else’s 
Father, had something to do with making your fruit 
grow, and that He is willing that all his children 
should taste all his bounties; if you, Sophrone, (as | 
shall call you from this time, if you are flexible and 
have a good-natured smile,) or Miss Butler, (if you 
are stiff and like a pipe-stem,) if you do ’t eat all the 
best peaches yourself, or tuck them away in some 
sly place till they rot, I shall no more steal your fruit 
than you will steal the hairs out of my head, as you 
shall see. 

“ Au revotr, uncle and aunt. Aw revotr, Sophrone, 
or Miss Butler, as the case may be. 

“ CHARLIE.” 


What do you suppose will be done in the house, 
when such a wild thing as that comes? But, good- 
night, dear friend. Ask your husband to send me 
some new books—any thing racy and well worth 
reading—by express. Ask Anna and Roxy to put up 
some tulips and other beautiful plants in a box and 
send them to me here by the freight-train. And do 
you, who are always so kind, bless you! send mea 
few rare seeds in your next letter :—your mezt; re- 
member, dearest ; for they should already be in the 
ground. Send me some seeds that produce deep-b!ue 





flowers, if you can; and I will be always, as I am 
now, Your loving SOPHRONE. 


CHAPTER III, 
SOPHRONE BUTLER TO ESTHER WILLIAMS. 


M- » June 15th. 

I would like to have you understand just how 
comfortable we are here together. It gives uncle 
and aunt not a little pleasure that I have such a fond 
liking for them, for their simple, but, at the same 
time, delicious dishes, for the scenery around in 
sight, so lovely in the whole and in its least feature; 
that the little grave in the corner of the field becomes 
daily more beautiful under my hands, and the garden 
and yard also: and especially that my cheeks come 
out so full and with such a healthy color in them. As 
for me, I could go on my knees before them, any 
time; they have such kindness, such integrity and 
excellent sense. 

Before I write to you again, my parents will be 
here—probably. And poor Charlie, too, I suppose. 
Aunt Nanny says she remembers him as a pleasant, 
generous-hearted, but outrageously noisy little fel- 
low, who continually ran over people, screamed in 
their ears, and spoiled their patience. His mother 
died leaving her four-years-old boy to be continually 
restrained and found fault with, by nurse, house- 
keeper, teachers, and father. The boy hated it all. 
In his very nature he hated whatever restraints he 
felt touching him. One knows this from the note 
uncle received from him this morning. It was a re- 
ply to one from uncle to him, in which he said, among 
other sensible things—“ You shall be as welcome as 
the sun is, Charlie, when he shines his brightest. 
You shall have full swing in orchard, garden and 
field; and in this way, you see, I put it out of your 
power to steal my fruit. 

‘‘ Your aunt has tearful eyes, because she thinks 
of your mother that is gone ;—gone out of your sight, 
Charlie, yet keeping very near her son, wherever he 
goes. Your aunt remembers your early liking for 
custards and cream-cakes—and for preserves too, I 
believe. Did n’t you steal a whole quart of her 
strawberries when you were here a boy of sixteen 
or thereabouts, and make yourself sick thereby? 
She says, in remembrance—‘ Poor fellow! I suppose 
he wanted them. This time he shan’t want for any 
thing ; strawberries or cream-cakey, or any thing that 
he likes and I can make for him. He’s a man now, 
and will restrain himself.’ ” 

Charlie wrote—‘ Yes, good Aunt Nanny, you have 
it. J will restrain myself. If anybody else comes 
near me to hold me, or curb me in any way, hu! how 
restive lam! I throw him from me with my whole 
soul in the impulse, saying, or at any rate, feeling 
sharply enough—‘ Hands off! hands off! sir; for you 
see I shan’t bearit! Keepa still tongue within your 





teeth, sir, when you would recapitulate your homi- 
lies, or your resolutions, or your by-laws to me.’ 
And I am fiercer than any lion, I, who could be led 
through fire and water by a cob-web, if hands like 
those I remember my mother to have, had hold of it; 
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and if eyes like hers were mingling their intelligence 
and love with mine. But, good-bye, uncle and aunt; 
I must study! Good-bye, Miss Butler, or Miss So- 
phrone. I guess it is Miss Sophrone, is n’t it?” 
Evening. 

I heard a carriage drive up to the door, while I 
was writing at sunset in this long letter to you. It 
was an easy-going carriage, 1 thought; it came up 
the lawn as if the turf was no more turf, into which 
pebbles and gravel came, but softest Axminster. 
And this is what it ought to have been for such a 
horse, for swch a carriage, | thought further as, from 
my west window, I looked down on a large, silver- 
gray horse ; on a buggy, black and lustrous as ebony 
without, within lined with drab velvet, or drab satin, 
or drab something, having the unmistakable air of 
immaculate softness and luxury. It had moreover 
an exuberance of white lamb’s-wool matting. The 
horse had a proud neck; he had slight, graceful limbs, 
which he lifted so high that uncle’s man, Frank, who 
was taking him to the stable, had not a little appre- 
hension of being trampled upon. 

‘“Who—who on earth has come?’ thought I, 
watching the wheels as they disappeared in the 
dusky carriage-house. ‘‘ I wonder whether it is the 
Pacha of Egypt, or somebody from some place 
where oranges hang on the trees all the year, and’’— 
Aunt soon came in and shut the door softly behind 
her. 

‘‘He’s come!” said she. She was self-possessed, 
but the heightened color on her cheeks betokened a 
little inward disturbance. 

‘Who has come, Aunt Nanny? Who could 
come here with such a horse and carriage as that?’’ 

“Charlie’s father! it’s Charlie’s father, poor 
Maria’s husband.” 

‘“‘Oh! what made him come here! I suppose he 
hurried your sister out of the world by his morose- 
ness. I wonder who wants to see such a man 
here!’? I was heated; I was biting a finger-nail to 
the quick. 

‘“Oh no, niece Sophrone. There was never a 
tenderer husband than Charles Graves was to Maria. 
The ground was n’t good enough for her to step on. 
He dressed her like a queen, and, after her health 
failed—she died of consumption, you know—he car- 
ried her in his arms, as a mother carries her child, 
up stairs avd down, and from room to room, any- 
where where she thought she could be most comfort- 
able. When she died, he almost died—and he has 
been a different man ever since, in his pulpit and 
everywhere. Before, in the pulpit, he was like 
Christ; since, he has beena sort of Paul, saying great 
things in a great way, but hard to be understood 
sometimes; saying less of the love of God and Christ 
toward us than of the duties they require us to ful- 
fill, and—”’ 

‘* But, aunt, dear, you lift him to the skies almost, 
{ thought he was a tyrant toward the little Charlie.”’ 

‘So he was, dear, ina way. But he was never 
well a day afler his trouble. He had sick nerves— 
he had headache always. I think it was the strong 


tea and coffee he drank, and studying so close—but 








he was half crazed with it. Well, you see, little 
Charlie was a healthy, vigorous boy—he has always 
been well and full of life—and he distracted his fa- 
ther with his noise, and then with the sly mischief 
he did, and the sly little revenges he took when he 
was restrained so that he could no longer run through 
the rooms and shout as loudly as he chose. But I 
came up after you, dear. He was in his room seeing 
to his dress; and I wanted to tell you all about how 
kind he used to be to Maria, since you already knew 
of his severity to Charlie. He was a father, you . 
know, and there was no mother to stand by his side 
and Charlie’s, with the explanations and soothing 
ways that our busy husbands most of them need at 
times to bring patience into the midst of their jus- 
tice. We must remember this. You must remem- 
ber it, my child, for I see that your heart is set against 
him.” 

She helped me put on a clean white dress, a taste- 
ful black silk apron, a very simple little collar over a 
pink and drab ribbon, and then 1 went below with her. 

He was at the door with uncle, looking at the 
clusters of tiny young grapes that hung through the 
trellis; and aunt led me out to them, saying, as we 
advanced through the hall: 

‘‘ Brother Charles, this is our niece, Miss Butler. 
Dr. Graves, Sophrone.”’ 

He had my hand in his, that was as soft as a 
babe’s, and held it, and kept shaking it, with eyes not 
in the least Jike an ogre’s on my face, as aunt 
added— 

“‘ Niece Sophrone we call her. She is a dear girl 
here in the house where, before she came, there was 
no young creature but the kitten.” 

‘‘] presume so,’’ interposed he, still holding my 
hand, and still looking in an abstracted way into my 
face. 

“Yes, and we hope that you will like her, and 
that she will like you.”? She laughed a little, albeit 
she spoke with heartiness. We all laughed a little. 
Dr. Graves bowed over my hand slightly, as if to 
say, ‘‘I think we will manage that pretty well,” and 
then let it go. 

We went out into the yard, where aunt promised 
to come as soon as she had seen a little to Clara’s 
supper-table. She did not stay long. She never 
needs to stay long to see to Clara’s supper-table. 
She has elegant means at her disposal, and elegant 
tastes, so that her table, especially her supper-table, 
pleases one like beautiful wax modeling. 

I don’t know how it was, [ am sure I don’t, but 
from the moment that he—Dr. Graves 1 mean, of 
course—stood there before me, holding my hand ina 
way as if he were aitending to electrical transmis- 
sions from its nerves, and with his eyes on my face, 
looking my soul through and through, as | knew, 
and as | was moreover well-pleased to know, I 
liked him and was at ease with him as if he were 
my father. I still remembered his severity toward 
Charlie; but only to compassionate the suffering that 
led to it. For I saw that he was good, and, beyond 
this, his high endowments, his noble and perfectly 
beautiful face and figure charmed me, and made me 
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look upon him in a rapt way,’as I do upon a great 
masterpiece of statuary or painting. 

I compassionated the oppressed little Charlie, 
nevertheless, and ardently wished that the great 
Charlie were here then, in the yard and at the table 
with us, that I might see father and son reconciled 
and loving one another. 

But you see I am going to finish this long letter 
now. Have I told you that the tulips and the hya- 
cinths are blooming? and that they have a dear way 
of bringing you and the girls close to me? I say— 
‘‘ Bless them!’? as I come along to them, meaning 
at once flowers and the beloved ones who gave 
them. 

Love for you all, from a certain sleepy child off 
here whose name is 

SopuHrRone BUTLER. 

P. 8S. Now let me write here three more lines. 
Let me tell you that itis morning! Morning! how 
I love this great, sweet word—morning! One may 
as well be sober and quiet about it, I suppose; but [ 
want to clap my hands and go springing in all the 
joy I have in the morning! For if I hear one bird, I 
hear five hundred among the trees that shut the house 
in so closely, in the orchard, and in the woods far 
and near. The dearest of all the birds sing. here— 
sparrows, orioles, red-breasts, cuckoos, quails, and 
a pair of linnets. They came this spring for the first 
time—no one ever saw a linnet here before. . Bless 
them all! only, 1 am worried for the linnets—they 
hop about so low, and sit so low to sing in the cur- 
rant and quince bushes that Tab will certainly eat 
them both, or, more grievous still, eat one and leave 
the mate to sit on the stone-wall and mourn. If she 
does this, I feel that it will smite my very heart. Do 
you know how the dew-drops sparkle amongst the 
fresh grass as if they were greater than diamonds? 
And do you know—+say ! do you think who it is that 
I see out in a garden-path? He turns his head back 
and looks up into a cherry tree where the linnets 
sing. He has on jet black pants, snow white neckcloth, 
and a dark purple*velvet robe of the chamber. He is 
less pale than he was last evening; he looks younger ; 
I fancy he is sixty—I am glad he is a listener to the 
birds, for one ean never— 

Later. 

I suppose I was going to say that one can never 
be very morose or very unhappy who loves the birds 
dearly, and loves to stand or sit and listen to them. 
But I heard aunt’s voice down somewhere amongst 
the trees, saying, “‘ Sophrone—I see you, Sophrone. 
Here I am at the gate.” For 1 was looking all about 
in vain to see her—I espied her at length in the gar- 
den-gate. She was holding the gate open with one 
hand, while in the other she had the little willow 
basket into which currants and cherries are picked 
for the table. 

“| see you, too, dear aunt! And I am coming 
down to help you pick some currants for breakfast.’’ 

* That is right.” 

When I reached the garden aunt was already be: 
side the row of currant-bushes, but Dr. Graves was 


‘there holding the gate open for me to pass. He was 








pleased to see me coming, I verily believe. His 
eyes kindled, and a slight color came to his features. 
He said, ‘‘ Good-morning,’’ with a good, melodious 
voice, and held my hand lightly in his own a mo- 
ment. For myself—do you want to know what | 
said, what I did, and how I felt? Do you? 

You shall. 1 felt, as I approached him and as I 
stood before him at the gate, that I would like to 
drop on my knees and touch my lips to his hand. | 
let him hold my hand, I would have been quite will- 
ing that he should hold it always, and I said, simply, 
“ Good-morning, Dr. Graves.” 

Aunt had enough to say, when we came to her, 
about her pets of the garden, her strawberry-bed and 
her asparagus-bed, her celery roots, and her cherries 
with all sorts of hearts, black, white and sweet. She 
led us from spot to spot—taking care to stay so near 
the currant bushes that she could be filling her bas- 
ket at the same time that she talked and pointed out 
this and that excellent thing to Dr. Graves. 

At breakfast aunt had a trial; for, when her cur- 
rants and the rich dishes she had felt most pleasure 
in preparing were offered to her visitor, he still 
looked over to her plate of excellent white bread for 
more of that, and said—‘‘ Not any currants, thank 
you; I have n’t tasted any thing of the kind this sea- 
son.”? Or it was—‘* No, | thank you. I love straw- 
berry preserves—I really wish I could taste them,” 
he added; and I saw that he regretted disappointing 
aunt. But he ate simply white bread and butter, and 
drank coffee, so that aunt could hardly swallow a 
mouthful. She could just look on her rejected 
dishes and on her brother-in-law with tears in her 
eyes. 

Uncle had less interest in the success of that first 
breakfast of Dr. Graves in the house. He ate, there- 
fore, with the keen relish his abundant exercise in 
the air and his cheerful temper always insure to 
him. He thovght that Dr. Graves should not be 
urged; that no one should be urged to taste, or do 
the things their prudence interdicts ; especially since 
it makes so little diffefence what one eats if one 
makes sure of feeling well when it is over. For the 
rest, he ate his baked potatoes and corned beef, and 
brought the doctor into a racy discussion of the merits 
of French revolutions. 

The twain went out after breakfast was over, talk- 
ing at every step as they went, to walk about the 
farm. Aunt went with a brightening faee to the 
kitchen to see to the pies that are to be made with an 
eye single to Dr. Graves’ dyspepsia, and, at the same 
time as one discerns, to the delicate and luscious 
qualities they are to have in them. Not a piece of 
butter so large as a pea 18 to come into the pastry, 
but sweet, thick cream; and, some way, it is to be 
light like a sponge. No spices are to come near the 
apple, but an abundance of the best white sugar is to 
be used; and then Dr. Graves will see that he can eat 
pies, if they are made right, as well as the rest of us. 

One thing more that [ should be ungrateful not to 
name, and then I will set my seal firmly upon this 
letter. 

A long letter came last evening from my father and 
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my mother. They miss their child ; but they hang the 
bird cage low, bring Pont’s cushion up close to their 
feet as they sit of an evening, and are very busy; 
papa with his papers, where he is doing excellent 
things of late, and doing them rapidly, too, and find- 
ing a great deal of pleasure both in his labor and in 
its results; mamma at her needle preparing for the 
long journey. Bless them! I think I shall stay 
pretty close to them for a while after they come. 
They have been doing so much for me always, ever 
since I was a little child—they have so surrounded 
me with beautiful indulgences, and made me so 
happy by them! God grant that I may be to them 
in their life’s evening all that they have been to me 
in its morning. 

They will come in two weeks. Charlie will come 
about the same time. Charlie’s father smiles as if it 
were a thing impossible for him to do, when uncle 
and aunt talk of his staying until then. 

Thine, SoPHRONE. 

P, 8. Jerome Merrick is to be married next week 
toa new star at Buffalo, Mrs. Merrick comes in to 
tell ma how rich, and sprightly, and ‘ail that” 
she is. 


ee 


CHAPTER “1V. 


SOPHRONE TO ESTHER WILLIAMS. 


MM- , June 20th. 

Dear Cutip,—‘‘ A journal .to send every Monday 
morning to me by post?” Yes, indeed, you shall 
have it. “And be sure you write something every 
day?” Yes; if it is only to say—‘t How do you do, 
ma’am?’’ and to make a slow bow to you over my 
page. ‘Go back, in the beginning, and tell me some- 
thing that Dr, Graves has said to you, and something 
that you have said to him, each day since the date 
of your Jast.’’ Ah! let me see, then. 

Sunday. 

See two carriages brought to the gate by the sober 
man, Frank; one a heavy carriage, wide, and soft 
enough, but with little pretension. Into this entered 
a little pleasant woman, ina black siik gown and 
shaw), a French lace bonnet and light lilac ribbons ; 
and a stout and by no means ungraceful man in stone- 
colored linen pants, black cloth coat and waistcoat, 
and Leghorn hat with a narrow brim. The other 
’ was the shining, easy-going carriage ; and into this 
there entered a lady, not very young, not very old; 
with a weil-looking face and figure, (or, this is what 
has been often said of her;) a very weil-meaning 
lady she was, as @ certain chastened and quiet look 
and step must have betokened; aud she had on a 
light chip bonnet with a few white ribbons about it, 
the palest of all buff muslin dresses, and a modest 
black silk mantilla. She had a very grateful heart 
that morning. Warmer and warmer it was in her 





heart and all through her being, as her companion 
entered the carriage and took his.place at her side ; 
for he looked into her face witha pleasant smile, as 
he entered ; and took his seat and gathered the reins, 
altogether with the air as if he felt himself at home 
there .where he was. They were all starting on 








their way tochurch. When they turned up to the 
house on their return, the gentleman in the easy- 
going carriage said—‘‘I would like it, Miss Butler, 
if our ride together were longer.”’ 

Miss Butler answered, like the honest soul that 
she is—‘*‘ Yes ; for it is beautiful out.’’ 

Monday. 

Miss Butler wrote letters all day ; but it is the 
truth concerning her, that when she wrote of spring 
and summer, and her parents, she was ofteuer think- 
ing of Dr. Graves, and not fairly knowiag what she 
wrote, 

When it was evening, it was a soft, glorious even- 
ing. And Dr. Graves approached Miss Butler, 
where she stood looking out on the western sky, and 
said—‘‘ Would you not tike to ride, Miss Buttler. 
It is very pleasant abroad; and I see that you are 
tired.” 

‘Yes, Iam. Yes, thank you, I would love to 
ride,” 

Tuesday. 

Some far-off cousins, who live over on a cross- 
road, came early to spend the day. Dr. Graves, 
Unele Ben, and Mr. Spoffard, one of the far-off 
cousins, rode over to Webster Pond, and were 
gone several hours. Aunt Nanny and Mrs. Spoffard 
went through the house to wardrobe, pantry and 
dairy, to the garden, to the orchard, and to the barns 
and granary to see the last year’s wheat and the 
yellow corn, and the pigs and poultry. 1t was clear 
that aunt had trouble in filling the long hours. Miss 
Butler staid in her chamber making haste with her 
cushion-embroidering, that it may be finished before 
her parents come ; that is, making haste what time 
she was not biting her nails, and thinking of the 
good and earnest-hearted Dr. Graves. 

In the cool evening, after the cousins had left, she 
sat in the parlor near him; near Uncle Ben, too, and 
Aunt Nanny ; for the four evidently felt themselves , 
very happy there; and drew, in a friendly way, 
close together, talking of whatever thing came 
uppermost in their thoughts. 

When Dr. Graves bade Miss Butler a good-night, 
he held her hand—only a very short time, to be sure; 
but longer than he had done before, and witha slight 
tightening of the fingers. He said—‘‘ You are pale 
to-night.” 

‘*Am I?” replied she. 
same of you.”’ 

“ Yes, I have had rathera hard day. Good-night.” 

“‘Good-night.”’ 


‘*T was just thinking the 


Wednesday. 

At ten o’clock, Miss Butler was busy as a bee in 
her chamber, when Aunt Nanny came to her with 
an invitation from Dr. Graves to ride with him. 
She slipped on the buff muslin, the black mantilla, 
and the chip bonnet; and, in a few minutes, was 
riding along the shaded country-road, happier, as 
she believed, than the very happiest of all the birds 
that sang to them as they went. 

‘Thanks, for a pleasant morning, dear Miss 
Butler,’’ said Dr. Graves, when he took her hand to 
help her out. 
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*¢T, too, have been happy,”’ answered honest Miss 
Butler. 

The doctor replied by a look that said— You 
were a good girl to say that. But it will soon be 
over; we who are so happy together must soon be 
far apart.”’ 

Thursday. 

An old college chum of the doctor, who is a 
talented attorney at C——, five miles from here, rode 
over early—so early that they were at breakfast at 
the red-house when he came; and he took the doc- 
tor away to spend that day and the following with 
him and his family. He obtained promises from 
Uncle Ben, Aunt Nanny, and Miss Butler, that they 
would ride over and dine with them on Friday, and 
spend the afternoon. Miss Butler liked to make the 
promise ; for she felt that she would be wanting not 
a little to see Dr. Graves by that time ; and, besides, 
she thought of the good long ride home with him in 
the evening. She did, Mrs. Esther, nor can it be 


_set down as any thing against her,either. I imagine 


that the doctor, too, thought of the ride and the early 
meeting ; for his fine features brightened when the 
promise was accorded ; and, said he to Miss Butler, 
as he stopped before her in the door to put on his 


gloves—‘‘ I like this plan. But don’t wear yourself 


with this letter-writing and close sewing to-day. 
You wont, will you?” 

‘*No, 1 wont. But let me bring a brush, doctor. 
Your coat-sleeve has been against a white wall 
somewhere.”’ 

“ Has it ?—thank you!” 

She brought a brush ; she made a great work of it, 
brushing off the dust, that, after all, was the merest 


_ trifle ; she would have left it unmolested on the coat 


of another. Dr. Graves, too, was particular about 
that dust. There must be no vestige of it left. He 
found some on the other sleeve ; that must be brushed 
off ; yes—and so Miss Butler kept on brushing and 
seeing to him, until Esquire Jaynes was in his car- 
riage with his reins in his hand. 

Friday. 

Dr. Graves and Miss Butler made hurried steps to 
meet each other in the middle of Esquire Jaynes’ 
hall; and had so much to say to each other then, and 
through the day, and on their way home, that you, 
Mrs. Esther, must be satisfied with this little account. 

‘‘T find that I must have you somewhere near 
me, Miss Butler, else feel constantly that something 
is wanting, something that I need—something that I 
feel my need of more andmore.”’ He took her hand in 
his, pressed it a moment, and then relinquished it. 

She would gladly have touched her lips to his 
hand, and said—‘‘ And I too, Dr. Graves. I, too, 
need one more and more; one whom] can reverence 
and love with my whole heart, as I feel that | 
do you.”? 

But she did not sayit, of course. She only bent 
her head and sighed inwardly. They were almost 
home; and when they all together alighted at the 
gate, she said—‘‘Good-night, Dr. Graves. Good- 
night, uncle and aunt,” and went immediately to her 
chamber. 











But you see it is not possible for me to be writing 
all day in this letter. I must go below. Aunt and | 
are alone to-day; we shall be alone to-morrow and 
next day, and it may be several days ; for Uncle Ben 
and the doctor have rode over into the east part of 
the state, to see to some joint possessions in timber- 
lands that they have there under improvement. Good- 
by, dearest ; and when I come back, I shall see that 
the rest of Miss Butler’s affairs, up to this date, are 
pithily dismissed, that I, in my own proper person, 
with my own present concerns, may come be- 
fore you. 

Saturday. 

Miss Butler was busy until it was night upon the 
beautiful cushion which she will bestow on her aunt 
when it is finished. She did not know, meantime, 
what went on below; only she saw Dr. Graves and 
Uncle Ben going together to the field once, and once 
she saw the doctor alone in the garden, going list- 
lessly here and there, as if he did not well know 
what to do with himself. 

“Tm glad you have come,” said Aunt Nanny, 
when she went below. ‘ He,” tipping her head a 
little toward the parlor where the doctor was, “ he 
has been as uneasy as a fish out of water all day. 
He never is like the same man, when you are away. 
He walks about a good deal, and seems not to know 
what to do with himself; but as soon as you come 
in sight, then he is easy anywhere. Then it is all 
right. If think he /ises you. But you, dear, you 
couldn’t love one so much older than yourself, 
could you? Or, I remember now! I remember your 
telling your uncle, when you first came, that you 
would sooner marry an old gentleman than any other 
Ah, Sophrone ! we shall see !”’ 

‘Yes, aunt, we shall see. But please let us not 
taik about it until we do see.”’ 

‘* No, we wont. But come now, let us go into the 
other room : it is cooler there.” 

The doctor waiked the room and had a languid 
look when they entered. But he came immediately 
and sat near them, and listened with a contented air 
while Miss Butler read something that she liked in 
the last ‘‘ Westminster.”” And then, after tea, they 
all walked to the woods to hear more distinctly the 
sweet, low-voiced birds that sing in the edge of 
the summer evenings. 

Sunday. 

The doctor preached in the morning for Mr. 
Brooks. He was very pleasant aud very solemn ; 
not at all like Paul, but gentle, as we imagine the 
Saviour and the beloved John to have been. In the 
evening, he sat without talking, and rested, lean- 
ing a little on Miss Butler, as she sat and talked with 
Uncle Ben and Aunt Nanny, and read to them. 

Monday morning, that is, thés morning, they 
started on their journey. 

Uncle Ben had many charges for Frank and Aunt 
Nanny about the fields and the creatures. He gave 
them at the same time that he was seeing to one 
thing-and another, and putting on his hat and gloves. 
His last charge was to Frank, when Aunt Nanny 
had left the room for something that he wanted. 
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‘And, Frank,” said he, stopping in the midst of 
locking his valise, ‘‘see that she don’t have too 
much to do—too much to see to. You will, wont 
you?” 

‘©]T will, Mr. Butler. I will see to that.’ 

«“ That’s right : you’re a good fellow.” 

Meantime, Dr. Graves kept Miss Butler busied in 
his affairs. Would Miss Butler see to that button on 
the wrist of his glove? Was she of the opinion that 
it would stay on till he came back? 

She was satisfied upon co-examination that it 
would not. She brought her little work-basket, 
therefore, and made it fast. His glasses—did he 
leave his glasses ? 

He left them in the dining-room. Miss Butler saw 
them there not ten minutes before. She tripped to 
bring them. 

Even after he was in the carriage—would Miss 
Butler lend him the Review she was reading Satur- 
day evening? he wanted to take it into the carriage 
with him. 

‘** You see,’”’ said he, when she brought it, “how 
troublesome I can be.” 

“ Yes, I do,” she answered, laughing. 

He smiled, bowed with lingering looks, and then 
was gone. 

Aunt Nanny and Miss Butler looked after them, 
with their hands shading their eyes, until the road- 
side trees shut them out of sight; and then, smiling 
on each other, and at the same time drawing a long 
breath, they went each to her vocation—Aunt Nanny 
to seeing to the ways of her well-ordered household, 
Miss Butler to writing this letter. 

Since they are to be gone several days, and since, 
in that time, no wonderful things can possibly hap- 
pen, Miss Butler takes it upon herself to dismiss you, 
Mrs. Esther, here, at the end of her sheet. She 
would go and help Aunt Nanny put parlor and cham- 
bers in train for the return of the travelers; and for 
the arrival, too, of the dear ones who will soon come; 
and for poor Charlie. She is determined that his 
room she/l charm him by its neatness and taste. She 
will help Aunt Nanny make some currant-jelly for 
him. They will set it close by his plate when he 
comes, and tell him that they made it on purpose 
for him. 

‘On the white table in her parents’ room, when 
they come, are to be a few little deep blue flowers 
and white, and delicate green leaves in a drinking- 
glass. And, in the pantry, are to be rich custards, 
having cream and eggs without stint in them. 


Adieu. SoPpHRONE. 
CHAPTER V. 
SOPHRONE TO ESTHER WILLIAMS. 
M- , July 8th. 





Charlie is here. He came yesterday; but he has 
hardly given us a chance up to this time to say even 
to ourselves—‘‘ Charlie has come.” He is worn by 
his examination; and so is, perhaps, more restless 
and nervous than usual. 

“Hu!” he said this morning, giving a sort of jump, 





“T’m—I can’t see what brought him here at this 
time. It wasn’t down in the bill that the doctor 
should be here. J somehow don’t like him about ; 
I suppose, though, it is because I’m such a sinner. 
Don’t you suppose so, Miss Sophrone ?”’ 

** T have no belief that you are so bad.’’: 

** You havn’t? Good! It goes over me like the 
breath of flowers, hearing you say that. Let me 
tell you’’—coming to sit close by me and to snarl 
my floss and worsteds. “I want to tell you what I 
think about you.” 

Well! Only, good Charlie! see what a snarl of 
silk and sewing cotton of all colors and sizes I have 
here in my basket. I wish you would clear it for 
me while you talk. I haven’t patience.”’ 

‘Good! you hav n’t patience, so you set me about 
it! I’tldo it though. You shall see how | will do 
it. The black silk goes here, on this knee; the 
drab silk goes on that knee; the cotton—this 7s better, 
isn’t it, than tearing more silk off your spools, as I 
was beginning to do? There, the fine cotton goes 
there over the handle of your basket, thus. Do you 
want me to tell you what I think of you ?” 

** Yes; what is it ?”’ 

**] think you are one of the angels. I can’t exactly 
make out what your name is, but I guess it is Mercy. 
{t is either Mercy or Love—I guess it is Love. 
There, the blue silk goes on your shoulder. But 
have you ever thought, poor Love, what a weary 
time you’ll have of it here, where, to keep things 
straight, so many angels are needed, and where yet 
there are really so few? For instance, Z need four. 
One on this side, to say—‘ Charlie Graves, don’t 
swear so. The God whose name you take up so 
idly, isa dear, good God. He made all the birds 
and flowers you see, and the sparkling water and the 
pure air. And He had a son once—an only son—a 
well-beloved son; and He sent him here to be buf- 
feted, and to die—without once descending a hair’s 
breadth from his angelic patience and goodness—that 
you might know how to live and how to die.’ I 
need one angel to say this to me now and then, good 
Sophrone ; for, now and then, when affairs go out- 
rageously bad, I swear a little.” 

‘* Well, you must n’t.”’ 

‘No, I must n’t. I don’t think I shall, now [ 
have seen you, and heard the sound of your voice. 


See if I do n’t come on bravely with this snarl! 
You must n’t get things so entangled again.” 
“No, I wont. If J can well help it, thatis. Now 


tell me, Charlie, what the other angels must 
you.” 

“ Another should be on my left. She should say 
—‘‘ Charlie ! Charlie! you waste money as if it were 
water. Ten dollars on one spree with the fast-going 
horses; ten on another with the wines and the 
oysters ; and in the same hours there were several 
of God’s poor children lying on straw and rags, gasp- 
ing for want of pure air, giving up their breath 
entirely, for want of ten cents’ worth of bread. 
Isn’t that horrible, Sophrone?” shuddering as he 
spoke. 

‘Yes, horrible! These are the bitter lessons, 


say to 
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Charlie, for those who suffer, and for us who look 
on. Their effect on us should be to make us careful, 
conscientious stewards over our means.” 

‘Yes, this I believe. And I believe 1 am done 
with the foolish waste. I almost hate myself, at this 
moment, for having been drawn into it; andI don’t 
wonder at all that my father groaned over me. I tell 
you, Sophrone, I’ve been a discouraging case !”’ 

‘‘ Well, that is all past, Charlie,’’ 

‘Yes; and this makes me think what an angel 
standing between me and the past would say. She 
would say—‘ Back there, Charlie, are sins, a host of 
them. Hurry, now! and leave them far behind.’ 
The angel before me has a halo about her. She has 
a gentle, albeit a kindling face; and she stands for 
you, Sophrone, or for the spirit of my mother, or for 
you both. She says, standing erect and pointing, 
with a stretched arm, forward, and a little upward— 
‘Son, out there before thee is the still life, the blessed 
life thou wilt yet surely lead. Go forward a little 
way and it shall meet thee, and flow into thy soul, 
and fill thy whole being with purity and peace.’ ” 

He bowed his head, dear Esther, to the arm of 
the sofa, and [ believe he wept. How I loved him! 
how I prayed for him! But I was glad that Aunt 
Nanny came in haste, in too great haste to notice 
Charlie’s emotion, to take us out to see if that was 
not their horse and carriage coming up the road. 
She believed it was! she believed the doctor and 
Uncle Ben were close by! if so— 

But it was not they. On the contrary, it was old 
Mr. Pettibone and Mrs. Pettibone coming here to 
spend the day. 

Aunt was glad to see them; they -were the old 
friends of her parents, and of her childhood. She 
told us after they came. Her parents were poor; 
they, the Pettibones, were rich; and they gave her 
parents and her many favors. Now they are old, 
and without children ; and aunt is like a daughter to 
them, 

‘“‘T don’t exactly understand why they should come 
here just this day, though,” said Charlie aside to 
aunt and me, ‘‘ But you see I’m going down to the 
brook to catch some trout for them. They shall have 
a good time of it.” 

‘That ’s a good boy!” said aunt, her eyes filling, 
and added after he left the room—‘‘ You see what a 
kind heart he has, Sophrone. He’ll be one of the 
very best of men yet, you see if he isnot. He is no 
half-and-half character. Where he is, there he is, 
acting with his might. And somehow I always like 
such people.”’ 

‘‘Aunt!”’ said Charlie, appearing at the door with 
fishing tackle in hand. 

‘What say, Charlie!” 

‘How are you going to cook the trout?” 

“Fry them. I always fry them.” 

“Good! I can almost taste them now. Have 
every thing ready for them. I shall be back ’’—look- 

ing at his watch—“ just a quarter past twelve ; just an 
hour before dinner time. Good-bye. Have some 
flowers on the table, Sophrone; the most beautiful 
that you can find. They ’!l like this. Kind-hearted 











old people have an especial love for flowers. Good- 
bye.”’ 

“T almost grudge you this nephew and niece of 
yours,”’ said old Mrs. Pettibone, when she was put- 
ting on her things to go. 

**Oh, we will be your nephew and niece too, good 
Aunt Pettibone,’’ replied Charlie. ‘‘We will be 
round to see you the first thing you will know. 
Wont we, Sophrone ?” 

** You are very good, both of you,”’ said they both, 
when I had promised. ‘‘ For we are old people now, 
with little to recommend us to the young.”’ 

**‘ We like old people best,’’ eagerly interposed I. 

“Tait-tut! Sophrone!” said Charlie, wheeling 
suddenly: round, and putting himself before me. 
‘* Best, excepting each other, mind you! Ishallex- 
cept you, after this, and you must except me.”’ And 
then turning to the old people—‘‘ She means that she 
likes you, here, and other elderly and old people best, 
excepting only me. She likes me bést, and [ like 
her best. Isn’t that true, Sophrone?” But I was 
making Mrs. Pettibone’s shaw! square, and did. not 
hear him. 

It is late, and I must leave off writing. 

We expect uncle and the doctor confidently, to- 
morrow ; and my parents by the last train Saturday. 
Good night, dearest. 

The 9th, 

It was past sunset. I had just been up into the 
doctor’s room to cpen the blinds and curtains for the 
cool air to come in, and to put into a little, low moss 
vase a few flowers and feather-like leaves of the sear- 
let cypress, when they turned up to the door, making 
slow paces, as if they and their horse were tired. 

Charlie looked out, at first, standing away back 
from the window. 

‘‘Hu! I half dread seeing the old gentleman,’ said 
he, taking a few nervous steps hither and thither. 
‘*Come, Sophrone !’’ taking my hand and drawing it 
through his arm. ‘Come with me to meet him.’’ 

I felt that he trembled. I too trembled. I, who 
would have gone forward with such a clear face, 
such a bounding heart to meet them, if there had 
been no Charlie about, could now only think of the 
meeting between father and son, and feel anxious 
lest there should be a look or a -word, in one or the 
other, that would spoil every thing: that would be 
going into their souls like iron, through the night ; 
and that, as soon as morning light came, would carry 
them apart, the suffering father to his lonely home, 
the suffering son to the wide world where the mul- 
titude of tempters are waiting. 

Well, there was no look or word with which one 
could find fault. They smiled, they shook hands; 
one saw that they both had pleasure in the meeting. 
Still it disappointed me. I wanted Charlie to say— 
as I am sure he felt—‘‘ Dear father!’’ and then I 
knew his father would say—‘‘ Dear son!’ It seem- 
ed to me, all the time, that they would fain have 
fallen-on each other’s neck and kissed each other, and 
wept over the long years of pain and half-alienation. 
But when they had greeted each other in this. cold 
way, had asked and answered a question or two, they 
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went this way and that, as if the one were a courtly 
man of sixty from the north pole, and the other a 
young half-christian, half-barbarian from the south 
pole. ‘ 

The doctor seemed glad to see aunt and me. Still 
there was a degree of restraint in place of the full 
geniality we had seen in him when there was no 
Charlie near. He ate only a few mouthfuls of sup- 
per; and, complaining of fatigue, he soon went to his 
chamber ;—and without coming to the sofa where 
Charlie and I sat, to take my hand in his old way, 
when he said ‘*Good night.” On the contrary, he 
said—*Good night, Miss Butler; good night, 
Charles ;’’ and, without fairly looking us in the face, 
took a lamp and was gone. 

Charlie essayed awhile the old cheerfulness, the 
old impulsive volubility. But it did not succeed. 1 
was too stupid to help him; uncle and aunt were too 
busy. He soon made us his bow, therefore, with a 
languid air; and, with soft, slow steps, he went over 
the stairs to-his chamber. 

Well, well! we are all tired to-night. When the 
morning comes, we will all feel better. We will all 
find it easy and clear then getting along. But this 
one moral I can gather from the last few hours’ ex- 
perience :—that no two persons have a right to be 
estranged, since, if they are estranged, they not only 
render it stiff and uncomfortable for themselves, but 
for all who are in the house with them. 

The 10th. 

Charlie came off from the law school with excel- 
lent honors, it seems. He came down very late to 
breakfast this morning; but, when he came, he 
brought diploma and other documents to show to his 
father. He handed them over, one after another, as 
if he were thinking—*“ After all, I’m a fool for my 
pains. What does he care for honors and diplomas 
of mine ?”’ 

The doctor went minutely throughthem. A half- 
smile was on his features; 1 saw that inwardly he 
was highly satisfied. I wanted him to look up into 
poor Charlie’s face and see the varying color, the 
commingled hope and misgiving. I thought that then 
he would say, at least—‘‘You have done well, 
Charles. I am glad you came off so well.’’. But, no; 
he asked a few questions as he read, and after he was 
through ; and then, slipping the papers away toward 
Charlie’s plate, he began telling us an adventure of 
their journey. 

I looked at Charlie. He was pale; he had tears 
ia his eyes; he looked as if his father’s indifference 
were withering him. ‘ Poor, dear Charlie,’’ said I 
inwardly, thinking, at the same time, of his dead 
mother. He seemed to understand how I felt for 
him; for he directly was calm, and commenced sip- 
ping his coffee and eating his toast and strawberries. 

“What good toast this is that you make, Aunt 
Nanny !” said he with a good, grateful smile on his 
features, that made him exceedingly radiant and 
beautiful to look upon. ‘And such good coffee, 
too !’—sipping his coffeeanew. ‘‘Don’t aunt make 
the best toast and coffee in the world, papa?” 

The good look was turned on his father now ; and 





I could see, how, in a moment, it kindled his sympa- 
thies. 

‘Yes, I think she does, Charlie,’ answered he in 
his best voice. And [ am sure I could have wept in 
downright thanksgiving. ‘And do you see?” added 
he, turning to aunt, ‘‘I eat your hot toast and your 
preserves, your cream and your pies; and nothing 
hurts me. I have n’t been so well for many a year 
—not for many a year.” , 

Was n’t that good, think you, dear Esther? He 
had such a good, happy look as he said it! And his 
eyes rested on me with an expression as if he were 
thinking—* Bless you, you dear child, you have had 
something to do with it.’’ 

I sat afterward in the fullness of content, not in- 
clined to talk myself, but to hear the rest, and to feast 
my eyes with their animated looks. I thought that 
when my parents came, there would be nowhere on 
this whole earth so favored a being as myself.. But 
you see they did not come, and I am troubled. Cars 
and steamboats have such facile ways of falling to 
wreck in this land of making great haste, that one 
cannot know what may have happened. Nor can— 

Aunt Nanny came into my room, drew a chair up 
close to mine, and, with a troubled, excited look, 
said—‘‘ See if this isn’t too bad, Sophrone! Frank 
came home from mill with the gray horse, the gen- 
tlest creature inthe world, you know. Well, he had 
been so unruly, Frank said, that he was likely never 
to get him up the hill this side of the bridge. He 
kept running back, a thing he was never known to 
do before. Even after he got to the door, he pawed 
the ground, his nostrils were open and quivering. 

«+ Did you whip him hard, Frank ?’ Charlie asked. 
He and your uncle were there; Charlie was stroking 
the horse’s neck and head, and your uncle was ex- 
amining the harness ;—it was the old harness. Frank 
said he did whip him; that he was obliged to; that 
he whipped him hard. 

“ «Did he go any better for being whipped?’ asked 
Charlie. 

‘No,’ Frank said, ‘not half so well; but I didn’t 
know what else to do.’ 

‘‘ Just then your uncle found where a thong had 
been wearing into the creature’s flesh, every step he 
took, especially in drawing his heavy load up hill. 
How bad Charlie felt then ! 

‘¢* Poor fellow!’ said he, looking into the horse’s 
eyes, as if it was to a person he was speaking. ‘Poor 
fellow !—this is the way things go in this world?’ 
And, by the way, his father stood in the gate looking 
on; and he looked as if he were pleased with Charlie, 
up to this minute. But I saw that his face changed 
every moment as Charlie went on. Charlie’s changed 
too. I don’t think he thought of his father’s strict- 
ness when he began; but I think he did before he 
was through. But how pale youare, child! Itwas 
nothing after all; so very bad.’? 

‘‘ Never mind me, aunt; what did Charlie say ?”’ 

‘‘ He said again-—‘ That ’s the way in this world! 
Thongs, or grievances having close relation to them, 
goad and fret people; even little children. And if 
people grow restive under it, if little children are 
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fretted by it, ah, goodness! what little wretches they 
are! how they must be put into corners, with their 
faces to the wall, and tortured in a multitude of ways! 
Frank, don’t you ever touch the lash to this noble 
fellow again, till you have looked well to the thongs, 
will you?’ 

‘‘Frank replied that he didn’t think he would be 
at all likely to, and led the horse away to the stable. 
They went to their chambers soon after,” continued 
aunt, sighing. ‘They were perfectly polite to each 
other; they bade each other good night as usual ; 
only I could see that neither of them felt as he did 
before Charlie said that unlucky thing.”’ 

‘* What a pity that he said it, aunt!” said I, speak- 
ing with suddenly parched lips. i 

‘* Yes, lam sosorry! Charlie, somehow, always 
has had this kind of heedlessness. And it has always 
kept him in trouble. His father don’t perhaps make 
allowances enough for his natural warmth, he, him- 
self keeps such perfect self-control.’’ 

Aunt sighed at the end of all her sentences. She 
at last went sighing to her room. I too—but have 
you seen it in your affairs, dear Esther, how the 
things that seem, so hopelessly awry at night, often 
come round straight in the morning? Only this cuts 
me to the heart, and will to-morrow morning, and for 
many mornings, that Kit has eaten the female linnet, 
so that that the male sits by the nest and mourns, 

Morning. 

No; things do not come straight so easily, when 
persons like Charlie and his father are concerned. 
Or, persons like poor Charlie; for the doctor was 
affectionate and kind in the morning. Charlie is 
always late. He came in just as we were taking our 
places at the breakiast table, with swelled lids; and 
looking as if he were half sick on account of over- 
much dozing. His father turned gentle eyes toward 
him when he came in; but Chariie did not see it; he 
did not look at him. He said, ‘‘Good morning, all,”’ 
without looking at any of us; and, when he com- 
menced eating, it was in a way as if his blood were 
hot and impatient. 

‘Do you remember Herbert of Boston, papa?’ 
asked he at the first falling-off in the conversation. 

“ The actor who took such interest in your elocu- 
tion ?”? 

‘““The same. He built a beautiful villa out in 
Roxbury, last spring ; and lives there now with his 
family in fine style.”’ 

‘**Is he a better man? do you know ?”’ 

‘I think he is a very fine man, indeed,” with his 
head bent low, and eating as if he did not know what 
he was eating. 

‘Then he is greatly improved. No, thank you, I 
have a plenty.”’ For aunt kept passing one dish and 
another to him and Charlie, as if to promote a di- 
version of the subject. ‘‘He is great/y improved 
then, Charles. For he was certainly a most immoral 
man the summer that we knew him at Newport.”’ 

‘He was just giving battle to the prejudices that 
the good people there hedged him about with. Like 
your gray horse, Uncle Ben, he felt the thongs, and 
hated them, and, it must be owned, had rather of an 





unsaintlike way of letting it be seen that he hated 
them. No, Aunt Nanny! I believe [ have eaten and 
drank enough. I slept too late to get up with an ap- 
petite. Do you remember Bella Herbert, papa? she 
was two years or so youngerthan 1. She was there 
that summer under the care of Mrs. Bingham.”’ 

I saw that Charlie spoke with a good deal of ex- 
citement. Pale and red by turns, he tried to look in 
his father’s face, as he talked. But he could not; 
he dropped his eyes and kept them on the fork with 
which he was playing. 

‘‘ Yes, I remember her,’’ with his eyes fixed on his 
plate, and with a look, moreover, as if he would 
rather hear nothing further said of the Herberts. 
Charlie saw the look and comprehended it, 1 knew ; 
for he grew more excited every moment. 

‘Yes, and I suppose you remember how all the 
good dames and daughters there held up both their 
hands in complete horror, twice, just twice every 
day ; at ten o’clock in the morning, when she stepped 
into Longhurst’s carriage for a drive; and at eight in 
the evening, when she took his arm for a promenade 
through the piazzas, or on the shore. After all, 
Longhurst was her brother.’’ Then, finding that his 
father was not likely to make inquiries, he added— 
‘He was her brother by the early marriage of Mrs. 
Herbert. Her first husband was a clergyman, a man 
of talent it is said. Professor Lawson knew him 
well—he lived and died, 1 forget where; but some- 
where in the best part of Berkshire county. Pro- 
fessor Lawson diées Longhurst right well. He says 
there is nothing in the least vicious about him ; that 
he is merely a dashing, idle fellow, like five hundred 
others who have no settled home, no business, but 
an abundance of cash. He has a fine fortune, left 
him by amaiden aunt who named him. And J think 
he isa fine fellow. But, hu! we are not going to sit 
at this table all day, are we, Aunt Nanny? are we, 
good Sophrone?’? He started up, yawning and 
stretching himself as he spoke. ‘‘Sophrone!’’ 
coming before me and planting a hand on each 
shoulder, ‘‘1 want you to go to church with me, to- 
day. If I can scare up a carriage, that is. I can 
take one of your horses, uncle, I suppose.” 

Aunt Nanny interposed. She thought she would 
not go to church; for Clara must go with Frank over 
to the west village to her meeting. They would 
take the wagon. She would stay at home to help 
Clara off early, and to see to things; she would diLe 
to stay athome. And so uncle could ride with the 
doctor. Charlie and I could take their carriage ;— 
that was, if we would all like that plan. Well, Mrs. 
Alice, we didn’t ail like the plan. Uncle was will- 
ing that it should be as aunt said; only he hardly 
knew how to go to church without her. Charlie 
skipped a little, he was so well pleased; and I saw 
that he looked often into his father’s face to see how 
he would carry himself under such an arrangement. 
He carried himself in a grave, thoughtful way, as if 
he were troubled. But he was kind to Charlie, kind 
to us all; and he never was so noble in my eyes. I 
never loved him so well, as while he stood near us, 
seeing us off, helping us a little, if there was the 
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least thing he could find to do for us, meeting every 
smile with another so benign, and yet so full of I 
know not what troubled meaning! Uncle Ben was 
ready, at last; and, with many good-byes and nods 
to aunt, we started away. 

I was thinking of the doctor. It was with me, I 
confess, as if there were no Charlie Graves at my 
side, or anywhere. We rode on some way, and I 
had neither spoken nor thought of speaking, when 
Charlie turned earnestly round to me, laid one hand 
heavily on mine, and said—‘‘ Now, Sophrone, there 
is something I mzst do, that will trouble you and 
make you feel bad for a few days—or, perhaps not 
so long; perhaps only for a few hours. But I mzst 
doit. I hate myself for doing it; for I would know 
by the look I see in your eyes now, that you are 
quite too good to be plagued for me, even if I had 
not seen it so many times, since I came here, and in 
so many ways. But you see, there is no other way. 
I’ve got it all marked out. I’ve planned it in the 
last hour; and you be passive, wont you, and let 
things go on as I push them ?—even if it does seem 
to you sometimes, that you are going to destruction 
with them. You will, wont you, good Sophrone! 
poor Sophrone! for, faith! [ pity you as if you were 
alamb in my hands, coming to sacrifice.”’ 

“Oh, | can’t promise, Charlie. I would do a 
great deal for you; but I can’t promise so in the 
dark !”? 

‘Well, then, you need not promise. I wouldn’t 
if[ were you. I will go on with my play. When 
the right time comes along, this shall have place as 
one of the acts, I will lead you away from my 
father a little, and for a little while; only for a little 
while, dear Sophrone, as if you were mine. It will 
trouble you, for the time; it will trouble my father 
for the time ; but it will serve me as nothing else can. 
Orso I believe. And you and my father will have 
pleasure from it afterward. I can’t tell you any 
thing more about it; for this would involve a com- 
promise of your dignity and sincerity. But, trust 
ime, T am doing a thing that it is necessary for my 
peace and for the peace of another to do.’’ Here he 
turned away a little with an agitated look. ‘And it 
is by no means a vicious or an unmanly thing. That 
is! it is not unmanly for a—for me; although for 
another, older, more pompous, and all that, it might 
be, since he would go about it in a sneaking, mean 
way, and against his conscience,”’ 

‘Tam afraid, Charlie! Can’t you go in a straight- 
forward way about this that you have todo? I fear 
that what you call the necessities of the case, will 
lead you into wrong. You will bring yourself into 
trouble, or your father, or—”’ 

‘Him! if Ido bring him into trouble, it will be 
over ina day; for it will all be explained. As for 
me, it can’t be much worse for me. Only, don’t 
look pale and distressed! don’t speak and smile 
with such dry lips, good Sophrone, or I shall want 
to go out somewhere and hang myself.” 

Charlie had been driving slow; for when we 
reached the church, uncle was settled in his pew, 
and the doctor was in the pulpit at prayer. Oh, his 








voice was so low and tremulous with the pleading, 
that love might be in our midst, and patience, and 
daily trust in the heavenly support! I longed inex- 
pressibly to sink low on my knees, to bury my face 
away from all eyes and weep, and beg for God’s 
strength and grace in my soul. J did weep; I did 
pray, for the dear man whose voice I heard, for 
Charlie, and for my parents. I thought that, just 
then, I had reason to weep, need to pray, if any one 
on the earth had. 

‘‘You distract me with this weeping,’’ wrote 
Charlie ona fly-leaf of a hymn book, when the prayer 
was over. 

‘Then I will not weep. Then f 
God,” answered I. 

‘‘ And in me,”’ he added. 

‘Yes, and in you.”’ 

“ Thanks.” 

Ah, but [am tired! I wrote before breakfast; I 
have written since breakfast until now, when it is 
almost noon. I will try to finish this already long 
letter this evening. To-morrow evening I hope my 
parents will be here. 


will trust in 


2 o'clock, P. M. 

Charlie hurried me out of the church and into the 
carriage. I had no opportunity to speak to the doctor, 
or even to look at him; or to do any thing more 
than nod and give a passing—‘‘ How do you do?”’ to 
one and another, in going out. On the way home, 
he urged the gray horse up hill and down. He did 
not talk; he seemed to think only of reaching the end 
of our ride. 

‘ There !’’ said he, on helping me out, as if some- 
thing were achieved. When uncle and the doctor 
came, I would have gone to the door to meet them. 
1 started, but Charlie called me back. He came to 
me with the book he was reading. He had found 
something there, something from Goethe’s philo- 
sophy ; and, if I could explain to him what it meant, 
he would like to have me. I could, and I did; but I 
had no patience with Charlie, or Goethe, or anybody. 
I was disappointed that the doctor, instead of coming 
into the parlor, had turned to the sitting-room. I 
I could see him there through the doors, laying aside 
his hat and gloves. I could not meet his eye, as I 
tried several times to do; and so I gave it up, with a 
long-drawn sigh, and went on interpreting Goethe. 
Even when the call to dinner came, even when we 
heard them taking their places at table, it was not 
enough; Charlie must be told what the next short 
paragraph meant—just the next; he would not ask 
me to go any further. So that when | came to the 
table, I came feeling like a culprit. It was as if, for 
the day, I had not once touched the hand of my good 
spirit, but had been led and hurried, and harassed 
by some evil thing. I just glanced at the doctor 
now and then, and saw that he was very pale; 
but something quiet and holy seemed to be within 
and around him. And I longed to be over by his 
side. I felt that there the light that was in and 


about him, would be in and about me, so that I could 
be at peace. 
‘** Mr. Brooks wanted to speak with you, Sophrone, 
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about some books,” said uncle, during dinner. 
‘© What made you hurry her off so, Charlie ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I didn’t want anybody interfering, Uncle 
Ben; I wanted her all to myself. I think [ must 
keep her to myself after this. I think I can’t get 
along without her.”’ 

I blushed and trembled, and could easily have 
wept. I could not look about me at all; but I 
know it was still at table as if a blow had fallen 
upon every one there. Uncle Ben was the first 
to speak. He laughed a little and said—‘* Non- 
sense, Charlie !”’ 

“No; but, az contratre, the very best of sense. 
Have some more berries and cream, good Sophrone,”’ 

‘No, thank you.’? He must have seen, and the 
rest must have seen, I fancy, that I had enough to do 
swallowing my tears. 

‘A piece of this green-apple pie, then ?”’ 

I declined by a shake of my head. I shook my 
head, after this, for no, and nodded it for yes, while 
I remained at table; for I could not know how my 
voice would serve me if I undertook to employ it. 
I came to my room as soon as dinner was over; for 
my head ached, and I felt every way wretched. I 
did not go below again for the day or evening; for 
my head ached worse and worse, so that it must be 
fomented and nursed like a sick child. 

** Don’t have a fever, good Sophrone ; if you do, I 
shall want to go stepping on myself, as if I were a 
toad,’’ was a written message from Charlie. 

“Give her my good-night, and tell her I am sorry 
that she suffers.”» This was the doctor’s verbal 
message sent by aunt the last time she came up to 
my room; and it was balm to me. The tension of 
nerve and muscle gave way, and I could settle 
down quietly and rest. In the morning he was-gone 
when I came down to breakfast’ He and uncle had 
taken an early breakfast and gone to M , where 
uncle had business, and where was a brother clergy- 
man of the doctor, with whom he had engaged to 
dine at an early day. Charlie, too, had gone with 
gun and fishing-tackle, and with his breakfast in his 
pockets. He has not yet returned. 

But now the sun goes down in the midst of purple 
and orange clouds. They will soon be here, all of 
them: And I—I feel that I can bear to have them 
come; can stand by, still, waiting for the troubled 
waters to become calm. 

I have trouble to-day, in that the linnet- hops from 
the wail tothe cherry-trees and from the cherry-trees 
back to the wali, in agentle, plaintive way, bemoan- 
ing the loss of its mate. I will go out to the garden, 
I will go as close to the linnet as I dare, and look 
into its eyes, and say, “Poor birdie!” The birds 
like to be talked to, that [ have many times seen; 
and, perhaps, the linnet will find a little comfort in 
my sympathy. Oh dear! I know one thing. I know 
that I would like to find a beautiful happy world, 
where no creature, brute or human, would ever 
‘*hurt or destroy."’ I shall, one day, in Heaven. To 
me, one of the dearest attractions of that holy place, 
is that there can be no harm done there, no oppres- 
sions carried on, 
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Later. 

No linnet ‘could be found; I went, therefore, to 
little May’s grave. Esther, dear, in the large bury- 
ing-ground at C——, the eapital of this state, is a 
little plain tablet of the purest marble. It marks the 
spot where a darling boy of Franklin Pierce lies; 
and has this beautiful inscription, the most touching 
I ever saw on any tombstone. ‘A loved and pre- 
cious treasure, lost to us here, but safe in the Re- 
deemer’s care.’’? One beauty lay in its originality, 
we knew;; still it pleased uncle so much, when I re- 
peated it to him, that he had it transcribed te the 
new stone he was ordering for little May’s grave. 
It has been lately set; and I was busy at work clear- 
ing the gravel and sand out of the turf, when Charlie 
came hurrying to me. His head was erect, his face 
clear and happy. 

“ Poor Sophrone! good, dear Sophrone,’’ said he, 
kissing once and again the hand I offered him. “1 
never saw anybody in my life half so good as you 
are—except my own mother; it seems to me that she 
was just like you; so that when I think of one, | 
always think, at the same time, of the other. She 
who, a long time ago kissed me, laid such a soft hand 
on my head, and kept such gentle, angelic eyes on 
mine, and you who understand me, encourage 
me, and suffer so patiently for me, are, the same. 
She was my mother, you are my mother—my 
good, patient, beloved mother.” His voice was 
shaken with his emotion; and when, as he finished 
speaking, he stooped to kiss my forehead, a tear fe!! 
before me on the grave of the little May. 

‘‘But,”? he added, after a moment’s silence, “ | 
mustn’t keep you long, for papa wants to see you. 
Let me sit right here by you, and tell you my story 
in the shortest way. They, that is, uncle and papa, 
overtook me down on the other road. Uncle wanted 
to stop and see a man at the corner, and then walk 
home across the pastures. I wanted him to. | 
wanted to be alone with my father in the open air, 
riding toward the beautiful sunsetting. I had been 
training myself all day, and I felt that then 1 was 
ready to speak. So I got in and rode round with him. 

“Well, I can’t tell you all about it; but, for the 
first time in my life, I laid my heart bare before my 
father; and he is the dearest, best-father, Sophrone, 
that ever a boy had. I let him see it distinctly that 
I love Bella Herbert so well, that it is necessary for 
me to have her, and nobody else, for my wife. 1 
made him appreciate the fact, that she is a good, 
modest, and intelligent little girl ; and that she loves 
me, and is ready to take me, with al! my headlong 
tendencies, to be her husband. And another thing 
quite as essential, I believe, in papa’s eyes, I gave 
kim incontestible evidence that Bella’s papa is now 
a conscientious Christian gentleman, and that ber 
mother is indubitably one of the pattern-women. 1 
could do this honestly and advisedly; for you see I 
know all about them—all about their standing, and 
every thing. 

“*My papa looks twenty years younger than he 
did at this hour yesterday. He has been thinking that 
I loved you, and you me—as I meant he should—” 
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«“ Ah, Charlie, why did you mean he should ?”’ 

“That he might come to the thought of my marry- 
ing Bella Herbert without any unpleasant shock; 
that he might even feel it a relief, a pleasant thing 
for him as well as for me. Nay, no words, good 
Sophrone, about the covert action, and I will go 
straight forward after this. You will come now, [ 
know. Come and see how happy papa looks. And 
you—faith! 1 want papa to see you! I want him to 
see if you, too, are not a little improved since the 
morning.” 

We came through the garden on our way, and 
there sat the linnet in’ the gathering twilight, still, 
and with rumpled feathers. Ah, dear! how my 
heart ached for him! I forgot Charlie, and Charlie’s 
father, and all my own concerns, and thought only 
of doing something for the lone bird. ‘‘ Poor birdie 
—poor birdie!” I kept saying, out of the depths of a 
pitying heart; and I drew slowly nearer and nearer, 
with my hand out, longing to take him in my hands 
and tomy bosom. I did not know that Charlie had 
gone ; I did not know that Charlie’s father had come, 
until he laid a hand softly on my shoulder, and said, 
‘‘Sophrone.”” The rich tones thrilled every nerve, 
and made me happier than { had ever, ever been be- 
fore in my whole life. Only, in amoment, my eyes 
fell again on the bird with the rumpled feathers ; and 
I drew a sobbing sort of sigh, and said, ‘‘If that 
bird would only come to me; I can’t bear to leave 
it here when it grows so dark. Oh, I would give all 
the world that kit had not killed its mate !”’ 

“You are a dear girl!” said he, taking my hand 
between his own, and pressing it again and again, as 
if to him it were a very dear hand. ‘‘You are 
dearer to me than I have the words totell. And, if 
you can love an old man like me—as I sometimes 
believe that you do—as I believe now that you do—”’ 
(and, by parenthesis, as he no doubt had reason to 
believe ; for there was never mortal woman so happy 
as I was, to be taken closer and closer to the re- 
vered breast, to hold his hand in mine, pressed to 
my lips, to keep my eyes on his face, and to listen 
for the least sound of the dearest of all the voices 
that there be on this whole earth, Mrs. Esther.) 
‘If you will come to my home—’’ He stopped, as 
if his emotion overcame him; and we stood there 
_ some minutes in silence. 

“You love me, Sophrone ?”’ he then asked. 

*¢ Yes, withmy whole heart.” 

*“ Thanks! You will wiilingly come to my home, 
and be with me there through the rest of my days.’’ 

“ Yes, gladly.” 

As we were leaving the garden, I looked back and 
said again—‘‘ Poor birdie!’”? And the little fellow 
twittered and shook his wings a little, as if to say— 
‘“‘T am sure I thank you, kind Miss, as heartily as I 
am able; this is n’t much though.”’ 

Charlie went out to see to him soon after; but he 
had left his place on the dark stone wall. Kit, mean- 
while, sat on a cushion in the bright parlor, with 
sleepy eyes, purring and keeping time with her 
white paw. 

Ugh! you are worse than a toad!” said Charlie 





to her, when he came; and put his hand out, as if 
he would brush her away. But she looked up into 
his face with honest, trusting eyes, and went on 
purring and beating the time; so that he ended with 
taking her to his knee, saying at the same time— 
** But, after all, you poor thing, you are no worse 
than we are, eating all the lambs and trout we can 
lay our hands on. Faith, Uncle Ben! faith, papa! 
how I hate this whole business of cannibalism, from 
beginning to end!” 

But one should not write all night, if one would 
have strength in the morning, should one dearest ? 
A note from my parents, which I should have got 
on Saturday, came this evening. Friends in Boston 
kept them. To-morrow they will be here. 

The 12th. 

The morning is so fair, Esther! The birds sing, 
the dew sparkles, the air is sweetness to one’s 
breath; and I am thinking every moment what de- 
light my parents will have in all the freshness and 
beauty of the place. But I must not write this morn- 
ing—I must work. 

Evening. 

See, now, if 1 do not sit here until this longest of 
all letters is finished, and ready for the post. Already 
the coolness, that is of the declining day, comes on; 
and curtains and blinds are put back all through the 
house. Delicate flowers are in delicate vases in all 
of the rooms. They are in the centre of the tea- 
table, to give it a festal look; and to say, in their 
mute way, to my parents when they come to the 
table—‘‘ We are here, you see, to welcome you, and 
to let you know how glad we all are that you have 
come where we are.’’ Deep custards, fresh-made 
apple-jelly, straw-berries, cream, and two golden 
butter-balls are in the cool pantry, ready to come 
forward in their time. 

Charlie has gone to the depot to bring my parents, 
for the last train will soon be in; and, meantime, 
Charlie’s father, uncle and aunt walk in the garden, 
and look up into the cherry-trees, and around on the 
vegetable-beds. They look upto my windows and 
see me now. The doctor comes and beckons me 
down to him. 

And now I come again. 

‘*‘T wanted to see you,’’ said he, when we met. 
‘‘T have hardly spoken with you for the day, you 
have been so busy.’? He took me in his arms and 
held me as tenderly as the mother does her babe, 
while we talked. This is what he wanted to say to 
me; it had just come into his thoughts, that, as my 
parents love the country far better than they love 
the city, as it would be pitiful to part them, by so 
many leagues, from their only child, we will pro- 
pose it to them to settle near us, or, at least, to spend 
all the summer season there in that wealthy, sub- 
stantial old town, where they will be near the city; 
and where they will have all the privileges and re- 
finements of city life, with the fresh air, the grand 
old trees, and the birds all about them Oh, he is 
the dearest, best, noblest man! I long to show him 
to my parents, to you who are such a kind friend to 
me, and to all my friends. I shall look on, in a still 
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way to see how well you all like him, and how well | grateful thought—‘‘ And he is mine—he is my hus- 
he likes you all; and, meantime, I shall have the | band—my beloved one.’’ 
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FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 





One September evening, ten years ago, I rode into 
Carlsruhe. I made my entry in a crazy hackney 
cab, behind a lazy horse that had been dragging me 
for a long time with cheerless industry between a 
double file of trees, along a road without a bend in it; 
a long, lanky, Quaker road, heavily , drab-coated 
with dust; a tight-rope of a road that comes from 
Manheim, and is hooked on to the capital of Baden. 
Out of that a/lée | was dragged into the square-cut 
capital itself, which had evidently been planned by 
the genius of a ruler—not a prince, but the wooden 
measure. The horse stopped at the city of Pfortz- 
heim, and as his decision on the subject of our halt- 
ing place appeared to be irrevocable, I got out. 

At the capital of a grand dukedom, except Wei- 
mar, I always sleep (it is the only thing to be done 
there) and pass on; but it so happened that on that 
particular evening Carlsruhe was in a ferment: there 
was something brewing. I heard talk of a proces- 
sion and of certain names, particularly the names 
Kugelblitz and Thalermacher. Never having heard 
those names before, and caring therefore nothing in 
the world about them, I tumbled into bed. To my 
delight, when I got up in the morning, I found the 
little town turned upside down. Landlord, boots, 
and chambermaid, overwhelmed me with exclama- 
tions, surmises, and incoherent summaries of the 
night’s news. There had been an outbreak. Lieder 
Herr, a revolution. One entire house razed to the 
ground. ‘Hep! hep!’ that is the old cry, ‘* Down 
with the Jews.’ All their bones would be made 
powder of. Tremendous funeral of Kugelblitz. 
Students on their way in a body from Heidelberg. 
Thalermacher the rich Jew, soldiers, the entire 
court, Meinheer, all in despair; a regular sack. Not 
only Kugelblitz but Demboffsky the Russian officer 
killed. O hep! hep! a lamentable tragedy. ‘ For 
they were two such fine-looking young men,”’ 
mourned the chambermaid, ‘‘ especially Demboff- 
sky.”” ‘* You had better,’’ said the landlord, ‘stay 
in Carlsruhe till to-morrow. Bed two florins, break- 
fast (knife and fork) two florins, dinner three.”’ 
Very moderate. I did stay. 

Roused by the incoherent tidings, I hurried to the 
centre of the tumult. The house of the firm of Tha- 
lermacher & Company was situated in the High 
Street ; and though, certainly, it had a doleful look, 
it was there situated still: it held its ground. Not 
a brick was displaced; but—gaunt and windowless, 
disfigured with great blotches of ink and dirt, its 
little shop rent from the wall and split up into fag- 
gots—it looked like a house out of which all life had 
been knocked; but there was the carcass. In the 








street before the house, there were by that time a 
few splinters of furniture remaining; the rest had 
been broken up or hidden by kind and cunning neigh- 
bors. The shop had been cobbled together with the 
broken shutters; and half a dozen soldiers, quite at 
their ease, were lounging pleasantly about the broken 
door. 

The outbreak, I was told by the bystanders, was 
quite unpremeditated. A few stragglers had halted 
before the house at about eight o’clock on the pre- 
ceding evening, and had been discussing there the 
dreadful tale connected with its owner. One gossip, 
in a sudden burst of anger, hurled a bottle of ink— 
then by chance in his hand—at the Jew’s house. 
The idea was taken up with such good will that a 
hard rain of stones, bottles, and other missiles, was 
soon pelting against Thalermacher’s walls. Where 
all are unanimous it is not difficult to come to 4 con- 
clusion. An hour’s labor, lightened by yells and 
shouts of ‘“‘Hep! hep!’ was enough; and, the zeal 
of the people, burning like a fire, soon left of the 
house nothing but its shell. 

The authorities in Germany, usually so watchful 
and so prompt to interfere, were either taken com- 
pletely off their guard, or tacitly permitted the rude 
work of vengeance ; for, although there was a guard 
post in the immediate vicinity, the whole efforts of 
the military were confined to conducting Thaler- 
macher and his family into a place of safety. The 
protection Thalermacher received was of a peculiar 
kind. Under the plea of insuring him against public 
attack, he was conducted under escort to the fortress 
of Rastadt, and there held a close prisoner, until the 
whole afiair could be investigated. 

The funeral procession of Lieutenant Kugelblitz 
was not a thing to be missed. I went, therefore, to 
the other end of the city, whence the procession 
was to start. The scene was impressive. Not 
merely his brothers-in-arms of the artillery, but the 
general staff—all officers of distinction in the Baden 
army, whose duties allowed them to be present— 
and even the Russian companions of his antagonist 
Dembofisky, acted as mourners. 

As the procession came before the house of Tha- 
lermacher, I observed that a strong guard had been 
posted there for its protection. The funeral passed 
by without any demonstration whatever. Presently 
we turned up a narrow passage, leading from the 
high street toward the cemetery, and our progress 
became tediously slow as we moved through the 
close mass of people. At the burial-place every 
mound and stone was occupied. Flowers were 
trampled under foot, shrubs broken or uprooted, and 
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the grass all stamped into the mould. The whole 
crowd listened to the impressive tone—only a few 
could hear the words—of the funeral harangue, and 
to the solemn hymn which followed. The service 
closed with the military honor of musketry fired 
over the soldier’s grave. That over, I was sucked 
back by the retreating tide of citizens into the main 
street of Carlsruhe. 

The crowd instantly dispersed; and, as [ wan- 
dered through the side streets, | soon saw that the 
authorities had come to life. My attention was first 
called to an official announcement freshly posted, 
which warved all persons from assembling in the 
public street in knots or clusters, even of three or 
four, on pain of being instantly dispersed by the 
military. Another placard fulminated an injunction 
to parents, masters, and burghers, to restrain and 
confine all persons under their charge—such as 
workmen, servants, and children—within their re- 
spective houses ; because, for any offense committed 
by them against the public peace, such masters or 
parents would be held responsible. I began to fancy 
myself in a state of siege. Wandering again into the 
main street 1 was met by a strong division of dusty 
dragoons, in full equipment of war, which came 
sweeping and clashing along from adjacent parts of 
the country, evidently under urgent orders. Another 
and another followed. Troops of infantry tramped 
hastily along the side streets. The very few civilians 
| met in the streets seemed to be hurrying to shelter 
from a coming storm. Was there really any social 
tempest in the wind? Or were all these precautions 
but a locking of the stable door after the steed was 
stolen? 

Having roamed by chance into a sequestered beer- 
house, I was surprised to find myself in the midst of 
a large party of students; probably from Heidelberg. 
They were well-grown youths, with silken blond 
beards; and, in their behavior, half swaggerers, half 
gentlemen, These were, perhaps, the enemies of 
order against whom the tremendous military prepa- 
rations had been made. 

As the day wore on it became evident that the 
authorities were ready to brave the most overwhelm- 
ing revolution that ever burst forth. Troop after 
troop of eavalry gailoped in; every soldier, indeed, 
of whatever arm, stationed within an available dis- 
tance of Carlsruhe, was brought within its walls. 
By eight o’clock in the evening the military prepa- 
rations were completed: a picket of infantry was 
stationed at every corner; and, from that hour to the 
break of day, parties of dragoons swept the main 
thoroughfares, clashing and clattering over the paved 
road with a din that kept me awake all night. Inter- 
course between one street and another, except on 
urgent business, was interdieted; and the humblest 
pedestrian found abroad without an urgent errand 
was conducted home with drums beating, colors 
flying, and all the honors of war. The display of 
force answered its purpose in preventing a second 
attack of Christians on Jews. The pale ghost of 
insubordination was laid and dared not walk abroad, 
especially at night. 











I must say I felt alittle relieved when it was ascer- 
tained for certain that the city was safe. I am no 
friend to despotism, nor to political thraldom of any 
kind; but really it is impossible not to feel for the 
solemn aristocracies of German Grand-Duchies (who, 
if they be despots, are extremely amiable) when, 
poor people, they are in the least put out of their way : 
they are so dreadfully fussy, so fearfully prteous, so 
distraught, so inconsolable. I was glad, therefore, 
that, the revolution being put down, they could re- 
tire in peace to their coflee, their picquet, and their 
metaphysics. Doubtless Thalermacher (some He- 
brew millionaire, perhaps,) and Kugelblitz (a fire- 
eater, for certain,) had headed a frightful band of 
anarchists; who, but for the indomitable energy of 
the authorities, would peradventure have changed 
the destiny of the entire Duchy, of Germany, of Eu- 
rope itself! Nothing but so illimitable an apprehen- 
sion could have been the cause of such a siege-like 
eflect. What else could have occasioned the entire 
blockade of Carlsruhe ? 

[ had, however, exaggerated the cause as well as 
the danger ; and I will now relate the real circum- 
stances which had led to all these awful results ; for 
the facts were afterward made known in the Carls- 
ruhe and Baden-Baden public journals of the day. 

Early in the month of August, 1843, the inhabit- 
ants of Baden-Baden gave a ball in honor of the 
Grand-Princess Helene of Baden, and the Duchess 
of Nassau. Among the names on the subscription- 
list stood that of Herr Heller von Thalermacher. 
Some unexplained animosity existed between this 
gentleman and Lieutenant Kugelblitz, who was also 
one of the subscribers. 

Baron Donner von Kugelblitz, chief lieutenant of. 
the Baden artillery, although only in his twenty-ninth 
year, had already spent fourteen years in military 
service, and was highly esteemed for his soldierly 
qualities, and straightforward bearing. He was tall, 
remarkably handsome, of an impetuous temperament, 
and his natural strength had been well developed by 
constant practice in manly and athletic exercises, 
Herr Heller von Thalermacher, or rather the firm of 
which he was the prominent member, was distin- 
guished for qualities far different, but equally de- 
serving of goodwill. The banking-house of Thaler- 
macher was one of the most responsible in South 
Germany; and, at great expense and sacrifice, had 
introduced into the grand, but by no means affluent, 
Duchy of Baden several branches of industry, which 
had enriched the ducal treasury, and furnished em- 
ployment for thousands of industrious subjects. It 
had revived the almost extinguished mining interest, 
had introduced extensive spinning machinery, and 
had established a factory for the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar. 

Lieutenant Kugelblitz, to whose opinion deference 
was due, expressed himself in such offensive terms 
with respect to Herr von Thalermacher, in relation 
to the ball, that the gentlemen who had prepared the 
subscription-list at once erased the objectionable 
name: Herr von Thalermacher at once demanded 
satisfaction from his accuser, but this Lieutenant 
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Kugelblitz refused, on the ground that the banker 
was not respectable enough for powder and shot. 
Hereupon two courts of honor were formed, one 
composed of gentlemen civilians in Baden-Baden, 
and the other of the officers in Carlsruhe. Both ap- 
peared to have been called together at the wish of 
Lieutenant Kugelblitz to inquire into and pronounce 
upon the point at issue. The civilians came to no 
decision. The military court of honor put the result 
of its deliberation in the Carlsruhe Zeitung, as a 
public advertisement, couched in these terms: ‘* The 
Herr von Kugelblitz may not fight with the Herr von 
Thalermacher.”? Thus posted as a scamp, Thafer- 
macher advertised back his own defense; and, by 
public circulars and bills, declared the accusation of 
Kugelblitz to be false and malicious, and his beha-. 
viour dishonorable and cowardly. At the same time, 
a Russian officer of good family—Dembofisky—who 
had acted throughout as negotiator and friend on the 
part of Thalermacher, and who felt himself deeply 
compromised by the imputations put forth against his 
principal, declared publicly that the military court 
which had condemned the Herr von Thalermacher, 
after hearing only his accuser, was a one-sided and 
absurd tribunal, and that it was not competent to give 
any decision. 

The result of this declaration was a challenge from 
Lieutenant Kugelblitz. Demboffsky said that he was 
quite willing to give his challenger the satisfaction 
he demanded, on condition that he should first ar- 
range his quarrel with Herr Thalermacher as became 
a gentleman. 

On the night of the first of September (at the be- 
ginning of our English shooting season,) the Russian 
being on a visit to his friend, Thalermacher, in his 
apartments, assured him in the most positive terms, 
that he would keep promise, and would make no 
hostile arrangement with Lieutenant Kugelblitz. 
Prince Trubetzkoi and other friends then present 
completely coincided in this mode of action. At 
half-past eleven at night, Dembofisky quitted his 
friend, and hastened homeward. He had advanced 
only a few steps on the road, when suddenly two 
figures strode up to him, aud stayed his progress. 
He at once recognized Kugelblitz, and a Spaniard 
named Manillo, who had lived for many years in 
Germany. 

‘Will you fight with me?” shouted Kugelblitz in 
@ passion. 

The Russian, although taken completely by sur- 
prise, replied that he would do as he he had already 
said. He would fight with Senor Manillo at once, if 
it were thought desirable; but he would engage in 
no hostilities with Kugelblitz, until the quarrel with 
Thalermacher was adjusted. Great was the wrath 
of Kugelblitz. He clenched his fist, shook it in the 





face of Dembofisky, and demanded furiously that he 
should give his word of honor to fight him in the 
morning. The Russian, who expected bodily vio- 
lence, then said, that since the insult had been pushed 
so far, there remained no other course open to him, 
than to accept the challenge ; which he accordingly 
did, pledging himself to meet Kugelblitz on the mor- 
row. He then hastened back to his friend Thaler- 
macher, and related the occurrence to him. 

On the following day the duel took place. It hap- 
pened that Lieutenant Kugelblitz was under orders 
to mark out the artillery practice-ground at Hard- 
wald, near Rastadt, and as he could not leave his 
post, the meeting took place in its neighborhood. 
The two officers stood forward in deadly opposition 
with a measured distance of ten paces only. 

Nevertheless, the first fire was without result ; but, 
at the second fire, Kugelblitz was struck in the 
breast; yet he still held his weapon undischarged. 
He pressed his left hand on the wound as he pulled 
the trigger with his right. The pistol missed fire. 
Another cap was placed upon the nipple, but it also 
failed. The second of Demboffsky then handed ano- 
ther weapon to the dying man; who, with quiet re- 
solution, still closing his wound with his fingers, 
drew for the third time upon his opponent, and with 
such effect, that, uttering a wild cry, and the words 
“Je suis mort!”’ “1 am dead!” the Russian leapt 
up into the air, and then rolled upon the ground a 
corpse. Kugelblitz, exhausted by the efforts he had 
made to die like a gentleman, sank into the arms of 
his second, Manillo, and was carried insensible to 
Carlsruhe. He died at noon on the second day after 
the duel. 

Thereupon the discerning and indignant public, a 
little biassed—as it too often has been in Germany— 
against the Jews in general, gutted the house of Herr 
von Thalermacher. 

The State also fell in with the common notion; 
and, under the plea of sheltering an injured man, 
lodged him in prison for eleven days. Seals were 
placed upon his papers and apartments. The State 
then set about ascertaining privately in how tar the 
victim of mob law had been guilty of the mischief 
which by general acclamation was imputed to him. 

After a hunt through the banker’s desk; and an in- 
spection of his drawers, the decision of the court 
tribunal of Rastadt was delivered. It was ordered 
that the Herr Heller von Thalermacher be forthwith 
liberated from the fortress of Rastadt, free and un- 
tainted. Further: that the seals be removed from 
his apartments and papers, seeing that nothing among 
them had been found which could cast the faintest 
shadow upon his reputation. 

We had all been yelling at the wrong man. 
gelblitz was after all the author of the tragedy. 


Ku- 





BERTH A’ 


Ir was a pleasant evening, and I ran through the 
garden and along the narrow path that wound down 
the cliff to the beach. I held in my hand the flowers 
he had given-me, and the soft breeze that tossed my 
hair over my face was laden with their perfume. I 
was so happy—I did not ask myself why, but a new 
and strange sense of blessedness was throbbing in my 
heart; and as I stood still and looked at the great sea 
stretched out before me—at the gorgeous calm of the 
August sunset—I felt as I had never felt since I was 
a little child, saying my prayers at my mother’s 
knees. 

I wandered along close to where the waves came 
rippling over the red pebbles. The dark rocks looked 
glorified in the western radiance, and the feathery 
clouds floated dreamily in the blue space, as if they 
were happy too. How strange it was that the beauty 
of the world had never spoken to my heart till that 
evening ! 

I climbed to my favorite seat in the recess of that 
great black rock which abutted on the sea even at 
ebb of tide, and where the fantastic peaks of brown 
stone rise on all sides save where the incessant beat- 
ing of the waves have worn them away. All the 
world was shut out, save ocean and sky ; and in the 
vast mysterious sea heaving in the glow reflected 
from the heavens, I seemed to find a sympathy with 
the great happiness that thrilled within me. My 
hands clasped over the flowers—I raised my head 
to the still heaven where a quiet star seemed watch- 
ing me—and a thanksgiving rose from my very soul 
to the God who had made the world so fair, and me 
so happy ! 

Gentle thoughts arose in my mind:—I thought of 
my dead mother, and of the great love I had borne 
her, which, since she died had lain dormant in my 
heart—ti// now! Ah, how that heart leaped at those 
little words whispered to itself. I thought of my 
olden self—of what I had been but two short weeks 
betore, with a kind of remorse, chastened by pity. 
[f I had had any one to love during all these years, 
I thought, I should surely never have become the 
woman 1 was—whom people called unbending—aus- 
tere—and cold. Cold! Little they guessed of the 
passionate yearning for love that had for so long been 
rudely crushed back into my desolate heart, till all 
its tenderer feelings were, from their very strength, 
turning into poison. Little they knew of the fierce 
impulses subdued—the storms of emotion oftentimes 
concealed beneath that frigid reserve they deemed 
want of feeling. But I had always been misunder- 
stood, and harshly judged—I had always been lonely 
—uncared for—unsympathized with. 

Till now! | 

Now | had some one to love—some one who cared 
for my love, and who loved me again, as I knew. 1 
felt assured he loved me, though no lover’s word or 
vow had ever passed between us. How holy this 
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new happiness made me! How it sanctified and 
calmed the troubled heart, so restless, so stormy in 
its unsatisfied longing heretofore—restoring to it the 
innocent repose it had not known since it ceased to 
be a child’s heart and became a woman’s! 

How tenderly I felt to all the world—to my very 
self, even! I looked down into a deep pool of water 
formed by a break in the rock : the dark waters gave 
to my view my face, with its firm, hard outlines, the 
large steadfast eyes, and the black hair which [ 
loved, because yesterday Geoffrey had said it was 
beautiful. I took a curl tenderly into my hand— 
kissed it—and felt my glad tears fall on it :—what a 
child I was! 

The sunset was fading when I returned home. As 
I ascended the cliff, I saw a figure that I knew, lean- 
ing over the shrubbery gate—a head bent forward 
with waving hair tossed in his own careless fashion 
over his brow. His voive reached my ears at the 
same moment: 

‘“*[ am watching for you, Bertha; you truant, to 
stay away so long!” 

W ho had ever watched for me before? Who had 
ever taken such note of my absence, or thought the 
time long when I was away? I felt all this as [ 
quietly pursued my way toward him; keeping my 
eyes fixed on the rugged pathway, not daring—God 
help me!—to look up at him when I knew his gaze 
was on my face. 

He opened the gate for me, drew my arm within 
his, and we slowly walked toward the house. 

‘“We have had visitors this evening,’ said he; 
“and one of them remains with Mrs. Warburton to- 
night. A Miss Lester ;—do you know her?” 

‘*T have heard my father speak of her, but 1 have 
never seen her.”’ 

‘Mr. Lester, it seems, knew my father in his 
young days,”’ he resumed, ‘‘and claimed acquaint- 
ance with me on that ground. He is a courtly, pre- 
cise, well-expressed elderly gentleman of the old 
school. I like him;—a real, thorough-bred formalist 
now-a-days is so rare.” 

He idly switched with his hand the flower-laden 
branches of the syringa trees we were sauntering 
among. 

‘‘Mrs. Warburton”’—in speaking to me he never 
called my step-mother by any other name—* Mrs. 
Warburton is going back with Miss Lester, to-mor- 
row, to stay two or three days with her at F——. 
Then, Bertha, we can have the horses and gallop 
over the downs as we have often promised our- 
selves.” 

I was silent, and he looked at me curiously. 

“‘ Ah—you will like that, little Bertha!’’ he cried, 
patting my hand which lay on his arm; “‘your eyes 
are not so cautious as your tongue, and | can read 
what they say, quite well. Why are you hurrying 
on so fast? They areal! in the green-house, looking 
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at the miserable specimens of horticultural vegeta- 
tion that you savages here call fowers. As if tender 
blossoms born under a Southern sky could survive 
when brought to a bleak precipice like this.”’ 

He looked at me again, in laughing surprise. 
‘What, Bertha! not a word to say for your Cornish 
Cliffs? I expected to have been fairly stunned with 
your indignation at my impertinence. Are you 
tired of defending the beloved scenes of your child- 
hood, or do you begin to doubt my sincerity in 
abusing them?” 

I murmured something in reply, 

‘‘ You know very well that I love them too,’’ he 
pursued—‘“that every old tor on the down, every 
rugged rock on the shore is dear to me. [ little 
thought, when your father insisted on bringing me 
home with him, that I should spend such a happy 
time in this wild country. Still less that in the quiet, 
dark-browed child I just remembered years ago, I 
should find a dear companion—a friend. Ah, Bertha, 
you yourself do n’t know how much you have been 
my friend—what good you have done me. [ama 
better man than I wasa month ago. If I had had a 
mother or a sister al! these years, I should have done 
more justice to the blessings God has given me. 
Nay, Bertha, don’t go in yet. I tell you they are 
showing Miss Lester the poor little geraniums and 
things that Mrs. Warburton is so proud of} they 
wont be ready for tea this half hour, and it is so 
pleasant out here.”’ 

We were standing on the terrace which skirted 
the southern side of the house. It was the highest 
part of the ground, and commanded a view of the 
coast for some miles. I shall never forget the sea 
as it looked that minute; the moon’s first faint rays 
trembling over the waters—the white foam enlight- 
ening the broad colorless waste, where the waves 
were dashing over the rocks nearshore. Again, my 
spirit was strangely softened within me, and hot 
tears rose to my eyes. He saw them, and gently 
pressed my hand in sympathy. He thought he 
understood what I felt, but he did not know—he ne- 
ver knew ; | scarcely comprehended myself, I was so 
bewildered by the fullness of happiness that was 
bounding within me. 

‘Bertha, you are chilled—you are shivering,”’ 
said Geoffrey, at length; ‘‘ perhaps it is too late for 
you to be out. The dew is falling, and your curls 
have quite drooped; so we will go in. Good-bye to 
the moon—and sea—and stars!—and, ah, Bertha, 
good-bye for to-night to our pleasant talk together ;— 
now we must be sociable, and agreeable, and con- 
ventional, | suppose. Is it wrong to wish this in- 
truding Miss Lester at—at Calcutta, or Hyderabad, 
or any other place sufficiently removed from our 
quiet family circle? No happy evening for us, Ber- 
tha, this evening! Your father wont go to sleep 
over his newspaper, and Mrs. Warburton wont doze 
over her embroidery, and we shan’t have the piano 
to ourselves. Con—oh, I could swear!’’ 

When | entered the drawing-room my father 
called me to him, and presented me to the young 
lady who stood by his side. 





“This is Mary Lester, the daughter of my old 
schoolfellow, of whom you must often have heard 
me speak, Bertha. They have come to stay some 
months at F——, and Mary is anxious to know 
you.” 

With a gesture of girlish cordiality, half eager, yet 
half shy, Miss Lester took my hand (how brown it 
looked in the clasp of her white fingers!) and gazed 
up into my face with her own sweet, loving expres- 
sion, that I afterward learned to know so well. | 
was always reserved, repellant perhaps, to strangers; 
but 20w—I wondered at myself—at my softened 
manner—at the gentle feelings stirred within me, as 
I bent toward her, and pressed her hand. 

My father was as much pleased as he was sur- 
prised, I could see. 

‘‘That’s well—that’s well,’ said he, as he re- 
sumed his seat; ‘‘you two ought to be friends. as 
your fathers were before you.” 

‘**] hope so,’’ murmured Mary, in a timid voice, 
clinging to my hand as I moved to my usual seat at 
the tea-table. She sat close beside me, and I could 
see Geoffrey watching us from the window where 
he was standing, with a displeased expression. | 
understood so well that twitching of his lip. 1, who 
could interpret every change in his face, every flash 
of his eye, every turn of his haughty head, 1 knew 
that he did not approve of my unwonted amiability 
to my new friend—that he had a jealous dislike of her 
in consequence. How happy it made me to know it! 
—how doubly tender I grew toward the unconscious 
girl beside me ;—what an overflowing satisfaction I 
found in the reserve and coldness which suddenly 
came over him! He remained silent for some time, 
during which my father was reading his newspaper, 
and my step-mother counting the stitches in her em- 
broidery, while Mary Lester and I conversed to- 
gether. At length my father’s attention was aroused. 

‘““Why, Geoffrey!” cried he, “what ails you? 
This is a day of metemorphoses, I believe. Here is 
our quiet Bertha chattering gayly, while you, our 
enlivener-general, and talker par excellence, sit si- 
lent and uncompanionable as a mummy,”’ 

«Talkers are like clocks, sir, I think,’’ he answer- 
ed, laughing lightly, ‘and one is enough for a room. 
Especially when that one does duty so admirably.” 
This last was accompanied by a quick glance at me, 
as he rose from his chair, and sauntered to the win- 
dow again. 

‘Bertha, come and look at this star,” he cried, 
presently, and I left Mary to my step-mother, and 
joined him. 

‘Are you going to be fast friends with that pale- 
faced little thing all in a minute ?”’ said he, in a low 
tone; ‘‘because, if so, I am de trop, and I will go 
back to London to-morrow morning.” 

** Dear Geoffrey,” Iremonstrated, ‘‘I must be kind 
to her; she is our guest. Come and talk, and help 
me to amuse her.”’ 


**T can’t amuse young ladies. I detest the whole 


genus. I dare say she will make you as missish as 
she is, soon; and then, when I have you to myself 
again, you'll be changed, and I shan’t know you. 
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We were so happy till this visitor came,” he added, 
regretfully, ‘and now she will spoil our pleasant 
evening, and our music, and our astronomical lec- 
tnre, and our metaphysical discussions. How can 
you like ber, Bertha?” 

" | felt quite a pity for the poor girl he thus unjustly 
regarded. 

“She is gentle ‘and lovable,” I urged; ‘you 
would like her yourself, Geoffrey, if you would talk 
to her and be sociable.”’ 

‘ Sociable !—ah, there you are! I hate sociability 
and small parties of dear friends. In my plan of 
Paradise people walk about in couples, and three is 
an unknown number.’’ 

I could see that he was recovering his wonted 
spirits, which, indeed, rarely left him for long. 

‘«‘ Do be good,” I persisted, ““and come with me, 
and talk to her.’? 

‘* And ignore Paradise for once?’? He tossed back 
his hair, with a gesture peculiar to him when he was 
throwing aside some passing irritation, and then 
smiling at my serious face—his own frank, sunshiny 
smile—‘ Ah, Bertha!’’ said he, ‘‘ you put all my pee- 
vishness to flight. I had so determined to be ill- 
tempered and disagreeable—but I can’t it seems. It 
is impossible to resist your persuasive little voice, 
and those great, earnest, entreating dark eyes. So 
we will leave Paradise, and be mundane for the 
nonce.”’ 

We went and sat by Miss Lester. I was glad to 
be relieved of the necessity of talking much, and I 
leaned back in my chair and listened to Geoffrey’s 
animated voice, which was occasionally, but not 
often, interrupted by a few words from Mary. He 
was very “‘good.’’ He threw off all his coldness and 
reserve, and appeared bent on making atonement for 
his previous ill behavior, by being quite friendly with 
the obnoxious visitor. It was now dusk, and [ could 
only see the shadowy outlines of the two figures: 
Geoffrey, with his head stretched slightly forward, 
and his hands every now and then uplifted with an 
emphasizing gesture; and Mary sitting farther in the 
shadow. I had thought her very lovely; her beauty 
was of that species that I especially admired in a 
woman}; perhaps because the golden hair, the regu- 
lar classic features, and the soft eyes, were all so ut- 
-terly different to my own. I remembered the face I 
had seen that day reflected in the rocky pool—the 
face I had, till lately, thought so forbidding, so un- 
lovely. I should never think so again—never! 
What a blessed thing it was to know that there was 
one who looked on it with tenderness, as none had 
done before since my mother died. As I mused, in 
the quiet twilight, with his voice murmuring in my 
ears, and the sense of his presence gladdening me, I 
again thanked God for sending me such happiness— 
happiness in which, like as a river in the sunshine, 
the dark and turbid waters of my life grew beautiful 
and glorified. 

The next morning, immediately after the departure 
of my stepmother with Miss Lester, Geoffrey and I 
rode out upon the moors. 


It was a tempestuous day. The wind blew fiercely; _ 








the clouds careered over the sky in heavy, troubled 
masses, and nota gleam of sunshine lit up the great 
waste of moorland as we sped over it. 

I reveled in the wildness of the weather and the 
scene—in the blank desolation of the moor—in the 
vast tumult of the darkened sea, checkered with 
foam, which stretched far away, till it joined the 
lowering heavens at the horizon. The great gusts of 
wind, the general agitation which pervaded earth, 
sea and air, inspired me with a sense of keen and 
intense vitality taat I had never felt before. There 
is no mood of nature that comes amiss to a soul over- 
flowing with its own happiness. I ‘was silently 
thinking thus, when Geoffrey’s first words smote me 
with a strange idea of contrast to'the thoughts busy 
in my mind. 

‘¢ What a dreary day '”’ said he; “ how forlorn this 
great barren plain: looks! And the wind !—it cuts 
and slashes at one with a vindictive howl, as if it 
were a personal enemy. Is it possible you can 
stand against it, Bertha? What an amazon you 
are! Fighting with these savage sea breezes of 
yours requires ail my masculine endurance and for- 
titude.”’ 

‘* Shall we go back ?’’ I asked him ; feeling a vague 
pain. And, somehow, as I looked round again, the 
moor did |ook drear any monotonous, and the wind 
had a wailing sound which I had not noted before. 
‘¢ You are not used to the rough weather we have in 
the west,’’ I added; “perhaps we had better return 
and reserve our ride for a more fitting season.”’ 

‘Nv, we wont be so cowardly; and, after all, @ 
day like this is perhaps experienced under its least 
gloomy aspect in the present circumstances. That 
is to say, mounted on gallant steeds, and galloping 
over a broad tract of land, which, Bertha, whatever 
its short-comings in picturesque beauty, is, I allow 
you, first-rate riding ground.”’ 

He urged his horse forward as he spoke, and we 
dashed on at full speed for some time. The clouds 
above our heads grew denser and darker every mo- 
ment. At length, a large rain-drop fell, then an- 
other and another. Geoffrey reined in his horse 
with a suddenness that threw the animal on its 
haunches. 

‘A new feature this in the delights. of the day,”’ 
said he, laughing, with a slight touch of peevishness ; 
‘‘a down-pour of rain, (steady, old boy !) under the 
energetic direction of this furious gale, will be a fit 
culmination to the agrémens of our ride. There is 
enough water in that big round cloud there to drown 
us three times over, horses and all. And here it 
comes.”’ 

As, indeed, it did with a steady and gradually in- 
creasing violence. Fortunately, | remembered we 
were near one of those huge masses of stone, which, 
from their size and eccentric arrangement, form 
such objects of curiosity on our Cornish downs. 
To this we hurried, and, dismounting, secured, 
with some difficulty, our horses under one projection, 
and sheltered ourselves under another. 

‘““Welcome retreat!” cried Geoffrey. ‘I do 
really wish that the long vexed question, as to how 
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these queer heaps of granite got perched here, were 
satisfactorily decided, if only that we might bestow 
our gratitude in the right quarter. Heavens! how 
the wind blows!”’ 

We were now on high ground, and the gusts came 
with furious force. I had to catch hold by the stone 
to keep my footing once or twice. 

‘“ Little Bertha, you will be blown away, you are 
so tiny !’’ and he drew my arm through his own. “I 
must take care of you. Why, you look quite pale! 
You are not frightened ?”’ 

**No, oh no!” 

‘We are quite safe here; and, after all, this is a 
fine specimen of the wild and grand. How the sea 
rolls and throbs in the distance, and what a hollow 
roar the wind makes among these stones! I am half 
reconciled to this kind of weather and this kind of 
scene, Bertha; I begin to see grandeur in this great 
barren waste of land, and the waste of waters be- 
yond, and the broad heavens meeting thatagain. The 
infinitude of monotony absolutely becomes sublime. 
Ah, you look satisfied; I see you approve of my en- 
thusiastic eloquence. 1 feel rather proud of it my- 
self, in the teeth of this Titanic wind, too, which,”’ 
he added, as a fresh gust thundered in upon us, 
‘‘will certainly carry you off if you don’t hold 
closely to my arm. It’s an awful day! Any other 
girl would be frightened out of her wits.”’ 

Frightened !—1 had never known such serene con- 
tentmeat, such an ineffable sense of security, as I felt 
then, when, clinging to Geoffrey’s arm, I looked out 
on the stormy world without. 

There was a silence. A certain timid conscious- 
ness constrained me to break it, lest he should ob- 
serve my taciturnity. 

**] trust my stepmother and Miss Lester have 
reached F—— in safety,” said I; ‘their road was 
a very unsheltered one, in case the storm overtook 
them.” 

‘They went in the phaeton,’’ he rejoined, care- 
lessly, ‘and they are sure to be all right. Fortunately 
30, for I am sure that delicate little girl would never 
stand against such a tempest as this. If she was n’t 
caught up, bodily, in one of the blasts of this hurri- 
cane, Which seems to have agreat fancy for trying to 
carry away young ladies, she would expire of sheer 
terror. You know, we inland dwellers are not ac- 
customed to proceedings like these.” 

A furious burst of wind, which seemed almost to 
shake the huge mass of stone we were leaning 
against, interrupted him; and then came a perfect 
torrent of large hail-stones, which the wind drove in 
upon us, and which effectually stopped all conversa- 
tion for the time. Suddenly, amid the confusion of 
sounds, I fancied I heard a cry, as of a human voice, 
at some little distance; but when I told Geoffrey, he 
only laughed. 

“Isn't our position romantic enough as it is, you 
insatiable person, but you want, in your genius for 
dramatic construction, to bring in an under-plot—an 
exciting episode—a sharer in our adventure ; a young 
and lovely girl, who mistakes these hail-stones for 

bullets (‘faith, she might be forgiven the blunder !) 








and shrieks for mercy? -or, would you prefer a gal- 
lant cavalier who—”’ 

“Nay,” 1 persevered, ‘it is quite possible for 
others besides ourselves to seek shelter among these 
stones. The F—— road across the moor is not so 
far distant, remember.’’ 

‘IT prefer a supernatural resolution of the pro- 
blem,’’ he answered, still laughing, ‘and we will, if 
you please, attribute the sound in question to the 
ghostly inhabitant of this wilderness, who is dis. 
tracted and bewildered by human society, and there- 
fore —’’ 

‘‘T hear voices, Geoffrey—I do, indeed,” inter- 
rupted I. The hail-storm had subsided, and even the 
wind, within the last few minutes, had Iflled slightly. 
I ventured outside our rude refuge, and looked 
around. Ata little distance I saw the dejected head 
of a thoroughly drenched horse, which J recognized 
at once as our own ‘‘Colin,’’ which had that morn- 
ing conveyed away my stepmother and our guest in 
the phaeton. The carriage itself, and those in 4, 
were hid by the quaint granite heap they were shel- 
tering against. 

** Colin, by all that’s wonderful !’’ cried Geoffrey, 
looking with me. ‘1 beg you a thousand pardons, 
Bertha—I’|! never question your suppositions again. 
W hat melodrama ever hit on a more startling coin- 
cidence than this! How did they ever get here, I 
wonder! Shall I go and ask them ?”’ 

He went, without waiting my assent, and | 
watched him fighting his way against the wind to 
where the little carriage stood. I heard his frank 
laugh, and the exclamations of surprise from the two 
ladies and the attendant servant. Then the voices 
lowered, so that I could not hear. The fury of the 
stom had now passed, and, in my experience of the 
weather incident to our western coast, I knew the 
wind would soon drop, anda calm evening end the 
turbulent day. 

It seemed a long time before Geoffrey returned, 
running, and with a face expressive of some concern. 

** Poor Miss Lester !’’ he cried ; “‘in jumping from 
the phaeton, she missed her footing, and has twisted 
her ankle in some way. She can’t walk, and she is 
in very great pain. Come to her, Bertha. Your 
mysterious cry, you see, is thus unluckily accounted 
for.”’ 

I found Mary Lester crouched among chaise- 
cushions and warm wraps, her cheeks paler than 
usual, and her eyes closed, as if in exhaustation. 
She opened them, however, and smiled atfection- 
ately on me, as I approached, My stepmother was 
sighing and regretting, in a perfectly inane and in- 
coherent manner. 

‘Had not Miss Lester better be lifted into the 
chaise and conveyed at once to our house? I sug- 
gested; ‘‘ it is much nearer, and you will not be ex- 
pected at F —— after this storm,” 

*¢ Quite right,’’ pronounced Geoffrey, with his usual 
air of decision ; and while Mrs. Warburton was stil! 
in a hazy state of incertitude and despondency, he 
and I proceeded to take measures for carrying my 
pian into execution. 
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Miss Lester had to be fairly carried into the phae- 
ton: Geoffrey, with a few half apologetic words, 
iook her in his strong arms as though she had been 
a child, and carefully deposited her among the 
cushions. As he did so, I sawa faint crimson dawn- 
ing over her pale face, and thought how lovely and 
how lovable she was. That was my only thought. 

We waited till they had driven off, and then Geof- 
frey and { mounted our horses and followed them, 
We were both very silent; but I did noi care to talk, 
and therefore did not notice his abstraction. The 
storm had passed off—the wind was dying away 
minute by minute, with a low wail that sounded as 
though it were singing its own requiem. We gai- 
loped swiftly over the moor, as I was anxious to 
reach home before the others, that I might prepare 
tor Miss Lester's reception. 

I love to dweil on the recollection of that day. I 
was so happy, and my happiness made every passing 
vexation seem as nothing, steeping all the ordinary 
occurrences of the day in its own sweet calm, 

I remember how, atter | had carefully settled Miss 
Lester on a sofa in the pleasant litte room leading 
io the green-house, Geotfrey came in, sat down, and 
took a book. After awhile, I asked him to read 
aloud, and Mary added her entreaties. And he com- 
plied, drew near the sofa, and began. The invalid, 


resting her head on her hand, looked sometimes half 


shily at his face, as if liking to watch unobserved its 
ever-changing expression; and | sat busying my fin- 
gers in some light work, on which I kept my eyes 
fixed ; J did not need to Jook up at his face, 1 saw it 
always—al ways! 

It was a German story he was reading, about a 
brother and sister who loved each other so dearly, 
that when another love came to the girl she re- 
nounced it and clave to the brother, who had but her 
in the world for his happiness. When the story 
was finished I saw tears in Mary Lester’s eyes, and 
so did Geoffrey. He tried to Jaugh away her pen- 
siveness, 

** Do you ladies approve of such a wholesale mas- 
sacre of peuple’s happiness as this principle would 
involve, carried out to its fullest extent? ‘The 
greatest misery of the greatest number,’ seems to 
me to be the motto of this school of moralists. 
Poor Hildegunde—poor Karl—poor Ludwig! Poor 
everybody! One is sick with pity after reading such 
astory. Isn‘tit so, Miss Lester?’ 

She similed, and drooped her head with a childish 
bashfulness to hide the moistened eyes. 

‘“‘] like it,’ she said, presently; ‘I like stories 
about brothers and sisters. J have a brother whom 
1 love very dearly.”’ 

‘“‘ As dearly as Hildegunde loved Ludwig?’’ ques- 
tioned Geoffrey, half sportively ; “* would your affec- 
lion go so far—sacrifice so much ?”’ 

Innocently she looked up, as if scarcely compre- 
hending his meaning—then the dark lashes fell again 
over her flushing cheek. I watched her face—in 
my keen sense of the beautiful, taking delight in 
her changeful loveliness—in her artless grace and 
girlishness. 








“T love my brother very much,’’ she murmured, 
without further answering Geoffrey’s question, ‘and 
he loves me—dearly.” 

“] could envy you!” 1 cried, impulsively ; “ you 
must be very happy. The tie between a brother and 
sister that love one another must be so close—so ten- 
der! I can imagine it.”’ 

‘‘Imagine it!’? echoed Geoffrey, reproachfully. 
Ah, Bertha! I do not need recourse to my imagi- 
naiion to know what it is to have asister.”’ He 
spoke in a low tone. Somehow, the words smote 
me with a vague pang. Confused and momentary, 
for it was gone before I could recognize it. Then I 
was content to blindly bask in the sunshine of his 
affectionate glance, while the meaning of his words 
floated from me, and only the music of the caressing 
tone remained to gladden me. Afterward I remem- 
bered. 

We sat long into the evening beside Miss Lester's 
sofa. She grew more familiar with us—less shy and 
reserved. The innocent girlishness of her nature, as 
it grew more apparent, ineflably interested me, as I 
saw it did Geoffrey. I did not wonder at the soft- 
ened manner, and almost tender tone he seemed in- 
voluntarily to assume in speaking to her, as he would 
have done, [ thought, with a child. She was like a 
child, with all a child’s winning ways, and, now 
that her shyness was gone, all a child’s easy, un- 
conventional familiarity. 

We were completely to ourselves. During the 
long August twilight we sat talking gayly—always 
gayly. The themes of conversation which Geoffrey 
and I chose when we were alone we each seemed 
tacitly to agree were too deep—perhaps too sad, for 
the sunshiny spirit of our visitor; his favorite songs 
seemed too plaintive, and he whispered me to sing 
my merriest ballads. I—poor fool, as F moved to 
the piano, felt an inward delight in thinking that he, 
as well as J, had a repugnance to our usual converse 
being shared by any one beside ourselves. After I[ 
had finished my song, I still sat at the piano, and the 
feelings that had been leaping up within me all the 
day found vent, almost unconsciously to myself, in 
wild, dreamy music, such as was often my habit to 
improvise. Suddenly it was interrupted by Geof- 
frey, who came hastily to my side; and whispered in 
my ear— 

‘‘Don’t, Bertha! Your mournful music saddens 
her. She does not understand it—the innocent 
child! Sing another of those quaint old ballads.”’ 

I obeyed contentedly. He went back to his seat 
beside the sofa. As I sang, looking on them both— 
for his face was turned toward her and away from 
me, so that I could gaze on him—I thought how 
good he was—how kind! How, with all the nobility 
and loftiness of manhood, he combined those gentler, 
tenderer qualities so rarely existing in a masculine 
nature. 

I did him no more than justice: I have always 
known that, and gloried in knowing it. 

I finished singing, went to the window, and looked 
out on the cold, gray evening sky, and the leaden sea. 
Every thing rested in a heavy, stony calm. No sign 
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remained of the tumult that was past, except in the 
trees, which’ had been shaken nearly bare by the 
fierce wind—the leaves lying thickly on the ground 
even before they had caught the autumn tint. 

«“ The world seems absolutely stunned after its fit 
of passion this morning,”’ said Geoffrey, joining me 
in my survey; “not a breath of air stirring, and*the 
heavens presenting one blank, ‘moveless mass of 
cloud. Which do you consider the finest specimen 
of weather, Bertha, storm or calm?” 

*‘[ like them both,” said I, smiling, ‘in their 
season.” 

“Oh, you are an imperturbable lassie on all these 
questions. If an earthquake were to visit us I be- 
lieve you would defend it as being especially Cor- 
nish.” He spoke in an absent, abstracted way, very 
different from his usual manner. Presently he re- 
sumed— 

‘‘ This very hour last night, Bertha, do you re- 
member we were talking together at the drawing- 
room window, and you were persuading me to be 
‘ good,’ and talk to Miss Lester?” 

‘‘Yes, lremember. Are you not convinced now 
of my reasonableness? Don’t you feel inclined to 
take my advice another time ?”’ 

“7 don’t know, Bertha,” he said slowly, and with 
strange seriousness; “ I am not sure if—”’ 

He paused. 

‘Surely your unfounded prejudice has fairly van- 
ished? You like her now, do you not, as well as I 
do? Atleast I judged you did from your manner. 
No one can help liking her.”’ 

He was still silent—his eyes looking far out into 
the sky, his lip moving as it had a trick of doing 
when he was thoughtful. I watched him quietly for 
awhile, then I could not forbear asking what troubled 
him. 

“ Troubles me ?”’ he echoed, looking down with 
his old kind smile. ‘“‘ What made you think I was 
troubled, Bertha ?”’ 

“ You looked so serious—so thoughtful.” 

* Am I such a rattlepate, then, that the appearance 
of thoughtfulness sits’so strangely on my face as to 
awaken wonder? This is the penalty one pays for 
having habitually a large fund of animai spirits, and a 
knack of always speaking and looking gayly. It 
seems to be considered an impertinence in a fellow 
like me when he doffs the cap and bells, and presents 
the graver side of his nature to the world.”’ 

I could not comprehend why he spoke thus, with 
a degree of bitterness which seemed altogether un- 
justified by the occasion. 

“You, at least, should know me better, Bertha,’’ 
he resumed, before I could again speak. ‘“ You have 
seen—”’ He stopped suddenly, Mary Lester’s voice 
was heard from her remote corner, 

‘We must not leave her to herself, poor child,” 
said Geoffrey, turning away from me and hastening 
to his old seat by the sofa. | 

When I joined them, he was talking merrily, and 
appearing to take great pleasure in the silvery laugh- 
ter his sallies evoked from Miss Lester. I was ac- 

customed to his fitful changes of mood, yet I could 





not quite account for this. However, all! trace of 
discontent or bitterness had vanished now. Never 
had 1 known him more completely himself than he 
was during that evening, until the entrance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Warburton interrupted us. 

Eager inquiries as to Miss Lester’s condition then 
poured in upon her, mingled with scraps of informa- 
tion, from which, at length, we gathered that Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester would bring their carriage the next day 
to remove their daughter. i 

‘If she is well enough to go, I suppose?” said 
Geoffrey hastily, on hearing this; ‘that proviso is 
necessary, is it not? Then turning to Mary, he 
added, “ or are you very anxious to leave your pre- 
sent quarters ?”’ 

She returned his smile and shook her head. 

‘*{ dare say papa and mamma wish to have me 
with them,” she said; ‘* but I shall be sorry to leave 
Bertha—and everybody,’’ she continued, after a 
pause, ‘‘ who has been so kind to me.”’ 

‘** As for Bertha,”’ said my stepmother, ‘‘ she can, 
if you hke, accompany you to F for a day or 
two. Mrs. Lester has been good enough to invite 
her.”’ 

I was completely confounded by this. I was al- 
Ways averse to leaving home and going among 
strangers, and zow to leave Cliffe—to leave Geoffrey 
—to lose, even for a time, my new happiness! | 
scarcely heard Mary’s eager entreaties—I took no 
heed of her caressing hands clasping mine, as she 
urged me to return with her next day, and stay at 
F-—— for awhile. 

‘*You don’t say a word—you wont look at me. 
You will never be so cruel as to refuse? She 
turned to Geoffrey—‘* You ask her,’’ she said, 
“tell her she must come. You see, she is so 
silent and stern | am afraid to ask for myself any 
more.”’ 

Geofirey looked dissatisfied. I could see he was 
not pleased at this new proposition, though he replied 
laughingly to Mary’s appeal. 

‘*T feel flattered that you rate my disinterestedness 
so highly. You actuaily, with the fullest confidence, 
require me to bring about my own bereavement. 
What is to become of me when you are both 
gone ?”” 

* Polite, that!’’ muttered my father, in a perfectly 
audible growl, “‘ very, to your host and hostess.” 

‘When my time is so short, too. I have been 
here two months already, and | must soon think of 
returning.’” His voice grew melancholy, and he 
stopped abruptly. I stood—my mind alternating 
confusedly between joy and pain. 

“But you know, F—— is not so far off,” said 
Mary, blushing and hesitating, “and ift—if—”’ 

* Poor little Mary isn’t used to giving invitations 
to stray young gentlemen,’ interrupted my father, 
laughing; but Ill come to the rescue, in spite of 
Geoffrey’s civility to me just now. In brief, then, 
Mr. Lester charged me with a very cordial invita- 
tion to you, Geoffrey, understanding that you took an 
interest in such marine exploits, to stay a day or two 
at F—— during the pilchard fishing. And asI heard 
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some very portentous murmurings as I came through 
the town to-day, to the effect that ‘ pilchards are up,’ 
I doubt not Mr. Lester will press his welcome on 
you in person, to-morrow.’’ 

‘‘T am much obliged; it will give me great plea- 
sure,’’ returned Geoffrey, and. the hackneyed ex- 
pressions bore their full meaning in the earnest sin- 
cerity with which he uttered them. 

‘‘ And now will you ask Bertha?” cried Mary, in 
glee. Ireddened—I felt conscious of the interpre- 
tation the girl had put upon his previous hesitation. 

‘‘You have no need to seek such intercession,”’ 
I said quickly ; ‘‘ your own request would be suffi- 
cient. Ifyou really wish me to return with you to- 
morrow, I willdo so. But Iam unused to leaving 
home, and—”’ 

‘You shan’t say any more, since you have con- 
sented,’’ broke in Mary; ‘‘it is all settled happily, 
and I shall sleep in peace.”’ 

“She ’s very fond of you, Bertha,’’ whispered 
Geoffrey ; ‘‘she loves you already. That is well. 
And | dare say we shall be quite content, staying at 
F fora day ortwo, I am glad you have agreed 
to go.”’ 

I was glad, too, when I saw he was satisfied. 
When I saw Mary to her room, she kissed me, and 
caressingly nestled her head in my bosom. 

‘“* Dear Bertha,’’ she said, in her own low, plead- 
ing tone, “do love me! I have never had a 
friend till now, and—and if you will let me I shall 
love you dearly. Will you?” 

Reserved as was my nature, my heart yearned to 
the innocent child. 

‘*Ah!’? IT murmured to myself, as I pressed my 
lips on her mouth, trembling as it was with girlish 
eagerness, ‘‘ yow will never ask for love and be de- 
nied.’? There was a kind of sadness, but no bitter- 
hess, no thought of envy, in my mind: IT felt too 
proudly secure of my own happiness. 

‘*What do you say, Bertha?’’ asked the timid 
voice. 

‘* | say, dear,’’ I replied, as I turned to leave the 
room, ‘‘ that you are one of those blessed creatures 
whom it is impossible to help loving. Thank God 
for it child.” 

Aud I left her. 

The next morning came. It was a bright day, and 
when Mary and Geoffrey appeared, they seemed in 
keeping with the day, so full of joyous life were they 
both. For myself, I was unquiet, disturbed, I knew 
not why. The serenity of the previous day was 
gone; and without being able to fix on any tangible 
cause, I felt restless and almost anxious. I thought 
it accounted for when my father entered the break- 
fast-room, and stated that Mrs. Warburton was so 
unwell as to be unable to leave her bed, desiring me 
to go and see her. 

{ did so, and found my stepmother—always prone 
to magnify passing disorders in herself or others— 
languidly settling herself as a thorough invalid, and 
declaring that she should not attempt to rise that day, 
she ‘elt herself so ill. 

‘And so, Bertha,” said she, ‘you have a very 











good excuse for not going to F—— with Miss Lester, 
which no doubt you will be glad of. Of course, no 
one could think of your leaving home while I am in 
such a state, The giddiness in my head is intolera- 
ble. Reach me that smelling-bottle.”’ 

As I left the room and returned down stairs, I 
wondered within myself whether it was disappoint- 
ment or relief that I felt fluttering perturbedly. in my 
heart ; but I could not determine whether I was glad 
or sorry that I was not going to leave home. I felt 
sorry when, directly I reappeared, Mary called pite- 
ously on me to reassure her. 

** Mr. Warburton says you wont be able to go with 
me to-day. Oh, Bertha, say he is wrong.” 

“T am grieved,” I said, “‘but Mrs. Warburton 
wishes me to remain, and of course [ cannot think of 
leaving her.’’ 

Nothing could be saidto this. There was a blank 
silence. I could see Mary’s eyes grow lustrous 
with the tears, which to her came as readily as to a 
child. And I saw Geoffrey, who had been standing 
by, turn quickly to the open window, and commence . 
pulling the leaves from the honeysuckle branches 
that twined about the walls. 

I was astrange girl, always. I felt no impulse to 
draw near Mary, and soothe away her disappoint- 
ment. Very quietly I passed in and out of the room, 
super intending various domestic arrangements which, 
from my step-mother’s illness, devolved on me. All 
the while Mary lay on her sofa, with drooped head 
and sorrowful eyes, absently turning over the pages 
of a book; my father leaned back in his easy chair, 
utterly absorbed by his newspaper; and Geoffrey 
still stood by the window, and plucked the honey- 
suckle branch nearly bare. 

I went up again to visit the invalid; when [ re- 
turned to the breakfast-room, Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
were there. 

Mrs. Lester kindly expressed her regret at my in- 
ability to return with them, and, of course, her con- 
cern at its cause. 

I murmured some indefinite reply to her civilities. 
I was straining my ears to catch the conversation of 
the three gentlemen. 

‘“‘ The extreme beauty of the weather,” Mr. Lester 
was formally saying, ‘‘ offers a favorable opportunity 
for excursions about F——, and the pilchard fishing 
began yesterday. As your father’s son, Mr. La- 
timer, I was anxious to have you as a guest; and [ 
cannot but think, under all the circumstances, this 
present time is the very best adapted for my having 
that pleasure.”’ 

‘You are all kindness, sir,’’ said Geoffrey ; and his 
eyes wandering about the room while he spoke, fixed 
on me. He came to my side. 

“ Dear Bertha,” he whispered, ‘I scarcely like 
leaving you, even for a few days. What do you say? 
Should you like me to stay ?”’ 

‘No, no,’’ I returned, in perfect sincerity ; ‘ pray 
go: you cannot refuse so cordial an offer.”’ 

Yet, after all, it was with a pang that I heard him 
decisively accept Mr. Lester’s invitation, and pre- 
pare to leave with them. But I thought the pang 
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was natural enough. For along time the wor!d had 
seemed darker to me when he wasabsent. Nay, the 
very look of a room was altered by his entering or 
leaving it. It never occurred to me to wonder that 
all his reluctance in leaving was on my account: 
and if it had, I should only have seen in it his un- 
selfish tenderness to me, as J do now. 

“If I were not a poor, helpless, lame little thing,”’ 
said Mary, as she clung to me, before entering the 
carriage, ‘*I would not leave you, Bertha, in the 
midst of sickness and trouble. No, that I would n’t.”’ 

She glanced, with a kind of indignant reproach, at 
Geoffrey, who stood at the carriage-door, waiting to 
assist her into it. I could not bear that any one 
should, fora moment, judge hardly of him. 

** Supposing I sent you off, and wouldn't let you 
stay with me,” said [, smiling; “then you would 
be obliged to go. And I assure you I should do so. 
{ am much better without anybody.” 

‘Good by, Mary,” cried my futher, as he lifted 
her to her seat in the carriage. ‘‘ You carry off one 
visitor with you, at any rate. Make yourself very 
agreeable, Geoffrey, to make up for the defalcation 
of the other.” 

‘*T cannot hope to do that,” said Geoffrey, as he 
bade me farewell, adding, in alower tone, “ take care 
of yourself, dear Bertha. I shall think about you. 
I shall be anxious, but I shall see you again soon. 

He pressed my hand, bent his frank, loving gaze 
on my face, and sprang into the carriage, repeating, 
—**T shall see you aguin soon.” 

And I went back into the house, and with the 
sound of the departing carriage wheels grinding in 
my ears, I tried to still the disquietude throbbing in 
my breast, by dreaming over that last look, and the 
earnest affection of his last words. 

Blessed are they that are beloved, for they possess 
a power almost divine of creating happiness! What 
else but that little look, those few words, could have 
sent such a tide of joy thrilling through me, as 
drowned for the time even the dreary pain of parting, 
and made the house less desolate—the utter weari- 
ness and blankness of the day that was to go by 
without Atm less insupportable ! 

It was a strange day, I passed it in reading a novel 
to my stepmother; attending to the various house- 
hold duties, the mechanical performance of which is 
oftentimes such a blessing to a woman; and, to- 
ward evening, pacing through the shrubberies, 
thoughtfully. And then I stood on the brow of the 
cliff, and with the waves’ low music murmuring in 
my ears, | watched the sun set in a glory of purple 
and gold, on the first day of Geoffrey’s absence. 

In the evening of the next day he came. I was 
sitting alone, listlessly turning over the pages of a 
book I was not reading. I was lost in reverie, and 
when he burst in at the door | hastily and confusedly 
pushed the book aside, as if that would betray the 
subject of my thoughts. 

*‘ Dear Bertha, how are you? You look flushed 
and worried. Tell me, do you feel ill ?”’ 

I could only falter out a negative. I had been ex- 
pecting him al! day, and yet, now he was come, it 





gave me all the throbbing excitement of a surprise. 
I was obliged to lean my head on my hand, I felt so 
dizzy. 

“T am sure you are not well. Surely, as Mrs. 
Warburton’s illness is not of a serious nature, you 
might be spared for a day or two. It would be such 
a happiness to us all; and [ have here a note, pleading 
the request—from—Mary.”’ 

He took from the breast-pocket of his coat a tiny 
epistle, on which he looked for a minute before he 
gave it out of his hands into mine. I opened it, and 
read it. Witha great effort I succeeded in com- 
posing myself sufficiently to comprehend its con- 
tents—an earnest and affectionate appeal to me and 
to my father and stepmother, to let Mary fetch the 
little carriage next day, and drive me back to 


F——. There was a postscript, in which she said,— 
** We have plaaned an excursion to show Mr. La- 
timer —— Castle, on the day after to-morrow, and 


no one will enjoy it if you are not with us.””, Wher 
1 had finished reading the note, I laid it on the table 
beside me. 

‘“May | read it?” asked Geoffrey, hesitatingly ; 
and on my assent, he took up the dainty little sheet 
of paper, and began to decipher the delicate Italian 
handwriting, bending his head lowly over it. When 
he came to the postscript he smiled, and seemed to 
examine very curiously some of the words. 

‘“‘ She was going to write ‘ Geoffrey,’ ”’ cried he, at 
last, “‘and altered it into ‘Mr. Latimer.’ Ah! the 
child—the child!” 

I thought it strange that he should notice the cir- 
cumstance. [had not. But I did not at the time 
observe the strange tone in which he murmured the 
last words, while he carefully refolded the note, 
smoothed it, and peered at the device upon the seal ; 
and he stil! kept it in his hand, Iremember, while he 
went on talking. 

‘* Should not you like to come and stay with her? 
It would make her so happy; she is thoroughly in 
love with you, Bertha. She wont be repulsed, even 
if you could repulse her, which I know you can’t. 
I wish you would come.” 

‘Tt does not rest with me,’’ I answered. 

‘‘She wants you so much,’’ he continued, ab- 
stractedly, and without appearing to notice what | 
said; ‘‘and not only that—Z want you,” he cried, 
suddenly, raising his head, and looking at me. ‘Oh, 
Bertha, | have so much to say to you—so much—”’ 

** So, so! the bird’s flown back to his old nest!”’ 
cried my father, entering the room, newspaper in 
hand. ‘Do they treat you so ill at F—— that you 
can’t stand another night of it? I protest you look 
pale and thin! Do they starve you—limit your 
diet to pilchard soup and potato pasties? Order up 
something luxuriously edible, Bertha, to revive his 
sinking energies. Come, have you any thing to say, 


or is your organ of speech famished to death, and 
have you infected Bertha with dumbness ?”’ 

“If it were so,” answered Geoffrey, with a loud 
laugh that startled me, “I am sure you would infect 
us both back again into a capability of talking. Dear 
sir,’’ he added, while he cordially grasped his hand, 
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‘JT need not ask how yow are. When you grow 
loquacious we may be sure all is well. I begin to 
hope you will accede to the petition [ come charged 
with.” 

But my father shook his head, and would not listen 
to the proposed plan. More from habit than affec- 
tion, for, alas! only child of his dead wife though I 
was, I had never succeeded in endearing myself to 
him; he was always averse to my leaving home; 
and hitherto his humor, in this respect, had har- 
moniously chimed in with my own. But I felt it 
hard now, and harder yet when Geoffrey, after 
fruitlessly arguing the point on all sides, and being 
invariably met by the same quiet but positive shake 
of the head, rang the bell for his horse, and took 
leave. 

‘‘You outdo the very stones,’ he said, with a 


vexed laugh. ‘Cornish rocks are not so firmly 
fixed as your Cornish will. They move, some of 
them—but you—! I defy any power to make you 


swerve one millionth part of an inch from your 
equilibrium of ‘stiff, stern opposition and refusal. 
Good-by, Bertha!’”—then, in a subdued tone—“I 
shall come again very soon—very soon. I wish 
much to have a long talk, and——shall I carry any 
message to Mary ?” 

My father caught the last words, and prevented 
my reply— 

“ My love to little Mary,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and, I say, 
Geoffrey, don’t you flirt with her. I take a great 
interest in Mary Lester, and I wont have her peace 
of mind disturbed for all the gay young fellows in 
Christendom. 

‘“Flirt—with her !”—muttered Geoffrey, with a 
rising color, and then he forced a laugh, pressed my 
hand with nervous vehemence, and was gone. 

‘‘He seems to be in a marvelous hurry,”’ remarked 
my father. ‘I wonder if the pilchard fishing is the 
real attraction. Don’t go, Bertha; here ’s a speech 
| want you to read to me; it’s in small print, and the 
light is failing. ‘Take it to the window, and throw 
out your voice, that I may hear every word.” 





Three days passed, and [ saw nothing of Geoffrey ; 
nor did we hear any thing from F——. Looking 
back om those three days, it seems to me that I[ 
passed them ina kind of dream, mechanically ful- 
filling the duties of the time, and willfully blinding 
myself to all that might have awakened me from my 
trance. I was a girl—l had never known what love 
was, till now. I had never known what absence 
was, till now. And, moreover, I had all my life 
been wont, not to subdue my feelings, but only to 
conceal them! and only God, who sees into the 
hearts that he created, knows how a hidden passion, 
a hidden anguish, multiplies and dilates in the dark 
silence of its prison. 

On the fourth day, Mrs. Warburton left her room 
for the first time, and in the afternoon my father 
drove her out to see some friends who lived some 
miles away. Left to myself, I took a book, and hur- 
ried down the cliff to my favorite haunt among 
the rocks. Vividly do I remember the sunshiny 








glory of that September afternoon, the golden trans- 
parency of the air, the peculiar clearness of the sea, 
which, near shore, appeared one mass of liquid 
emerald, save where the rocks cast their quaint 
shadows, like frowns upon its still surface. The 
brown, jagged line of coast, stretching boldly out on 
either hand, the curved bay of F—— smiling in the 
distance, with the gray ruin of the castle on its own 
steep cliff, sternly outlined against the soft blue sky 
—all is impressed on my mind more keenly than any 
thing I can see now with bodily vision. I recollect 
the aromatic odor which rose from the beach, the 
choughs clustering here and there on the cliffs—and 
one shining-sailed little fishing-boat, which the lazy 
breeze scarce caused to move on the quiet sea. I[ 
have forgotten nothing. 

Isat down on my throne, so high up among the 
labyrinth of rocks that less accustomed feet than 
mine would have found it difficult to penetrate thereto. 
I felt safely alone—and solitude was felicity to me 
then. I folded my hands on my lap, gazed out into 
the broad ocean, and floated forth into the yet 
broader sea of my happy thoughts. 

It might have been hours—or only minutes that 
had elapsed, when the stillness was broken by an- 
other sound than the drowsy music of the ebbing 
tide. A voice, the very echo of which made my 
heart leap, called on my name. 

‘* Bertha! Bertha! are you here? Answer, if you 
are !”? 

What was it that choked the answer ere it passed 
my lips? It may have been fate that held me silent 
—motionless. Another voice, low, and very sweet, 
spoke next. 

“T am quite tired, climbing these terrible pre- 
cipices. Let me sit down awhile—may I?” 

* May you?” 

Something in the tone with which those two little 
words were repeated smote on my dormant sense, 
and woke it to keen life. They were very near me 
now, but the tall peaks of the rocks completely hid 
them from me. Still they were so near that I could 
hear every word that passed, though they spoke 
softly, gently, as lovers, happy lovers should. 

“There! That is a proper seat for you, up there, 
and this is no less fit for me—at your feet. If I raise 
my eyes I see you—and heaven beyond. Nothing 
else.”’ 

I stood fixed. 
can hear it now. 

“Ah, Geoffrey !”’ it was Mary spoke next—‘‘ shall 
I wake presently? This sunshine, and this emerald 
sea, and the cloudless sky, it is like what I have 
seen in dreams—only’’—there was a hesitating pause, 
and then the voice grew trembling and low— 
‘‘] should never have dreamed you—you loved 
me.” 

“Why not? Do you only dream of what you 
desire ?”’ 

She was silent. 

“Did you ever dream of loving me, Mary ?”’ 

“‘]T never thought of it till—till you asked me. And 
then I asked myself, and—I knew !” 


I listened—I heard all they said—I 
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‘And did you never guess I loved you?” 

‘« Never, never! I thought you cared for Bertha. 
if I had discovered my own secret before I 
knew yours—oh Geoffrey, what should I have 
done ?”’ 

‘‘ Child, child ! as if you could ever love in vain !”’ 

‘¢ But if I had been right. I thought you loved 
Bertha.”’ : 

‘What could make you think so? Bertha is m 
dear friend, my sister, It is so different.’’ 

‘‘ | am ignorant—inexperienced—I could not de- 
tect the difference. And you do love her very 
much, you own it. 1 couldalmost be jealous, though 
I love her myself. I'am a foolish little thing. Tell 
me you love me the best!”’ 

‘‘The best! There is no room for positives and 
eomparatives in the world you occupy, Mary: you 
fill it all. It is with another and distinct being, it 
seems to me, that I care for the few others I know 
and love, Rest easy, little jealous heart! You have 
a realm to yourself—it is your own, and can never 
belong to any one beside.’’ 

‘Never, never? Are you quite sure? If I were 
to die—’’ 

‘* Hush !”? 

«It is so strange. I wonder if Bertha knew—’’ 

“ Dear Bertha! To think that the first evening you 
spent at Cliffe she had to coax me into coming to 
talk with you, Mary! I did not like strangers, and 
I was cross and cold, and resolved to find you dis- 
agreeable. Ah!—what an age seems passed since 
then.”? 

“Yes.” 

“It makes me very happy to know that Bertha 
and you will love one another, She is so good, so 
noble! The true, earnest character of a woman | 
would choose from all others to be the friend of my 
—my wife.” 

There was a silence. How merrily the waves 
sang, as they dashed on the rocks, and how the 
sunshine glared, reflected in the emerald sea! Then 
chimed in again the soft girlish voice :— 

I shall be glad when Bertha knows. | hope she 
will love me—will be my friend, as you say ” 

“She will, she will, for my sake, as well as for 
yours, Mary! I was near telling her ali the other 
evening when I was here, Iso yearned to confide 
in her what I had not then told even to you. But 
some interruption occurred, and afterward I was 
glad I had said nothing. For, in case I had found 
that—you did not love me—I could not have endured 
that even Bertha should have known—’’ 

* Ah, don’t look so stern, Geoffrey! You frighten 
me.”? 

‘‘Am I so terrible!”’ he rejoined, with a light 
laugh. “* Well, then, we will think of the happiness 
it will be 20w, when I tell Bertha, and lead you to 
her kind arms—’’ 

Somehow, the next words floaied from me.. It 
was as if a great tide of roaring waters rushed up 
into my brain, and drowned all sense fora time. 
Upon this dull blank, ‘consciousness slowly broke. 
Piercing the hollow-murmur yet resounding in my 





ears, came a voice, gradually growing more distant. 
They were going :-— 

‘Let me hold your hand, darling. I must guide 
you over these rocks. Take care, child, take care!’ 

And then nothing disturbed the stillness. The 
Waves sang on, the little pebbles glittered in the 
sunshine, the silver-sailed boat nodded to its shadow 
in the glassy sea, and I stood gazing in a kind of 
wonder at my hands, all torn and bleeding, where | 
had clutched fierce hold of the sharply-pointed rocks 
beside which I had been standing. 


Atthe shrubbery gate stood a servant watching 
for me. She told me. that Miss Lester and Mr. 
Latimer had been waiting for me all the afternoona— 
that they were now in the drawing-room at tea, I 
passed through the garden, crossed the lawn, and 
stood. for a moment at the open -window before enter- 
ing. My father and my stepmother were there with 
them. Mary was leaning back in a great arm-chair 
—Geofirey seated opposite to her—his eyes restlessly 
wandering about the room, yet ever returning to her 
face. A pale, fragile face it was, with the drooped 
eyes, and the long tresses of fair hair floating round 
it. There was a trembling consciousness in the 
quivering mouth—in the downcast eyes. I did not 
dare look longer on her—I stepped into the room. 

‘‘Ah, Bertha!’’ Geoffrey sprang to my side, aud 
clasped my hand; and Mary timidly stole up, and 
tried to wind her arms round me. 

‘*Go away, all of you!’’ I cried, releasing myself 
with a loud laugh; ‘don’t you see 1’m wounded, 
and must be delicately handled.” 1 held out my 
hands in testimony. ‘‘ This comes of climbing rocks 
in @ hurry.’’ 

** Did you fail—did you hurt yourself?” anxiously 
asked Geoflrey. 

** Yes—both !—I should like some tea,’’ I added, 
passing to the tea-table, and sitting beside my step- 
mother. 

** Poor thing—I dare say it has shaken you,” ob- 
served she, ever compassionate to physical ailments. 

*‘Shaken her—Bertha!’’ repeated my father. 
‘Stuff! [ defy any amount of tumble. to rutile 
Bertha’s equanimity. She’s a thorough Cornish 
woman—bred among the cliffs and rocks of our rough 
coast, till she’s almost rock herself. Ar’a’t you, 
Bertha ?”’ 

** Quite, sir.’’ 

“ Not quite,” said Geoffrey, seating himseif beside 
me. “Ah, those poor little bands—how terribly 
they have been cut by the cruel rocks. . Why don't 
you bind them up, Bertha?” 

‘Ah, let me—let me!’ cried Mary, She knelt 
down at my feet, and drew forth her delicate little 
cambric handkerchief, and gently took hold of my 
hand. I held my breath—I might have bore it only 
I saw the look of his eyes as they were fixed on her. 
I snatched the hand away, and drew back my chair 
from her as she leaned against it... She would have 
fallen forward, but that Geoffrey’s arm was, quick to 
support her, and to raise her to her feet. 

‘* Dear Bertha, did I hurt you??? she inquixed— 
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aud she would persist in hovering round me, looking 
at me with her affectionate eyes—while he watched 
her, and loved her more, I knew,.for her care of me. 

‘‘[ cannot bear to be touched,’’ I answered; “I 
am afraid | must forfeit my character of being perfect 
flint after all—for you see this casualty has some what 
disordered my nerves.’’ 

‘Nerves !’ growled my father; "the first time I 
ever heard the words from your lips. Don’t you 
take to nerves, for mercy’s sake !”’ 

‘There is no fear of that,’’ cried I, laughing ; 
‘‘aud pray don’t let. any one alarm themselves about 
ime,’’? | added, looking mockingly on the anxious 
faces of Geoffrey and Mary, ‘‘I am perfectly able to 
take care of myself, wounded though [ am, _ I ought 
to apologize for occupying so much of your time and 
attention,”’ 

‘Don’t talk like that, Bertha,’ said Geoffrey, 
gravely; ‘you know what concerns you, con- 
cerns us !’’ 

Us! The word stung me into fury, and I could not 
trust myself to speak. 

‘‘ so regret,’’ said the polite, equable tones of my 
stepmother, as she turned to her guests, ‘‘ that we 
should all have been out when you came. You must 
have waited here some hours, Sucha pity!” 

‘We went down to the shore to look for Bertha 
among the rocks,’’ said Geoffrey; ‘(1 wonder we 
did not see you,’’ he continued, addressing me, 
‘since you were there. We called you—we hunted 
for you You must have wandered very far.’ 

“Yes,” Lreplied, briefly, ‘‘ I had.” 

‘I am afraid you are tired,’ he pursued, in a 
lower tone, ‘‘ and yet I do so wish that we may have 
one of our happy twilight loiterings up and down the 
shrubbery walk this evening, Will you, Bertha?” 

‘* No, 1 cannot—I am weary,’”’ I said. My own 
Voice smote strangely on my ear, it was so harsh. 
But he did not notice it—for Mary was speaking 
to him. 

‘‘Mrs.. Warburton has no objection—she may 
come.” 

* Ah, Bertha, will youcome back with us to F—— 
this evening ?’’ said Geoffrey, with great animation ; 
that will be better still. Will you come ?”’ 

‘It is impossible,”’ said 1, still quietly ; “ I cannot 
leave home.”’ 

I had to meet the entreaties of Mary—the anxious 
reinonstrances of Geoffrey. At length they left me, 
and talked apart together. It was about me, 1 knew. 
He was uneasy about me—thought that my confine- 
ment to the house during Mrs. Warburton’s illness 
had been too much for me. He said so, when he 
caine’ up to me again. 

‘“ And I have been thinking that you ought to have 
some one to take care of you, dear Bertha; and if 
you do not feel well enough to leave home, Mary 
shall stay here with you, and nurse you, She wishes 
to do so.”’ 

[{ yet retained enough of reason to keep calm in 
order to prevent that plan’s accomplishment. I had 
haif anticipated it—I dreaded that 1 might presently 





left with me: So.f whispered to Geoflrey that he 
must not propose such a scheme—that it would ruffle 
my stepmother to have an unpremeditated guest in 
the house that evening—that it could not be. 

“Ah, poor Bertha!” he gaid tenderly; ‘‘dear 
Bertha! Some day sue shall be better cared for.” 

His pity—his tenderness—maddened me. I started 
from my seat, and went out into the cool evening air, 
Mary followed me. 

“See, the; moon is rising!’’ cried I, merrily. 
** Did you ever see the moon rise over the sea from 
our rocks, down there?. Our beautiful rocks!” 

‘*No—let us go there and watch it, Papa and 
mamma wont be here with the carriage for a whole 
hour yet, and your papa is going to carry off Mr. 
Latimer to look at some horses. And] love the rocks 
—do n’t you 2’’ 

“ Ay—-the happy, beautiful rocks !”’ 

** Come, then, 1 know the way.’’? She ran on be- 
fore ;.I followed slowly, vaguely feeling that the air 
was pleasant and cool to my brow, and that it was 
easier to breathe out of the house. Before I reached 
the wicket through which Mary had already dis- 
appeared, I was joined by Geoffrey. 

‘‘ You.said, you were too tired to walk with me,’’ 
he said in smiling reproach; ‘‘ but you are going 
with Mary. Well, I forgive you, And, ah! Bertha, 
let me tell you now—”’ 

‘* No, no, I can’t wait,’’ I cried ; ‘‘ besides—do n’t 
you hear my father calling you? He is impatient— 
you must go to him directly.”’ 

‘* Sort /”?: He turned away shrugging his shoulders 
with an air of forced resignation. I watched him 
till a turn in the path hid him, and. the sound of his 
footsteps ceased. I was quite alone in the solemn 
stillness of the twilight. A faint odor stole from the 
flowers that nodded on their stems in the evening 
breeze; the murmur of the waves flowing in on the 
shore below came +hushingly to my ears; and the 
moon was just breaking from. great white cloud—its 
beams lay on the sea in a long trembling column of 
light. The purity, the peace of the time fell on my 
heart like snow upor. a furnace. There was that 
within me which was fiercely at war. with every 
thing calm or holy. I turned away from the moon- 
light—from the flowers ; and with eyes bent fixedly 


_on the ground, I trod the garden path to and fro—to 


and fro—thinhing !—— 


‘¢ Bertha—Bertha! oh, come !”’ 

A voice, strained to its utmost yet still coming 
faintly, as from a distance, called upon my name, [| 
know | must have heard it many times before it 
penetrated the chaos of my mind, and spoke to my 
comprehension. Then I knew it was Mary, who 
had long ago hastened down among the rocks, and 
who wondered, doubtless, that I did not join her. I 
paused and listened again. 

“Oh, come! Bertha, Bertha, help me!’ 

The voice sunk with a despairing cadence, What 


could it mean—that earnest supplieating ery? I was 


bewildered at first; and then I thought it must have 


encourage it—and then! No, I dared not,have her | been my own fancy that, jnyested the dim, sounds 
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with such a wild and imploring tone. But I hurried 
through the wicket and down the path, when, mid- 
way, I was arrested by another ery, more distinct 
now, because nearer. 

“Save me! Bertha, Bertha—help!”’ 

Then I understood all. Her inexperienced steps 
had wandered into one of those bewildering con- 
volutions of the rocks, and the advancing tide now 
barred her egress. I stood motionless as the con- 
viction flashed upon me. Quick, shrill, despairing 
came the cries now. 

‘« Come to me, oh, come and save me; I shall be 
drowned—drowned. Oh Geoffrey, Geoffrey! help 
me! Don’t let me die—come to me, Geoffrey !” 

Even in her desperation her voice took a tenderer 
tone in calling on his name. AndTI did not move. 
Shriek upon shriek smote on the stillness ; but well 
1 knew that all ears save mine were far away ; that 
the loudest cry that could come from the young, de- 
licate girl, would never be heard, except by me. 
Soon, exhausted by her own violence, her voice died 
away into a piteous wailing, amid which I could 
catch broken words—words that rooted anew my 
stubborn feet to the ground; words that scorched 
and seared me, and hardened into a purpose the bad 
thoughts, that at first only confusedly whirled and 
throbbed at my heart. 

“* Geoffrey ! come quickly to me. I shall die. Oh 
Geoffrey ! it is so hard to die xow ! Where are you, 
that you do not come to save me? Oh, Geoffrey! 
my Geoffrey !” 

“He will never hear, he is far away,’’ I said to 
myself; ‘* there is no help for her, none.” I felt my- 
self smiling at the thought. 

“Tam drowning! Oh, the cruel sea—the dreadful 
rocks !’’ shrieked the voice. 

“The beautiful rocks,’ I muttered, “ you said 
you loved them, but a little while ago. It was there 
that you and he —— Ay, shriek on!”’ 

The advancing tide was not more cruel, the hard 
rocks more immovable, than I, as I stood listening, 
till again the cries subsided into a moaning that 
blended with the rush of the waves. 

“Oh, my mother! my mother! Heaven help me 
—have merey on me !” 


€ 
rescue her. 





The voice was suddenly quite hushed. I shivered, 
and a strange, awful, deadly feeling stole over me. 
In that minute what an age passed. 

I know how murderers feel. 
But God is merciful—most merciful. Again the 
supplicating voice rose to my ears, this time like 
music. J sprang from the ground where the moment 
before I had crouched, and dashed down the cliff. 

My mind was perfectly clear. It has been a 
blessed thought to me, since, that it was no delirious 
impulse now turned me on my way to save her. [| 
might have been mad before, | was not now. I had 
full command of my reason, and as I clambered along, 
I at once decided on the only plan by which I could 
IT knew every turn and twist of the 
rocks, and very soon I gained a high peak, above 
where she stood, at the farthest corner of a little 
creek, into which the tide was driving rapidly. 
There was no time to lose. I slid down the steep, 
smooth rock to her side. She was nearly uncon- 
scious with terror, yet when she saw me she uttered 
a glad cry, and wound her arms round my neck in 
her old caressing way. [ let them stay there. |] 
tried to arouse her courage. I told her I would save 
her, or we would die together. I bade her cling fast 
to me, and fear nothing; and then, with one arm 
strongly holding her slender, childish form, and 
with the other grasping the rocks for support, | 
waded with her through the waters. 

Before we rounded the chain of steep rocks which 
had shut her in from the shore, she fainted. I was 
very strong. I raised her in my arms, and clasped 
her close. I climbed my way with vigor. I never 
felt her weight. I felt nothing, except thanksgiving 
that she was living, breathing, safe ! 

A sound of voices came confusedly from the cliff. 
I answered with all the power I could, and I was 
heard. Ere I gained the foot of the cliff, I saw, in 
the clear moonlight, a figure rushing toward us— 
Geofirey. It yet rings in my ears, the terrible ery 
which burst from him, as he beheld the figure lying 
lifeless in my arms. 

‘*She is living, she is safe!’’ I cried. I saw the 
change in his face, as he snatched her from me to 
his heart. Then I fell at his feet, and knew no more. 





THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 
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Sue stands on the quiet moon-lit deck, 
With a bright and smiling eye; 

The fresh breeze plays on her fair young brow, 
As it softly murmurs by. 


She has left the silken homes of state, 
Of glittering pomp and pride, 

And joyous scenes.of her early years, 
For the ocean, wild and wide. 


But her tiny hand is warmly clasped, 
And a stately form is nigh; 





And a low, rich voice breathes words of love, 
*Neath the purple midnight sky. 


And there comes no thought of vain regret, 
Her youthful spirit oer : 

No sigh for the flower-wreathed festal hall, 
Or the green and sunny shore. 


But she turns, in her full and trusting faith, 
To the chosen at her side; 

And the stars of heaven beam brightly down 
On the sailor’s gentle bride. 
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BEING THE MEMORIES AND EXPERIENCE OF A “NOBODY.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE next morning, every shadow thrown upon the 
grass I fancied to be that of Marley; [ attempted to 
write a note of congratulation to Mr. Middleton, and 
threw down my pen with a feeling of utter contempt 
for myself, that I should think of playing the hypo- 
crite. I thought I would drive into town and see 
Florence, but what could I say to her? That odious 
Mrs. Major Cobb called. Time, that fills some peo- 
ple’s heads, had certainly emptied hers—she was 
more absurd than ever—her dignity had been offend- 
ed by the fishmonger’s passing off upon her a brill 
for a turbot, and that, too, when she had company! 
—that, and the hot weather, and her crimson satin 
bonnet with yellow feathers, almost threw me into 
afever. She was full of a pair of embroidered slip- 
pers, which she proclaimed were intended as a “‘ coo 
@eta” for the commander-in-chief—a portrait of 
Lord Wellington on one, and of Napoleon Bonaparte 
on the other. She had, she said, added to Napoleon’s 
military character, by the addition of a pair of black, 
up-curled mustaches, and lamented she had never 
been able to prevail on her major to mount them! 
She had the slippers in her muff. What punishment 
should be inflicted on a woman with such execrable 
taste? T looked at them with offended eyes. ‘I 
see,’’ she added, ““you do not comprehend them ; 
but, my dear!” laying her ‘‘twelve-pounder”’ (as 
Miss Saunders, her ‘ dear friend,’’ calls her hand) 
upon my arm, * you know you are ‘ Nobody,’ still, 
I assure you, the mere patterns cost ten-and-six- 
pence ;”’ as if cost redeemed vulgarity. I felt like a 
prisoner breathing the air of freedom when she de- 
parted. 

I thought I would write to Mr. Marley, and ask 
_ him to explain what he had insinuated, and then I 
could not frame my sentences. I was restless and 
miserable. Mrs. Dellamere wrote me a long letter, 
in which the superiority of Honiton to Buckingham 
lace was mingled with raptures about Mr. Marley’s 
generosity—verily the far off sound of a marriage- 
bell rings the senses out of heads young and old. I 
thought her proof against such folly, and yet, had it 
been that Florence was about to wed any other man, 
[am certain I should have been speculating in like 
manner. Mrs. Dellamere counted upon my taste in 
all the shopping—so quiet, sober, and gray, as my 
taste was! I took down one book after another, but 
could not read; I tried work, but had I continued, 
should have had it all to unpick—visions of those 
abominable slippers rose before me. I struck the 
chords of my harp, they were out of tune; I put on 








my bonnet, ordered a carriage, and resolved to visit 
Helen ; and yet—what strange creatures we are !— 
while I longed to be with her, to observe her, while 
I anticipated the glory that would surround her, 
when she came forth in all the radiance of success— 
I dreaded—what?—that Mr. Marley’s words were 
true, and that Helen was changed. Changed?—Yes, 
she was changed, there could be no doubt of that; 
but what right had [I for a moment to believe the 
presence of genius had banished the more valuable 
attributes of woman ? 

The lodging she had taken was in a street off the 
Vauxhall road. As it was then a place of fog and 
miasma, she had chosen to be there for a fortnight, 
she said, because it was out of the way, and because 
she could there best arrange her plans. 

The road thither, after passing through the west- 
end, was like an entrance to another country; it 
would be difficult now to believe that such a minia- 
ture swamp could exist so near London. Along the 
widening and sloppy path ways were palings, formed 
in most instances of the staves of casks, inclining 
contrarywise, sometimes in, sometimes out, of the 
inclosure; the houses, whether advancing to the 
front, or thrust backward, as if ashamed to be seen, 
had an exceedingly perplexing look; some of them 
exhibited in front long strips of stands, upon which 
were displayed all manner of old iron, while a huge 
rusty cannon flanked one end, and a perforated vat, 
large enough for a brewhouse, the other. In truth, 
it would be quite impossible, passing rapidly as I 
did, to understand what the various utensils had 
been, that were heaped amid logs of wood—long 
rafters, piles of old bricks, mountains of shattered 
tiles, rabbit hutches, and dog houses; there certainly 
was nothing of what an artist would call “ keeping”’ 
in this display ; old musty boxes full of ancient mu- 
sic, modern ribald books, and soiled medicine vials, 
telling their own story of disease and death ; old pic- 
tures, so really old and good for nothing as to be past 
even a picture deele:’s doctoring, close to colored 
three-halfpenny prints, with green patches and yel- 
low borderings; old bird-cages, and hideous arm- 
chairs, vying with still more hideous new ones. The 
business of these fag-ends of all imaginable trades 
was generally carried on al fresco, and, indeed, I 
‘wondered where the people did live, the sheds looked 
so narrow and so defenseless against wind and rain. 
Here and there a stumpy tree of the willow pattern, 
that had been cut down half-a-dozen times, shot forth 
sundry stripling branches, which moved about in a 
swaying, melancholy way, bending and twisting in 
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the breeze, but looking so fresh and green that it 
was evident the soil was quite undrained. At last I 
closed my eyes, leaying the coachman to find the 
house without any hint’ of mine. He succeeded at 
last. What a dreary, wretched place it was! a girl, 
smelling of onions, with slip-shod shoes and stock- 
ingless legs, pointed out to me the “ drawing-room.” 
I stood for a moment at the half-open door, for the 
damsel flapped down quickly to where a murky 
flannel was floating in a pail half-full of water, over 
which I had nearly stumbled. Helen was seated on 
a species of chair—called, I suppose, from their 
stern unfitness for the purpose, ‘‘education chairs’” 
a tall, high-backed thing, quilted with crossed cane ; 
a desk, small, but superbly inlaid, was propped upon 
a movable stand, ali resting upon.a green cloth, faded 
into yellowness; the chair and desk and stand, so 
out of character with the furniture of the room, 
were evidently her own; the solitary window was 
draped by, coarse fiery-red merino curtains; the 
brown-holland blind was half off its roller, and, ob- 
jecting to be rolled after the usual fashion, was pin- 
ned in the centre by a long pin—a thick, yellow 
thing, that would have thrown a #rench lady’s-maid 
into convulsions, The door-skirtings and shutters 
of the room had become a thick yellow color, and, 
ill painted at first, the turpentine oozed forth in large 
unhealthy spots; the carpet had never fitted, and 
showed, intervals of unclean boards, and a stained 
baize was drawn over it, and nailed ‘+ here and there’”’ 
with two-penny tacks,’’ to conceal the rents; the 
brass fender and fire-irons looked as if vinegar had 
been sprinkled over them, and the grate was orna- 
mented by a heap of red and blue wood-shavings, 
destined to be packed away when winter came, to 
do duty another summer ; half-venetian blinds would 
neither shut nor open, the laths half in and half out— 
serving as resting-places for generations of spiders ; 
two gaudily-colored pictures were mercifully placed 
out of sight, close up under the wide pink bordering 
which edged the blue paper, meandering round the 
room.in a series of undulating lines. I had ample 
time to observe the apartment, for Helen bent above 
her desk, and the only interior noise was occasioned 
by. the rapid passage of her pen over the paper, and 
the hard breathings of her father. I could not see 
him. from. where I stood.. Fearing I, might. puta 
valuable thought to flight by an untimely entrance, I 
retreated to the staircase window, which looked out 
upon a congregation, of small red-walled gardens or 
yards, backed by a,forest of high and low chimneys, 
pouring out quantities and varieties of smoke. Some 
of their inclosures were devoted to heaps of ashes 
and bleached bones, worn-out saucepans and spout- 
less tea-kettles; others were neatly graveled, and 
crossed by. lines, where clothes were rather left to 


smut than dry; other walls were garnished by French - 


beans, trailing up cords of various..thickness, and 


variegated by nasturtians ; while in the plot below, | 


amid clay jumps and gravel, grew sea-pinks, small 
salad, one or two gooseberry -bushes, and clumps. of 
starry London-pride,. The sounds. from, without 
told of the eloquence of the lauadry, and the insanity 





of intoxication, the peevish sorrows of untended in- 
fancy, and the “‘ any-beer’’ knell of the public-house. 
It was so disgusting that, let her say what she would, 
I resolved Helen should not remain there—when 
suddenly, blythe, as if from _ the expanded down of 
its native soil, rose the clear jubilee of a sky-lark’s 
note ; the song thrilled loud and clear, bringing with 
it such a host of fresh, free memories, it awoke the 
poet from her dream, and she came to where | stood 
transfixed by an emotion which brought tears into 
my eyes. 

‘¢ The voice of nature amid the tombs, is it not?” 
she said, embracing me with all her old affection. 
‘‘Do you know.that I was unfeeling enough to offer 
the poor laundress, to whom it belongs, money for 
that bird? and she replied that it was the only plea- 
sure she had in life—the only pleasure a human 
creature has in life hanging on the hour-numbered 
existence of a small bird !—IJ so despised myself for 
having made the, offer; but those who know the 
want of money are just as much disposed to over- 
rate its value as those who possess no value but what 
their money gives them. I do all I can to repair the 
injury ; I put ona clean frill or collar every day, 
and submit my Valenciennes to her mutilations with- 
out a word, and have twice been to Covent-garden 
to bring the lark a sod! Come in: my poor father 
is quite tranquil 1o-day.”’ 

Mr. Lyndsey was seated on a sofa, twisting and 
untwisting a sheet of paper: his hair was perfectly 
white, and his once portly person shrunk into the 
semblance of a lean, withered old man—he certainly 
looked twenty years older than he was; and then 
the fearful vacancy that had taken place of every 
trace of intellect, or even instinct—the total absence 
of muscular strength, the half-closed eyelids, the 
hanging mouth, the drooping head, the hands resting 
almost without power on the knees, and the feet, as 
he sat, turning inward—strickea—completely strick- 
en down, mindless, and utterly aelpless! 

‘T want Helen—my child—my daughter Helen,” 
he said, looking at me with glassy eyes; ‘“‘do you 
know where my child Helen is?” 

‘« Now, is not that agony ?”’ whispered poor Helen, 
throwing herself by my side. “I have read and 
written for sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, and 
never left him, and yet he does not know it—he will 
never know it—never can know it again! Is it not 
piteous?—can you imagine any thing so full of 
sorrow ?” 

‘¢ But he is calm and quiet ?’’ 

‘“ Generally by day ;. and at any other time his be- 
ing troublesome only means that he sobs and weeps 
like a baby—ay, he will weep for a full hour, until 
I wonder that the fountains of those lack-lustre eyes 
are not quite dried up;,and then he will call for me 
a dozen times in the night.’ 

‘* If he does not know you, you are no longer ne- 
cessary to his comfort.”’ 

"God forbid that!’? she answered impatiently ; 
“I am necessary : for while he calls Helen, and does 


| not know I am by his side, still he will take nothing 


but from my hand, ‘Oh! if he could but, have 
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lived to know my triumph—to know the power I 
shal! have, though perhaps but for a brief time—to 
know that I have nearly redeemed his name from 
shame—that his high principle of honesty will be 
as a monument on his grave. I need not be in such 
a place as this if 1 had not loved his honor better 
than my own comfort—than what the world would 
call my own respectability. Oh, father! if you did 
but know—” 

‘¢Tt’s the sum total of the whole; and the first 
was not binding aecording to English law,’ he mur- 
mured feebly, unfolding the paper—‘‘ it ’s that which 
grieves me; where is Helen ?—why did she leave 
me ?”’—and then tears showered over his face, and 
he sobbed and cried so, that I could not help but 
weep with him. 

‘This!’ she exclaimed passionately, ‘‘this is 
what will one day drive me mad; and yet I fear if 
he was to pass into other care these tears would con- 
tinue forever, until the remnant of his existence was 
washed away ina flood of his own weeping !—my 
poor, poor father !”’ 

What a sight it was !—that young, ardent, enthu- 
siastic, inspiring, and inspired creature—the child of 
such as that! We both sat down and watched him, 
as he wept on, until, exhausted, his head gee 
upon his bosom, and he slept. 

‘He will not wake for an hour at least,’ said 
Helen in her usual tone. ‘I will but correct half-a- 
dozen. lines, and then tell you of, or read you, my 
morning’s work. This tiny desk—what a world of 
delight it is to me! my home, my throne, my world! 
While here bent thus above it, I can for the time 
imagine no greater happiness—no queen can feel 
more full of power—thoughts and words my slaves— 
no, not slaves, subjects rather; and if they will 
sometimes become refractory—strive and struggle 
for the mastery, I do as other monarchs do—] put 
them down!” She laughed lightly, but there was 
no mirth in that Jaughter. I sat in silence, but not 
long; she had soon finished, 

“And now, dearest,’’ she said, while her eyes 
sparkled, and her mouth looked absolutely handsome 
in its smiles; ‘‘and now, dearest Nozopy, I will 
tell you my greatest of all secrets; 1 have written a 
play—a mingling of tragedy and comedy, and yet 
neither the one nor the other—an attempt which, 
however great, I do not fear ; [think I have strength- 
ened its weak points, and given it—but no matter, 
when you see it you can judge.”’ 

“lt is so difficult to get a play even looked at. 
Managers are a species of living ogres—unbending 
tyrants; and the people, in whose power you are, 
all want every thing their own way,” | suggested. 

‘“‘ My manager is a sweet, civil-spoken gentleman, 
who overwhelms me with compliments (on paper) ; 
and my actors [ am determined shal! be aLL, with a 
few exceptions, enraptured with their parts. Now 
the play is to be read in the green-room to-morrow, 
and you must be there !—you must not say me nay ; 
you go as my friend. I shall give you a passport. 
I can rely on you, and you will be a faithful reporter 
of all that passes.” 








** But is your play adcoprant’ *§ cine, in be- 
wildered astonishment. 

** Certainly.” 

“ And the manager does not know you?” 

‘He knows my better part—my play; but he has 
never seen me; what need is there that he should? 
I enjoy the mystery; I will never be seén until my 
fame is too well founded to be shaken. There was 
another person whom I had thought of asking to hear 
my play read; but Heaven knows how glad I am I 
can do without him.” 

‘* Was it Marley?” I inquired. She did not scream, 
or faint, or seek the support of a chair, or do any 
thing that young ladies are supposed to do when 
electrified by ‘“‘some well-known name;” if she 
changed color I did not see it, for she turned to pin 
together the papers she had been writing: it took 
her no longer to do this than it ought. Then she 
looked at me with no more trace of emotion than 
though the man had been her brother, and said— 

“Do you know him? We met him last night; 
but, if possible, I do not wish him to know T am in 
England yet. I dare say he recognized me—he is 
lynx-eyed.”’ 

‘Have you known him long ?”’ 

“Yes, some time.”’ 

*¢ And well ?” 

“« My dear Nobody, it proves how very little you 
understand the world, to ask me if I know him we/? ; 
no woman ever knows men well ; we know just as 
much as they desire we should know, and that is all. 
I often smile when I hear young Jadies talk of know- 
ing their lovers wel/, of understanding them well, 
of believing them all they seem! And you, dearest, 
to ask me if I know such a man as Edmund Marley 
well! Why, he is the perfection of a man of the 
world—I know that ; and knowing that, I shall never 
attempt to know more of him than he pleases, and 
that, 1 suspect, is to know nothing; so that you see 
my knowledge is very limited.” 

** He is going to be married,” [ said, half smiling. 

‘| dare say! When a man of his temperament 
and character arrives at a certain age, he wants some 
one to give him cofive and character, tea and com- 
fort, to make his house the fashion, and bear the ill- 
temper which he dare not show at the club—a wife 
saves her husband from many a bilious attack. I 
always knew he would marry, but hardly thought 
he would think it pleasant so soon. He cannot be 
out of fashion yet ; and | did not faney he would like 
to share his celebrity ; but perhaps his wife may be 
one of those simple, loving things who will be con- 
tent to live in the light of his glory to the end of her 
days.”’ 

“« The lady he has chosen,” I replied, (and I was 
somewhat piqued for Florence,) “has a perfect 
knowledge of her duties, and no desire to shine ex- 
cept in their performance.’’ Helen et fall the papers 
she had retained until that: moment, and holding’ out 
her hands, seized mine within hers, looking full into 
my eyes, while her own were in an instant et 
with tears. 

_ “Why should you say that to me? How have I 
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deserved so keen a reproof? Has she not had a ten- 
der mother to teach her these duties, by the loving 
practice of her own, in a prosperous, happy home, 
where their exercise is happiness ?—dear friends to 
watch and cherish, love and praise, away from the 
war of the world’?—had no ill-feelings roused by 
misery, no knowledge forced upon her by adversity ? 
—has she been forced to make election bet ween one 
of two things, either to lay down and see her father 
(and she pointed to where Mr. Lyndsey still slum- 
bered) starve, or resolve to cultivate and use the 
power God has given her, and make the world, that 
would have trampled on her, her slave ?”’ 

Helen saw I shrank at her last sentence, and, with 
eyes filled by tears, she continued: ‘ Do not, | im- 
plore you, judge harshly of the young unshielded 
woman, whose mother never treated her with kind- 
ness, much less. love, and who has fought through 
life unaided and alone—do not judge me hardly—re- 
member what my childhood was. I know thatI am 
not what you would wish; the very endurance, the 
very knowledge necessary for my own preservation 
must make me unlike what you believe woman 
ought to be. I may set more value than you think 
right upon this Fame—this breath of popularity, but 
it is my existence; what else have I to live for? I 
may despise the thing itself, even while the breeze 
wafts me onward, but what other reward have I for 
the long, long struggle with the rapacity of pub- 
lishers, the ignorance of editors, the taunts of the illi- 
beral against a workiug-woman, the long, long nights, 
and days of labor? and, mind you, all this during the 
last two years, without one ray of light or love in my 
own home. Just think of my having none to jove or 
care for, or encourage me—think of my father !—the 
breathing form, that is all—a body without asoul; he 
never had a mind to direct me; but the last throb of 
his reason was love for his child! yet now he does 
not know me! Imagine ail this, and then picture, if 
you can, the fearful stillness, the loneliness of these 
days, the deep readings of hearts and minds and mo- 
tives, which they gave me; and when at the house 
of one acquaintance, whom I did not like, but found 
it needful to tolerate, I met at long intervals troops 
of human beings, they did me no good, for my heart 
did not open to them, and | used to return to my 
labor, pleased for a time that I was alone. I had a 
right purpose to accomplish. My father’s debts 
were not large nor numerous, but I resolved to pay 
them, and that belure I devoted my earnings to one 
luxury for myself. I have steeped my head in water, 
and trimmed my lamp, and worked ; and when morn- 
ing was fairly come, extinguished that lamp, and 
again steeping my head, folded my hair around it and 
worked on. Oh! is it fair to judge me, then, self-act- 
ing almost from childhood, as you would those who 
slumber on roses, and wake to all the endearments of 
home and love? Had I been so nurtured, I should 
perhaps have been—what was it you said ?—but I 
do not wish to recall it; only do not judge me 
harshly ; do not—do not, dearest—now or here- 
after |” 


This appeal was poured forth far more eloquently 





than 1 can repeat it—most eloquently—and I was 
more than angry with myself for having said any 
thing to wound her ; and wher at last she withdrew 
her handkerchief from her face, and looked again 
brightly into mine, | felt that the only hope to win 
her to seek what would yield her more happiness 
than fame could ever give to woman, must arise 
from her meeting some object upon whom the affec- 
tions of her heart, and the treasures of her mind 
could be bestowed, and by whom they would be 
valued. But the present was now to be thought of, 
and I said so. 

‘* Yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘ THE PRESENT, it is very true, 
the cares of the present, the wants of the present; the 
author’s FUTURE comes only when she is in her 
grave. But you have not told me who Edmund 
Marley is about to marry ?”’ 

* Your cousin Florence.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed ! but she is a child, is she not?” 

‘* A few months older than yourself,” 

‘“ And handsome ?”’ 

t Yea,” 

‘** Then she is good, | am sure of it; no beautiful 
woman was ever naturally evil; but I will not see 
her, will net have her know that I still live, until 
after the fate of my Play is decided ; 1 will not be 
sympathized with, or ‘ felt for’ by my rich relations. 
I could not bear that—no, I will think of nothing 11)! 
that is over.”’ 

‘* But you must leave this horridden,’’ I said, 
‘‘these sights and sounds are enough to set to flight 
all poetic imaginations.” 

‘* When the mind is as preoccupied as mine has 
been, it matters little; I have as good a taste for mag- 
nificence as any one, but I must have means tor its 
display ; if that comes, I can indulge it with an un- 
blushing cheek. Here I shall never be found out. 
But enough of myself—now for this play. The 
manager has not a notion who | am, or that 1 am in 
England; the thing will be read with closed doors, 
none but those who have principal characters present ; 
you used to say I had a talent for secreis.’’ 

‘‘A dangerous talent, and at strange variance 
with other portions of your character,’ I replied, 
Marley’s vile words rising like phanioms around 
me. 

She smiled. ‘“ Well, I have the bump, I suppose, 
but perhaps you are not read in the noble science 0! 
phrenology ; I can only teli you, that if I had be- 
lieved it (which 1 did met) their German chief should 
never have told over my predispositions—and their 
penalties,”’ 

I jaughed; but Helen looked really angry, and 
moved about the room to dispel her irritation, speak- 
ing all the time. 

‘** You must be there at two, and can be with me at 
five or six; I wish I could transfer my secretiveness 
to you, during your green-room sojourn, for I fancy 
you will be strictly examined.”” She sat down and 


wrote a note of introduction, with her usual rapidity, 
and, deaf as she certainly was to all ordinary sounds, 
the least change in the evenness of her father’s 
breathing, the least movement he made, at once at- 
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tracted her attention, and she looked anxious] y round 
at him, and then recommenced her occupation. 
Under any other circumstances I should have been 
armused by her manner, which, though “ older,’’ was 
in nothing changed. She never exacted, and yet 
there was an implied reliance, that whatever she 
desired should be done; it did not occur to her as far 
as I, or as 1 afterward observed others, were con- 
cerned, that she could be refused; and yet no living 
creature ever appreciated kindness, genuine kind- 
ness, more gratefully, while her keen perceptions 
enabled her at once to distinguish the real from the 
counterfeit. 

During my drive to Mr. Middieton’s, | had leisure 
to reflect on what my first appearance in a green- 
room would be, and [ could not but smile at the idea 
of my being so suddenly thrust among a class of per- 
sons for whom I entertained an instinctive dread, I 
did not find Mr. Middleton infected by the excite- 
ment which seemed to have taken possession of the 
household, The old butler, as he bowed me up 
stairs, could not avoid saying, ‘‘ I suppose you have 
heard, madam? my dear young lady—and the gentle- 
man—every one says he is the finest gentleman in 
London !”’ 

* Florence waited a long time for you?” said her 
father, ‘and then she was obliged to go some- 
where.”’ 

‘* But I did not say | would call, my dear sir,” I 
answered ; for I do not like to have my character as- 
sailed on the score of punctuality. 

‘*No, but we thought you would; you always 
come when you are most wanted, and therefore 
Florence relies upon your being with her all day to- 
morrow.’ 

‘For once I shall lose my good character with 
you ; I cannot come,”’ 

** Tndeed ! are you engaged?” 

“T am, 1 am going to—” it was just out. I 
paused. 

** There,” said my good friend, “‘ you were going 
to betray a secret: I know you were: however, I 
will not ask you, will not tempt you—only say I am 
very sorry for it; for your being here to-morrow 
would have been important to us all. However, I 
am sure no common engagement would keep you 
from us at this time.” 

“IT can be here until one, or half-past twelve,’’ I 
said. 

‘‘ Thank you, we are always glad to have you with 
us; but Florence wished for you most particularly 
between two and six.” 

‘‘ The hours I shall be most particularly engaged; 
will not the day after do as well ?”’ 

‘* | believe not,’’ said Mr. Middleton; ‘‘ I wish it 
would ; for I tell you, whom I always confide in, that 
1 shudder when I think of this marriage; why can it 
be? In every respect Mr. Marley seems the person 
suited for her; I can find no fault with him. I have 
tried, and yet I cannot like him. I have not been 
what the world calls ambitious for my child; on the 
contrary, | have rather withdrawn from the circle 
where high connection might have been made, be- 








cause I would not have even the semblance that an 
iota of her feelings were sacrificed—I1 could not. en- 
dure that—and so I kept her back, perhaps too 
strictly, within our own sphere. When 1 see how 
perfectly happy she is—how devoted, too, and proud 
of the distinguished man who has chosen her—in- 
stead of sympathizing with her prospects, I wonder 
what her waking from that dream will'be! Mrs. 
Dellamere seems under the spell of witchcraft; poor 
dear soul, she is quite in ecstasies, but J cannot re- 
joice; when | attempt it, my spirits sink; I pray, 
and yet tremble ; this life isa sad perplexity, and [ 
feel the uncertainty of all things more than ever. 
How we seek to establish and strengthen what crum- 
bles away from us on every side! how we set the 
jewels of our existence in fine gold, and build them 
up in what seems imperishable! and yet our very 
carefulness aids in their destruction. My own be- 
loved Florence! I have so refined her mind—I have 
so sought to polish, to purify, to inform it, that if she 
discover any thing in her husband—any thing short 
of what her standard is—she will pine to death. | 
know this, and I have no faith in Marley; it is not 
because at times I perceive a want of keeping in his 
manner; I know, that though not as fastidious as I 
used to be about trifles, | am fastidious still, and 
sometimes he has shocked, by some almost nameless 
act, my preconceived and established notions of high 
breeding. But he has lived much abroad, and habits 
change. I cannot conceal the fact from myself, that 
I lack faith in him; yet his reputation is without a 
blemish, his fortune ample, his mind a rich treasury 
of knowledge; he is punctual in all religious obser- 
vances, and never utters an irreverant word; my 
anxiety for my child’s happiness amounts to a posi- 
tive agony—and I dare not tell her so.”’ 

I would have combated this feeling if 1 could; as 
it was, I could only instance how hard it was for fa- 
thers to be pleased who. had such children as Flo- 
rence—how highly Mr. Marley was thought of by 
the world, and how devoted he was to our beloved 
Florence; and Mr. Middleton said “ yes,’’ ‘‘true,”’ 
‘‘ very true,”’ to all I said, and sighed at each admis- 
sion. I never saw him so unlike him-elf—so rest- 
less ; and when leading me to the carriage, he paused 
on the stairs, and taking me into his library, with- 
drew the curtain that veiled his wife’s portrait. 
** You see,”’ he said, ‘‘ that picture : you see it—it is 
almost herself; and at night, when I pray defore tt, 
it is in some lights so very like, that I have called 
out, in the deep agony of my soul, ‘‘ Speak to me!”’ 
Well, as surely as you see that picture on that wall, 
so surely did I see wer, as in life, by my bedside 
last night. I looked earnestly at her—and, as I 
looked, the foot-curtains drew back, and I saw in the 
glass which fills the pier between the windows, the 
shadow of the communion-table—the high windows 
of colored glass behind, the tables of the law between 
the communion rails, hassocks, books, clergymen— 
all as it is in our own church; and in front of the 
communion-table, where it is right to be at such a 
ceremony, stood Florence and Marley—the sem- 
blance perfect. The book was opened; the figure 
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that had been at my side glided into the group in a 
moment, closed the book, and, taking Florence by 
the hand, led her to the tomb—the monument which 
T erected to my wife’s memory at Little Hampton. 
They disappeared together. You will tell me it was 
an illusion: I know it—what else could it be!—it 
could be nothing else. My brain was heated—grant- 
ed; but it was strange.” 

“Last night,” I said, “you fancied you saw 
this ?” 

“ Last night.” 

Dwelling upon it, as you cannot avoid doing, if 
you sleep in the same bed—the glass in the same 
position—it is more than a chance your dream may 
be repeated to-night. Take my advice: you have a 
friend at Richmond-on-the-Hill—sleep at his house 
to-night ; change the close air of town for the bracing 
air of the loveliest hill in England, and your nerves 
will not be assailed again. You owe it to yourself 
and Florence to make this effort, and I am sure it will 
be successful, I’ never knew a morbidity of this 





kind that a bracing ride and a total change of scene 
did not disperse; if you yield to it your whole nerv- 
ous system wil! become deranged.” 

“You are quite right,” he said, “ quite—quite | 

right. I’can leave this evening, and with perfect 
propriety, for Marley is gone out of town—was called | 
away unexpectedly last night, and wil! not return 
before to-morrow morning. Florence wil! think [| 
go to communicate the glad tidings of her marriage 
to my old friend. TI’ feel relieved by having told 
you; perhaps you will cal! early to-morrow. I wi! 
return rather early from Richmond; but there is no 
necessity for my being here before two o'clock, and 
I feel assured the change will do me good; besides, 
I'am almost certain that my old chum Beauchamp 
must have met Marley abroad; they were at Malta 
at the same time. It is altogether a fortunate thought 
of yours.” 

He looked quite another man when I bade him 
adieu. 

[To be continued, 
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I FLOATED at noon, where the sunlight looks leaden, 
On waves that encircle the desolate isle, 

Where sin seeks, with penance, the conscience to deaden, 
And Summer herself feels too guilty to smile. 


I heard the monot6nous beat of low surges, 
That say a ‘‘ Confiteor’? ceaselessly 0’ er, 

Like thought of the past, that reproachfully urges 
The heart of the pilgrim who kneels on the shore. 


I thought me, how often, when starlight has glistened, 
And candles burnt low on the chapel-wall white, 

Yon island’s pale watchers have listened, and listened, 
‘Till daylight looked wan on the wearisome night; 


Have listened, if haply some word of forgiving 
With the wail of the waters might tremblingly mix; 
Have gazed, if some look of the loving and living 
Might soften the brow of the cold crucifix. 


But lo! on the wave which my shallop was crossing, 
A star, that shot forth from its beautiful sphere, 

A small golden flower of the greenwood-shade tossing 
On wings of the wind, at the fall of the year! 


High up over head flew.a wild bee, Blithe hummer, 
As lone in the air.as my boat on the lake ; 

O, beautiful guest of the blossoms of summer, . 
What buds are there here for thy flittings to shake? 


Hast come from a home where the hill with the heather 
Is rich as the sky with its purplest of light, 

Where it, and the stars of the furzes together, 
Drink honey and wine of the dew of the night? 


Hast come from a chamber al] ceiled with vermilion, 
The heart of a lily that lives by a stream, 


Where primroses grow round a grassy pavilion, 
And look at themselves in a life-lasting dream ? 


He is bound for some flower surpassing his lily, 
He floats over Derg, though its waters be black, 
To labor till evening, the starlit and stilly, 
And then to his home to go wearily back. 


But what if the bells which the wild bee is seeking 
Lie, trampled and torn, in the deep mountain dell ? 

Or what if the tints which their tissues are freaking 
Be fed from the fount of a poison-dewed cell ? 


O, faith of my country! that brightly and purely 
Wert cradled and fed in the morning of time, 

Till spreading thy wild wings, thou soughtest, securely, 
The sweet-seeming buds of a sunnier clime: 


Wilt thou die in those flowers—the fair and deceiving— 
Or wander on Weary wings joyfully back ? 

Go sleep in the bud thou hast suffered for leaving, 
And never more fly o’er the desolate track ! 


I know not, dark Derg! but, at even returning, 

I saw a wild bee, with its golden-winged flame, 
A self-moving cresset-light starrily burning— 

My heart hailed the omen, and called it the same. 


I followed it on, to its palaces pendent, 
Where hushed are,its hummings the summer night thro’, 
Till moons, that hang o’er Meena Feargus resplendent, 
Wax ghostly and wan, in the cold morning blue. 


| O, thus might the faith, that now over this dreary 


And dream-haunted lake seeks the poisonous flower, 





Come back in the light of its eventime weary, 
To rest in the home of its earliest hour! M. 
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©, thou who, though dead, from thy grave at Meru, 
Yet speaketh, till tyranny pales in its hue, 

Alp Arslan, crowned whelp of red valor, awaken, 
The last hold of thy dwindled puissance is shaken ! 


Once more for the flap of thy flag, Malek Shah! 

That shook wide over terrified Asia its awe. 

Dread Solyman, west from the Euphrates’ marge, 

Once more let thine all-blasting cavalry charge! ANon. 


Five hundred years ago, this very year, the Otto- 
man Turks, under Solyman, son of Orchan, first 
planted a fixed foot in Europe, upon the soil of the 
Thracian Chersonese; and four hundred years ago, 
this very year, the Sultan Mahomet, the Second, 
surrounded by his athletic janizzaries, and carrying 
a great iron mace in his hand, spurred his horse up 
the breach of Constantinople, over the ruins of the 
Roman empire and the dead body of Constantine 
Paleeologus, and bidding his agas show the crescent 
of the Prophet over the dome of St. Sophia, but take 
eare for their lives that not a knosp or pinnacle of it 
should be injured—not a slab upon its tesselated 
floor !—took possession, for himself and his formida- 
ble dynasty, of the most splendid capital in Europe. 
Since that time the Osmanlis more than once re- 
newed the ancient consternations of the Huns and 
Arabs among the peoples of Europe, who always 
felt thankful to Providence that those good Magyars 
were there, on the Danube, to withstand their wild 
cousins and check the fiery march of the Spahis on 
the west. But the fright subsided, by degrees, after 
the days of Sobieski and Eugene, and the feeling of 
that old continent has come to be a sort of apprehen- 
sion that some harm may come to those unterrifying 
and somewhat cherished pagans who help to balance 
matters in the family—keep the scales of European 
policy at the proper poise. For there be omens legi- 
ble in the times, and prophecies have been heard, 
here and there—heard and remembered too, in Is- 
tambol—indicating some day to come when the 
Spahis shall recross the Hellespont and Bosphorus 
forever—when the crescent shall fly from St. Sophia 
to the minarets of Roum or Damascus, and the Czar, 
standing by the gate of the deserted Serai, shall quote 
—but of course the hard, unsentimental Calmue will 
do no such thing—those old Persian verses so touch- 
ingly recited by Mahomet II. in the subsiding tumult 
of the stormed city: ‘The spider hath woven her 
web in the imperial dwelling ; the ow! hath sung her 
watch-song in the towers of Afrasial.” 

The Turks have played a high part and made a 
great noise in the modern ages, and their name and 
character have produced a somewhat wild and pic- 
turesque impression on our imaginations—all the 
stronger, perhaps, for the dearth of available histories 
to tell us'any thing about them in a connected way. 








The general idea, indeed, has been, that these hea- 
thens are removed from our sympathies and that 
their morals or annals cannot be rightly classed with 
those of the rest of the continent into which they vio- 
lently thrust themselves about four or five centuries 
ago. And yet one would think their very singularity 
would make us desire to know every thing about 
races and associations undoubtedly identified with 
much splendor of Oriental poetry in past times, and 
flinging over our own, in a later day, a freshness and 
brilliancy, assumed, with infinite pleasure and ap- 
plause, to form quite a new era and inspiration of the 
Anglo-Saxon muses. A change seems growing in 
this respect. People are turning their eyes to the 
Asiatics—the progenitors of the rest of mankind—to 
those fatherly old Mongols, Iranians, Scythians, and 
so forth, With their brave squashed noses, beards of 
three hairs, skant eyes and swarthy complexions, 
from whom, in an undoubted and deeply bewildering 
manner, we are all derived. England has been over- 
throwing the empire of Arungzebe, and reconquer- 
ing the conquests of Alexander near the five affluents 
of the Indus; America is about to fulfill the early 
dream of Columbus and push down the barriers of 
Zipangi; and the three greatest maritime powers of 
the world are now watching at the gates of revolu- 
tionary China for some large and profitable entrance 
into Asia through its streams and provinces; while 
the storm of change which there menaces the ancient 
solitary reign of Custom, seems likely to blow still 
more vehemently along the borders of the /®gean, 
the Euxine and the Caspian, on the west. Asia is, 
in every respect, an interesting theme. Things have 
so come round, that it is even more of a new world 
than America—with all its steppes, mines, wonders, 
secrets, resources and natural riches, lying unex- 
plored, or imperfectly known and comparatively lost 
to the civilization of mankind. 

The agitated aspect of Europe, just now, sends our 
thoughts to Turkey and the Turks; and we would 
glance at them through two or three hasty pages. 
These Osmanlis, or European Turks, as they may 
be called, are not the whole historic family. The 
name of the Turks goes higher than the origin of the 
present race and covers a wider extent of tribe and 
territory. It was in the sixth century that, driving 
the Avars before them, they made their first authen- 
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tic appearance on the stage. They rose on the pila- 
teauz and lofty ranges of Central Asia, called the 
Kaf, and Altai, and the Girdle of the World. Their 
mountains held iron and they were metallurgists, 
hammering on anvils and making good swords. In 
this respect, they resembled the conquering races 
issuing from the chalybeate hills of Sweden and Nor- 
way, which Jornandes the Goth appropriately termed 
**the Forge of Mankind’’—a style which also belongs 
to the regions of Turan and Turchestan. These 
Asiatic smiths broke out, as we have said, about the 
sixth century, and, pushing Avars and Ogors and 
other kindred races of the same large predatory fa- 
mily, before them, came at last into Europe and set- 
tled in Pannonia. This Turkish empire was co- 
temporary with the Roman Justinian and the Persian 
Nourshivan. After awhile it fades away and is lost 
among the nameless tribes of the desert. 

Again, in the ninth century, we have another 
Turkish movement, and see the Macyars march- 
ing, with their wicker-wagons and leathern-tents, in 
the old Ogor tracks, to the south-west toward the 
Theiss and the Danube, where Arpad shall be head 
of the seven patriarchal waiwodies and organize that 
brave system of rapine and terror which shall make 
men quake on the Seine and the Tiber. The history 
of that interesting family we have all been plunging 
into latterly. What a matter for congratulation for 
us, that the miserable revolutions and wars of Eu- 
rope are overruled for our benefit, to the enlarge- 
ment of our historic and geographica) notions of the 
old world! 

Next rose the magnificent Seisuxs, lords of the 
East, a thousand years after Christ. Mahmoud the 
Ghazneride, a famous ruler, also of Turkish race, 
held the place they were to occupy; but they soon 
put him out of it. Mahmoud was a great conqueror, 


but we only care to remember him for the sake of 


un anecdote, A poor man ran to him, one day, de- 
manding justice on one who paid improper altentions 
to his wife. The Sultan bid the complainant let him 
know when the culprit should again visit the wo- 
man. Ina couple of days the husband came to say 
the pair were together. 1t was night; but Mahmoud 
went with his tcog/ans, ordered the lights to be put 
out, and the intruder killed in the dark, He then 
asked to see the dead body; and looking at it, fell 
into a thanksgivieg, washed his face and called fora 
basin of pilaw. He thought the criminal would have 
proved to be his own scampish son—whom, how- 
ever, he had resolved, on a faint and foodless 
stomach, not to know—nor to spare. The Seljukian 
horde multiplying and giving him vast annoyance, 
he sent his son, Massoud, against them. But these 
soldier-shepherds ran upon him with a rustic heroism 
—as the men of the forest cantons did upon Leopold 
and his ritters at Sempach—and killed him. They 
afterward chose their leader by the chance of arrows 
—a sortilege general in the East. Nebuchadnezzar, 
we believe it was, who mingled his arrows to know 
whether he should invade Ammon or Jerusalem. 
The Turks chose Togrul Bey, grandson of Seljuk. 
Togrul swept down all opposition, became master of 








Persia and ruled to the confines of the Roman em- 
pire. He and his nation embraced the religion of 
Mohammed; and thus rose, in 1138, the line of the 
Seljukian Turks. In our minds the Turks seem in- 
separably associated with the great Arabian prophet. 
But he had little to say to them; they were totally 
distinct from his people and his mission. We may 
refer to this last, in parenthesis, before following the 
Seljuks 

Mohammed (or Mahomet, or Mahmoud) the son of 
Abdollah, began to preach, at Mecca, about the year 
609, A.D. Having run a strange and difficult career 
—(and, for the acts, doctrines and sayings of the 
same, are they not written in the elegant Addisonian 
pfose of Washington Irving?)—and achieved the 
conquest of Arabia, he left his Kaliphat and creed to 
his friends, who devoutly went by the ears about 
both, and enlarged and subdivided them. One would 
hardly suppose the simple ‘“‘ eternal truth and neces- 
sary fiction’’ which constitute the Moslem faith could 
have given occasion to much dispute. But philoso- 
pher Hobbes says that even if religious doctrine were 
as clear and exact as a proposition of Euclid, men 
would be found to disagree to the last gasp about it! 
And in fact, neither the Catholic church, in the time 
of the old Arians and Athanasians, nor the Protestant, 
with its Calvinists, Lutherans, Hernhutters and Jum- 
pers, could show more sectarian diversities than 
those which distracted the established worship of the 
Koran. The receipt for making a great state-religion 
being well understood, many pious plunderers of the 
desert improvised their distinct creeds and fought to 
propagate them. Mohammed left a turbulent family 
behind him; and we are sorry to say that Ayesha, 
his widow, behaved worst of all, and went about 
making disturbances on a camel. Of his four friends 
and successors in the Commandership of the Faithful 
—Abubeker, Omar, Othman and Ali—the three last 
were assassinated by fanatics. Ali was famous for 
killing heretics and rebels, on a piebald horse, with 
a two-edged sword. In one night-battle he shouted 
“Allah Akbar!” four hundred times, demolishing an 
insurgent at every exclamation! The conqueror of 
Egypt, Amrou, having risen against him in Africa, 
and Moawiyah in Syria, some devout Charegites 
wisely concluded that the only way of pacifying 
things was by killing all three. They tried to carry 
out the idea; but only succeeded in Ali’s case—the 
others escaping with wounds. Then Moawiyah, 
usurping the rights of Ali’s children, founded in his 
own family the Kaliphat of the Ommiades, in 680, 
A. D.—the 58ih year of the Hegira, From these con- 
fusions and the parties of Omar and Ali, rose the two 
distinct doctrines which, to this day, divide the Mo- 
hammedan world—the Sonnite and the Shyite. The 
former is the orthodox creed of the Porte, the latter 
that of the Persians and other Eastera heretics. 

Oue hundred years afier the death of Mohammed, 
the Kaliphate extended over Arabia, Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, Africa aud Spain—from the borders of india 
to the Pillars of Hercules. The Ommiades— 


the supreme Kaliphs residing at Damascus—were 
overthrown by the Abbassides, descendants of Mo- 
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hammed’s uncle, Abbas. Almansor, the second 
Kaliph of the Abbassides, founded Bagdad, the “city 
of peace,” on the Tigris, and resided there—760, A. 
D. The Mohammedan world was now shared by 
three Commanderies of the Faithful. The Abbas- 
sides held their black standard at Bagdad ; the Fati- 
mites (called after Fatima, daughter of the Prophet 
and wife of Ali) raised the green, at Cairo in Egypt; 
and one of the Ommiades, escaping the fate of his 
family in the East, fled into Spain and there raised 
his white banner which, for 250 years, continued to 
wave over the orange groves and arabesque for- 
tresses of Cordova the romantic. These Kaliphs 
hated one another with great cordiality—(Abdalrah- 
man of Spain sent to Almansor of Bagdad, with his 
compliments, the salted and camphored head of the 
Abbassid chief, Ali, who had come to invade Cor- 
dova!)—and agreed in nothing but over-running 
their neighbors with the Koran in one hand and the 
sword in the other. The creed of Mohammed was 
just the one to be rapidly propagated. It was sim- 
ple—suited to the brain of a soldier, who has no lei- 
sure to bewilder himself, and succinct enough to be 
swallowed at a moment’s notice. ‘God is God, 
and Mohammed is his Prophet.’’? Clear and bare as 
a sword blade! Indeed, every one believed one- 
half of it already; and, as for the other half—no one 
would think it worth while to dispute it—considering 
the alternative. 

These Arabian Kaliphats of Africa, Spain, and 
Chaidea, became the most splendid monarchies in 
the world. They encouraged science and literature, 
and made vigorous use of the sword of God. The 
first Abbassid Kaliph sent his Arabs to besiege Con- 
stantinople. They repeatedly renewed their assaults 
on the city; but were still repulsed by the frightful 
combustibles or Greek fire which the besieged shot 
against them. In 717 they made a desperate attempt 
to get into the city, but were astonished and driven 
off by the formidable pyrotechnics of Leo, the 
Isaurian Image-breaker. The Spanish Arabs on 
their side did remarkabie things. They invaded 
France under Abdalrahman, carrying the white 
standard of the Ommiades, and filling North-Western 
Europe with consternation. But they were met at 
Poictiers by Charles Martel, and beaten back with 
infinite manslaughter. Charles deserved canoniza- 
tion for this victory. But unluckily he once forgot 
himself and laid hands on the revenues of some 
abbeys to pay his iron-handed Germans ; and for this 
sacrilege he suffered both in this world and the next. 
After his death, when his tomb was opened, a dragon, 
with a smell of fire, was found, instead of the body ; 
which plainly showed what had become of that 
sinful Hammerer. The Egyptian Fatimites were 
also busy. They invaded the isles and shores of the 
Greek seas. In 846 they swarmed into the Tiber, 
and plundered the country around Rome. Ina few 
years they came again ; when Pope Leo IV. claimed 
the assistance of the maritime people of Naples, 
Geta, and Amalfi; and these, seconded by a tempest, 
which was allowed to be miraculous, attacked and 
overthrew the Saracen invaders. But of the three 








Kaliphats the Abbassid was the most renowned. In 
the beginning of the ninth century, the famous 
Haroun al Raschid, the theme of many a song and 
story, reigned at Bagdad. There he received a mes- 
sage of defiance from the Roman emperor of Con- 
stantinople ; and dictated the following reply: ‘In 
the name of the most merciful God, Haroun al 
Raschid, Commander of the Faithfal, to Nicephoras, 
the Roman dog! I have read thy letter, thou son 
of an unbelieving mother. Thou shalt not hear; thou 
shalt behold my reply !’’ Hoisting the black banner 
of his house, he made several western campaigns, 
and terribly ravaged the territories of the Romans. 
He held a polite correspondence with Charlemagne, 
and sent that potentate an elephant, a water-clock, a 
pavilion, and the keys of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
—this last, a donation which Louis Napoleon was 
disposed to lay some stress on, a little time ago. 
After the time of Haroun, the power of the Abbas- 
sides began to decay—injured by sectaries and weak- 
ened by revolts. Then, rough, Turkish Preetorians 
were brought from the pastures of the North to de- 
fend the feeble, sacerdotal state of the Kaliphs, and 
these last were, very often, deposed and murdered by 
their guards. A thousand years after Christ, the 
Kaliph was but a shadow, with a Koran, sitting under 
the black standard of the Abbassides, while a number 
of Persian principalities sprouted from the Kaliphat, 
like leaves from the trunk of a dying tree. 

Such was the condition of Mohammedanism when 
the tramp of the Seljukian coursers was heard on 
the plains of Asia, and the lords of the Seljuk line 
came to hold up the falling successor of the Prophet. 
Togrul, the Turk, having become the head of the 
Persian kingdom and the ruler of almost all Central 
Asia, was summoned to the Tigris by the shadowy 
Commander of the Faithful, Kayem. Togrul dutifully 
marched. Without arms and on foot, he entered the 
palace of Racca, and having humbly kissed the 
ground before the Kaliph, received, with a veil, two 
swords and two crowns, the investiture of the East 
and the West, as the Lieutenant of God’s Vicar. 
Togrul, now, turning his face westward, surprised 
the Romans with the sight of a new race of con- 
quering barbarians. He was succeeded by his ne- 
phew, Alp Arslan, the ‘‘ Strong Lion,’’? whoravaged 
and took possession of Cappadocia, Armenia, and 
Georgia. In 1068, A. D., the emperor, Romanus 
Diogenes, marched against Alp, and summoned him, 
in Armenia, to make submission and promise better 
behavior. Whereupon the lion tied up his horse’s 
tail, neatly, with his own hands, put on a white 
burnouse, perfumed with musk, such as the dead 
were wrapped in, and mounted; then calling for 
his iron mace, he proceeded to let his reply be 
heard. The squadrons of Romanus— Macedonians, 
Normans, Bulgarians, and a crowd of Asiatics— 
stood in solid order, while the Turks, in the shape of 
a cresent, covered them with a cloud of arrows, 
charged them on all sides with the desert cavalry, and, 
still advancing, brought the horns of the half-moon to 
meet behind them. For a whole day the imperialists 
bore up against that deadly archery and “ horse-tem- 
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pest,” till at last they gave way, and Romanus was 
taken prisoner, fighting desperately. Alp he'd him to 
fair ransom, and behaved generously. He next in- 
vaded the people of Carismé, the old Turkish birth- 
place; and here ‘the lean fellow that beats all con- 
querors,” met him. He took prisoner Joseph, a 
Carismian chief, who had opposed him, and who 
now spoke to him with a savage sturdiness. Alp 
ordered him to instant punishment, whereupon 
Joseph, bursting through the guards, stabbed the 
Sultan mortally, and fell, cut to pieces, the next in- 
stant. The dying potentate made some moral re- 
flections on human life and grandeur, which the his- 
torians still repeat, and had this epitaph put upon his 
tomb: ‘* You who have seen the glory of Alp Arslan, 
go to Meru and see it in the dust?’’ After him came 
a still mightier chief, his son, Gelalledin, or Malek 
Shah, who carried his terrible banner from the 
trontiers of China to Constantinople—from Trebizond 
to Medina. He was not less renowned as a warrior 
in the camp than as a patron of literature in Meru. 
He encouraged the poets of Persia, who sang about 
him like an aviary, and, like Julius Caesar, gave his 
name to the reformed calendar of the East—the 
Gelalean, which is considered to have surpassed the 
Julian in accuracy. Anna Comonena, daughter of 
Alexius, emperor of Constantinople, says Malek 
wanted to marry her; but she was only eight or nine 
years old at the time. 

After the death of Malek the house of Seljuk was 
subdivided into the dynasties of Persia, Kerman, 
Syria, and Roum. A Sultan, named Solyman, reigned 
in Roum. He made stables of the Seven Churches, 
so to speak, in 1084, A. D.; and his increasing mon- 
archy threw a dreaded shadow upon the narrowed 
circle of the Roman empire. At this time Syria and 
Palestine the old appanage of the Abbassides were in 
the hands of the Fatimite Kaliph of Egypt, and Ki- 
lidge Arslan, on the death of his father Solyman, 
marched with his Seljuks to dispossess them. Ki- 
lidge took Jerusalem, in 1076, and kept it till 1096; 
when came “the pious army and the Captain that 
jiberated the great Sepulchre of Christ,’ as Tasso 
says. From this, it will be perceived, that it was 
not against the Saracens or Arabs the Crusaders 
fought, in the First Crusade ; but against the Seljuk 
races of ‘Turchestan, who expiated in their new seats 
the sins of the Kaliphs, along with their own. In 
1120 the Seljuks dropped out of history with Sangiar. 
Then Alcansar became the founder of a family 
which rose in their stead; and to this Turkish 
family belonged Noureddin and Saiadin, potentates 
under whom were united the Mohammedan powers 
of Western Asia and Egypt. They were the Soldans 
of crusading romance. 

Ia 1170 these conquerors put an end to the Fatimite 
Kaliphs of Egypt. The Kaliphat of Bagdad, the 
central branch of the old Saracen dominion of Arabia, 
lingered a century longer, till the Khan Holagou, 
grandson of Ghengis Kahn, and brother of Kublai 
Khan, marched to Bagdad, (where Mostassem, the 
last Abbassid, was dozing away his life in a harem 
of seven hundred wives.) captured the city, after a 





siege of two months, and put an end, in 1258, A. D., 
to the Kaliph and his dynasty, after this last had con- 
tinued for 500 years. 

Having thus spoken of the Seljukian and other 
Turks, along with those Saracen dynasties which 
sometimes make, all together, a confusing jumble in 
aperson’s ideas and memory, we come, at last, to 
our own cotemporaries, THe Osmaniti Turxs— 
suspecting that the reader may feel somewhat like 
Handel, the composer, who, having heard Dubourg, 
the violinist, come back to the air, after a quantity 
of variations, said, bowing: ‘‘ Mr. Dubourg, sare, 
you are welcome home, sare!’’ After all, we are not 
able to connect the present people with the foregoing 
Turkish dynasties; though, having risen in the old 
Turkish localities, and originally exercised power in 
Roum, the Osmanlis may be fairly understood as 
linked with the preceding Saladin’s and Seljukians. 
The populations were of the same race—while the 
dynasties came and went. 

In 1240, Gelalledin, Sultan of Carismé, was lead- 
ing some Turkish hordes in search of western con- 


_quests, when he and they were overwhelmed in the 


torrent of the Mongols. The Carismian army was 
scattered. Some of its tribes entered the service of 
the Sultan of Iconium; and from these somewhat ob- 
scure shepherd-warriors came the illustrious line of 
Othman. A Carismian, bearing that name, gathered 
a band of kindred spirits for some distant foray, and 
thus set in motion that military monarchy which 
yet reveres his name. Othman, or Osman, literally 
means ‘‘bone-breaker,”? or ‘‘ royal vulture’’—two 
meanings of such wonderful fitness for a marauding 
chief, that we do not know which to accept. At all 
events Othman, bringing a strong following down 
through the passes of Olympus, invaded Nicomedia, 
in 1299, A. D. His son, Orchan, effected the con- 
quest of the city of Brusa, and soon made himself a 
Sultan among the Sultans and Emirs of Roum. He 
then took the Koran, and devoted himself to the 
ghazt, or holy war, against the giaours—always 
such a very good speculation in the East. Becoming 
master of Bithynia, he entered into a friendly league 
with the Roman emperor, Cantacuzene, and received 
his daughter, Theodora, in marriage. 

It was Solyman, son of Sultan Orchan, who first 
planted the crescent-standard on European ground. 
In 1353, he Jed 10,000 Moslems over the Bosphorus, 
to aid Cantacuzene, in the civil warsot Romania; and 
the Chersonese was by degrees occupied by a 
Turkish colony. From this foothold the invaders 
did not recede, and they soon possessed Gallipoli, the 
key of the Hellespont. In 1359, Amurath the First, 
brother of Solyman, subdued from the Hellespont to 
Mount Heemus, and chose Adrianople as his capital. 
Pope Urban V. preached a crusade against these 
formidable pagans, and Louis, king of Hungary, 
headed it. But the Pope’s armament was utterly 


defeated, and Louis was in great danger of being 
captured; but, having vowed to build ‘an abbey for 
the Virgin, should he get back to Hungary, he 
escaped ; aud to this day the abbey and pilgrim shrine 
of Mariaze}! in Styria record the terrified piety of the 
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fugitive prince. Amurath established the formidable 
regiment of the jannizaries, so called from the words 
Yengi-chert (‘‘newsoldiers.’”’) They were recruited 
from the finest and hardiest captives taken in war, 
and continued to be sustained from the youth of the 
European provinces. Amurath overran several Scla- 
vonian nations—the Servians among these. After 
the battle of Ousels, in which he defeated Lazarus, 
King of Servia, he was stabbed to death, after the en- 
gagement, by the patriot enthusiast, Milosch Kobi- 
lovisch. The Servians had always a noble idea of 
liberty ; and, at this moment, they occupy the most 
independent of the Turkish European provinces, 
under their chief, the son of the rebel, Czerny 
George. To Amurath succeeded Bajazet, in 1389— 
a Sultan remembered in connection with the cage 
and the stage. He was surnamed ‘ Iliderim, (Light- 
ning,) and led his armies victoriously from Boursa 
to Adrianople, and from the Euphrates to the Helles- 
pont. He reduced the little sultanships of Roum, and 
made that region part of his empire. He took pos- 
session of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, and 
established a naval station at Gallipoli. Seeing that 
a reform in the administration of justice was neces- 
sary, he collected all the judges and lawyers together 
into a moderate sized timber-house, and prepared to 
set fire to it. But his Ethiopian joker spoiled his 
coup d’etat by asking if it would not be better to pay 
these officials a competent salary! Considering him- 
self the head of the Mohammedan world, he levied a 
holy war on the Hungarian nation, and marched 
against King Sigismund. The army of Hungary was 
reinforced by a crowd of French princes, dukes, 
paladins, and men-at-arms. Proud of their numbers 
and their chivalry, the Christians dreamed of nothing 
but victory. The two armies met in the terrible 
fight of Nicopolis, and the host of Sigismund was 
routed with great slaughter. Thousands on thou- 
sands of the Christians were destroyed in the en- 
gagement, and in cold blood, after the battle ; and the 
tale of Nicopolis filled Europe with indignation and 
terror. At this time, 1396, the Roman empire was 
contracted to the space of fifly miles in length by 
thirty in breadth, and the discords of the degraded 
and helpless Paleeologi, who ruled the destinies of 
Constantinople, paved the way to its fall. Bajazet 
sent the’emperor, Manuel, a fierce summons to sur- 
render the capital, The latter having implored the 
assistance of France, Marshal Boucicault came, with 
four ships of war, to the Hellespont, and dispersed 
the Turkish leaguer. But Bajazet soon returned to 
the siege; and Constantinople, which Manuel had 
quitted, to procure succors in Western Europe,* 


* Readers are curiously struck to find that, on the oc- 
casion of this Western visit, the Roman Emperor, Manuel, 
was in London—seeing that the popular histories of Eng- 
land do not allude to it. Proper mention of such a rare 
fact would suddenly expand the reader’s mind to an idea 
of those middle ages, in which ancient and modern things 
were so strangely jumbled—would let in a light upon him 
and give him the true historic pleasure. Manuel, doubt- 
less, begged Henry 1V. for military aid, (just as the 
usurper was steadying himself im his seat, after Richard’s 
death,) and suggested that Prince Hal would make a 
noble commander in the proposed crusade. An account of 
Manuel’s reception—with the dinners, speeches, dresses 
—would make an interesting page of history. 





would have fallen at that time, if Bajazet had not 
fallen first. 

In 1402, Timour, Khan of Zagatai, after having 
marched to and fro, in Asia, repeating the sanguinary 
réle of Malek Shah and Ghengis Khan, on that stage, 
came to Anatolia to cross sabres withthe conqueror 
Bajazet. Asia could not contain two such potentates. 
They met on the murderous field of Angora, and 
Bajazet was overthrown. The story of his cage has 
been disputed; but it is easy to believe: it; seeing 
that, on the desert marches of the Mongols, such a 
thing as a cage would be the most convenient place 
of custody for a captive. Iron cages, in fact, called 
kafesses, are still, or were, not long ago, used in 
Constantinople as places of confinement for mem- 
bers of the Sultan’s family. Bajazet died while the 
prisoner of Timour; and Timour himself died, in 
1405, while on his way to punish the Ming dynasty 
of China, which had lately driven out the Mongolian 
descendants of Kublai Khan. 

A civil war of the sons of Bajazet was closed by 
the accession, in 1421, of Amurath [I., whose reign 
was renowned. He had the philosophy to abdicate 
his throne twice. He returned from his retreat in 
Magnesia, on hearing that Hunnyades and the Hun- 
garians, regardless of the terms of a treaty, had gone 
to war again. Amurath put himself at the head of 
his army, carrying the broken treaty on the top of a 
lance, and meeting the Hungarians at Warna, routed 
them with great carnage, and killed King Ladislaus. 
His memorable son, Mahomet II., succeeded him in 
1451, and in 1453 had made up his mind that the 
Greek dominion was only the ghost of former em- 
pire, and should show itself no longer in the light of 
common day. In that year he built forts on both 
sides of the Bosphorus, and surrounded Constan- 
tinople with the whole available naval and military 
strength of the Ottoman empire. The city presented 
the three sides of a triangle to the besiegers—one of 
the sides defined by the bay, the other by the pro- 
pontis, and the base, toward the land, by a double 
wall, five miles long, and protected by a ditch, one 
hundred feet deep. The chief assaults were there. 
Huge cannons, shooting ballsofsome hundred weight, 
and each capable of being fired seven times a day, if 
they did not burst, were discharged against the walls, 
time honored catapults were vigorously employed in 
the same way, and wooden turrets, full of men and 
missiles, were pushed forward in the old-fashioned 
manner, toward the city battlements ; while a vehe- 
ment crowd tried to fill up the ditch with trees, 
stones, hogsheads, and all available rubbish—includ- 
ing their own dead bodies. 

Meantime five ships, sent hastily from the Archi- 
pelago, to relieve Constantinople—four bearing the 
flag of those undaunted pedlers and meddlers of the 
world, the Genoese, and one that of the empire— 
were seen coming up from Marmora. But the 
Turkish flotilla was stretched quite across the Bos- 
phorus, and the citizens on the walls looked out in 
despair, and agreed that the five vessels could never 
getin. The brave Ligurians, however, understood 
the detep/us, or ‘* breaking the line,”’ betier than that, 
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They knew their ships carried strong beaks, had 
heavy guns aboard, and were far stouter and taller 
than any of those before them; and so, with the 
wind fair astern, and all sails set, they held right on, 
in God’s name, leaving those that may be in the way 
to look out for:themselves, while, on al! sides, the 
heights, the straits, and the shores, rang with the 
shouts of a hundred races of men met from the Araxes 
and the Nile, the Tigris and the Po, to witness and 
decide the fate of the old Roman monarchy. When 
the large ships were in the midst of the Ottoman craft, 
and the combatants came to close quarters, the Turks 
were steadily repulsed from the high sides of the 
argosies, and their smaller vessels fairly run down. 
At this tumultuous crisis, the Sultan Mahomet him- 
self was seen to ride down to the beach in an ecstasy 
of impatience and wild encouragement, waving his 
scimeter toward the fighting ships, and spurring his 
horse into the waves. ‘ Constantine Palzeologus, too, 
might have been an excited witness of the fight from 
the ramparts, and hung out the homophorion, or 
chemise of the Virgin Mary, in a paroxysm of pious 
ardor. But the wind is forcing those blessed inter- 
lopers along in fine style; they are emerging from a 
cloud of smoke and a swarm of proas, and, with their 
assailants dropping away, right and left from their 
broadsides, they make good their course inside the 
ehain of the bay and rest under the city walls. 

But the relief thus afforded was transitory. The 
Sultan was resolved to take the city. On the morn- 
ing of the 29th of May, 1453, after a siege of forty days, 
the Turks advanced to the storm of Constantinople, 
swarming all at once by sea and land. About five 
thousand men defended the ramparts, while a hun- 
dred thousand rushed to get within them. The Otto- 
man artillery and catapults were vehemently dis- 
charged against walls and gates, Emirs were every- 
where urging and driving the Asiatics forward toward 
the ditch, and Mollahs promising paradise to every 
one lucky enough to be knocked on the head in such 
a mighty business: while the /edies of the stormers, 
and the noise of drums, horns, attiballs and gongs, 
produced that fever of the blood most suitable to those 
who set their desperate hands to do the work of battle. 
It is rather touching to fancy that venerable metro- 
polis—the old mother-city—the remnant of classic 
und conquering Rome—of Virgil and Ceesar, Aure- 
lius and Justinian, Julian, Belisarius and the dainty 
Anna Comnena—struggling for life in the midst of 
such a barbaric rabblement! But the ramparts are, 
at last, crumbled for the final assault, the forlorn- 
hope of seven-foot janizzaries ciimbs first over the 
broken defenses, and a great ery of Kyrie Elieson ! 
runs through the streets of the city, announcing that 
the Roman empire is no more! Constantine Palzeo- 
logus, surrounded by the princes of his name and 
blood, and a few faithful English mercenaries, comes 
down to meet these formost stormers in the breach, 
affronting his fate with a kingly courage worthy of 
Rome in her best days. It is the day of his déath 
which gives him the renown of his life. At the close 
of that day his sword was picked up from the dead 
bodies, and presented to Mahomet, by whose suc- 





cessors it was preserved as a trophy till 1829, when 
Mahmoud sent it as a present to the Czar. 

Thus was the empire of the shepherd-warriors 
raised on the ruins of the old Roman dominion, 
2500 years after the foundation of Rome, and 1123 
years after Constantine had transferred the supreme 
eagles to the shores of the Bosphorus. While the 
crescent was thus brightening on the Danube, it was 
fading away forever from the Guada!quiver. All 
this took place only four hundred years ago, long after 
the time of Chaucer, and when the pilots were pre- 
paring to find out America. One man, in fact, might 
have seen the last of Palzeologus and Montezuma— 
cotemporized, as it were, the fall of Constantinople 
and that of Mexico. And we cannot resist a curious 
fancy, mightily enhancing the picturesque of the five 
heroic ships and that fighting spectacle—it is, that on 
board one of those Genoese, standing near the com- 
pass-box, and thrusting a spirited pike against the out- 
side barbarians, was a fine young fellow named 
Colon—one Christoval Colon—who had come out to 
learn the trade of a pilot, and who afterward, in con- 
versation with Ferdinand and Isabella, might have 
mentioned how he once saw Mahomet II. gesticulat- 
ing on the beach of the Bosphorus, and something 
like Paleeologus in the midst of a crowd of priests on 
the ramparts! Without waiting for the issue of the 
siege, the Genoese ships could, of course, pass out, 
as they came in. All this is not impossible; though 
we can see that neither Peter Martyr d’ Anghiera 
nor our Washington Irving makes any mention of 
such a thing. 

Mahomet now began to struggle vigorously with 
the powers among whom he had wedged his formi- 
dable Ottomans. He besieged and took Otranto, in 
Italy, to the amazement of all Europe. He re- 
duced to subjection the powerful rebel, Scanderbeg 
—Iskander Bey*—who, on the throne of Epirus, 
had opposed the late Sultan Amurath. Mahomet II. 
laid it down as a law that a Sultan may kill all his 
male relations, in order to secure his throne; and 
this continued to be the bloody rule of his successors. 
He also encouraged the study of theology, jurispru- 
dence, mathematics and philosophy. Bajazet II. 
succeeded him in 1481, and was dethroned in 1512 
by his son Selim, who also put to death his own bro- 
ther and five nephews, Selim took Egypt and Syria, 
and died of too much opium, in 1520. He was suc- 
ceeded by Solyman the Magnificent, who greatly 
improved the internal condition of the empire, while 
he enlarged its boundaries with the sword. He 
slew King Louis of Hungary, and defeated his army, 

* We lately had the pleasure of seeing a descendant of 
iskander. Talking witha canny Scot named Begg, we, 
foolishly enough, asked him if he was related to Mrs. 
Begg, sister of Robert Burns. But he disclaimed any re- 
lationship to any Begg or Burns about Air, he being of the 
Aberdeen Beggs. Hie said his family were not Seotch— 
they were foreign—his ancestor wus Scandar- Begg, whom, 
of course, I had read of in history. Being seated, at this 
announcement, we took it safely; but, contemplating the 
descendant of the bold Epirote with unspe:kable feelings, 
led him to repeat his statement, which he did clearly. 
This is a fact. And the gentleman himself will remember 
it. For, as Graham’s Magazine goes everywhere on our 


continent, he will very probably see this note, somewhere 
in Upper Canada. 
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in 1526, on the bloody marshes of Mohacz. He then 
overran that kingdom in one campaign. He next 
attacked Austria, and, in 1547, beat it down below 
the levei of the Turks. Ferdinand paid Solyman 
tribute for Upper Hungary, while the rest, along 
with Moldavia, Wallachia and Servia, remained in 
possession of the Osmanlis. _Solyman built a formi- 
dable navy, which ravaged the coasts of Italy, Spain, 
and Africa, and his fleets tried conclusions with the 
Portuguese in the seas of Surat. In his time the use 
of coffee became general in Turkey. His reign has 
been considered the period when the empire of Os- 
man was most splendid and formidable—most ani- 
mated with that peculiar spirit of military fanaticism 
which led the old shepherd-hordes to victory. Up 
to that time, the Turks strained vigorously to grasp 
their dominion and defend it ; afterward they thought 
more of enjoying it in the cross-legged, Asiatic way. 
The consequence was that the sinews of empire be- 
came relaxed—the strokes of the rowers being sus- 
pended, the boat was carried back with the current. 
The Osmanlis did not associate with, nor share the 
progressive spirit of the peoples about them, and 
time has been exhibiting the natural results, in the 
history of that intrusive monarchy. The chief osten- 
sible causes of decline would seem to have been the 
seclusion of the Sultan; the influence of the Grand 
Vizier and the Harem; the farming of provinces by 
Jews and Greeks, and the predatory and mutinous 
spirit of the army. 

In 1566 Solyman was succeeded by Selim 1I., who 
conquered Yemen in Arabia, Cyprus and Tunis. 
Curiously enough, the most vigorous foe of the Sultan 
was the trading city of Venice, which, often, single- 
handed, withstood his armaments and disputed his 
conquests. Allied with Austria, which furnished 
the commander, Don Juan, the Venetian fleet in 
1572 destroyed the Turkish fleet, at Lepanto—a 
mighty victory—but remembered generally for the 
sake of a pleasant story-teller who lost his left hand 
there. Amurath IILI., son of Selim, took northern 
territories from the Shahs of Persia, and formed 
diplomatic relations with the European powers. 
Queen Elizabeth sent Edward Barton to negotiate 
a treaty of commerce, for a small island in the North 
Sea, which, doubtless, held rather a contemptible 
place, if any, in the mind of the haughty Turk. At 
the death of Amurath the Ottoman empire covered 
a space extending from the Tigris and Araxes to the 
Danube—from the Caucasus to Medina—comprising 
European Turkey, Macedonia, Greece, part of Hun- 
gary, all Asia Minor, Armenia, Georgia, Daghistan, 
part of Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Syria, Cyprus, great 
part of Arabia, Egypt, Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, 
while the Khanat of Crimea, Transylvania, Moldavia, 
Wallachia and the Republic of Ragusa were vassals 
of the Porte. This dominion ranked with the most 
splendid that ever shadowed the earth. But it spread 
no more. From the day of Amurath, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, to this, it has been gradually 
contracting. 

A series of uninteresting reigns succeeded, for 
half a century, during which the Sultans lost several 





of their Persian conquests, and were worsted in 
Hungary. Ibrahim IV. perished in a revolt of the 
janizzaries, and Mohammed IV. was raised to the 
throne at the age of seven. Internal disasters fol- 
lowed, and were only arrested by the energy of Mo- 
hammed Kopriuli, Grand Vizier, who took Candia, 
after a siege which rang Through Europe. The 
Turks were defeated by the Poles in the battle of 
Choezim. Ina war with Austria, in 1682, the Sultan 
supported the claims of Emmerich Tekeli to the 
throne of Hungary. Eastern Europe was in a mili- 
tary uproar. Mohammed raised the standard of the 
Prophet, exhibited only on rare and critical ocea- 
sions, summoned the arriere-ban of his empire, and 
marched to the Danube with his Seraskier Pasha, 
Kara Mustapha. Carrying every thing before them, 
they besieged Vienna. But the Emperor of Austria 
and John Sobieski fell upon the besiegers, and forced 
them in terrible confusion down the Danube. Venice 
joined the confederacy against the Turks, and Moro- 
sini drove the latter out of Greece for a time. 

The earthen pot of Islamism (see AZsop’s Fables) 
‘was now borne, on the stream of circumstance, to- 
ward that Sclavonian iron pot against which they 
say it is destined to be broken. In 1696, in the reign 
of Mustapha II., Peter the Carpenter, called the 
Great, took Azof, the key of the Don. Austria re- 
covered all Hungary except Temesvar, and Tran- 
sylvania ceased to be the vassal of the Porte. Ach- 
met III. sueceeded in 1703. He encouraged the Don 
Quixote of the North, Charles XII. of Sweden, to go 
to war with the Czar Peter. The young Vising 
completely routed and astonished the Carpenter, 
who, subsequently, at the head of an army against 
the Turks, would have been Peter the Captive, but 
for his wife, Catharine, who bribed the Vizier and 
brought him off. Charles XII., who, after his defeat 
at Pultowa, was living in an old barrack at Bender, 
did all in his power to induce the Turks to hold Peter 
to hard conditions. But he was counteracted by 
Catharine, and so much enraged that when Achmet 
wanted to send him out of his dominions, the young 
Swede shut himself up, and, assisted by his servants, 
fired extravagantly on the whole Turkish army. It 
was with difficulty the astonished Osmanlis could 
take him alive out of the burning barrack. Achmet, 
defeated by Prince Eugene at Peterwaradin, ceded 
to Austria the Bannat of Temesvar and part of Wal- 
lachia and Servia, and to Venice all her acquisitions 
except the Morea. From this time forward, we 
shall see the Turkish conquests falling away piece- 
meal, and the Crescent always pushed farther East 
and farther South. In the reign of Achmet many of 
the arts of civilization found their way into Con- 
stantinople. The Grand Vizier, an enlightened Hun- 
garian renegade, set up a printing-press there, and 
the Turks began to read printed books of their His- 
tory, Law and Poetry. 

Mahmoud I, who began to reign in 1730, was in- 
volved in difficulties with Russia concerning their 
common boundaries in the Caucasus. A flash of the 


old glory brightened this period, and the viziers of 
Mahmoud, in a war with the Austrian enemy, te- 
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covered the Danubean provinces lost in the time of 
Prince Eugene. Next came Osman III. and Mus- 
tapha III. It has been stated that the latter was the 
first to propose the division of Poland between Jo- 
seph II. of Germany and himself. But we need not 
go to Constantinople for that spirit of royal nefari- 
ousness which could plunder or destroy nationalities. 
Frederick of Prussia and the Empress Catharine 
were just the persons to tear up the Polish monarchy 
without waiting for any pagan suggestion. The 
Russians were now defeating and forcing back the 
Turks, and the latter lost all their fortresses between 
the Dneister and the Danube. On the death of Mus- 
tapha, Achmet IV. succeeded, in 1773, Russia, still 
overpowering the Osmanlis, forced them to conclude 
the treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarje, by which the Czar 
gained Great and Little Kaborda, and all the region 
between the Bog and the Dneiper; the free naviga- 
tion of the Black Sea, with a free passage through 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and a co-protector- 
ship over the Greek churches in the Turkish em- 
pire. Thus early did the Czar, with the shrewd 
feeling of a barbarian and estimating the nature of 
barbarians, resolve to make religious enthusiasm 
one great means of furthering his plans of dommion. 
He soon took possession of Crimea; while Buko- 
wina was surrendered to Austria. Achmet bore 
these spoliations impatiently. He called out the 
whole armed strength of the monarchy, hoisted the 
palladium of his line—the green standard of the Ka- 
liphs—and marched against the Russians. But their 
old military fortune had deserted the children of Os- 
man. Potemkin took Oczakow by storm, and Ach- 
met died in 1789, under a cloud of defeat. He was 
succeeded by Selim ILI., an enlightened man who, 
reading the signs of the times, recognized the evils 
of the monarchy, and tried to restore it by infusing 
into its veins some blood of the contemporary age 
aad something of the spirit of European progress. 
Curiously enough, he began to reform the monarchy, 
at the time when Louis XVI. so resolutely set his 
face against the reform of his own. Reform de- 
stroyed both. But while the Bourbon perished in 
trying to uphold bad government, Selim was mur- 
dered in an attempt to do away with it! A strange 
contrast of Islam and Christendom! Selim knew 
that Asiatic notions and Asiatic policy were incom- 
patible with a strong or even safe position in Europe, 
and so opened the era of Turkish reform. But it 
was in the midst of many difficulties. His armies 
were every where beaten by the united Austrians 
and Russians. Suwarrow took Bender and Ismail. 
The bloody storming of this last has been immortal- 
ized in the descriptive verse of Lord Byron. It was 
now evident that the collapsed empire of the Padi- 
shah could no longer stand alone, but must have some 
power to lean upon in the midst of the European 
concussions, England, Prussia and Sweden, fearing 
for ‘‘the balance of power’’ came to the rescue; 
they refused to see the Sultan crushed. Then fol- 


lowed the peace of Jassy, by which Russia obtained 


a still further accession of Turkish territory, and ad- 
vanced its flag tothe Dneister. Selim now went on 





with his reforms, which were generally distasteful 
to the conservative spirit of his Turks, and he was 
disturbed by a number of rebellions and commotions. 
The distant officers of the empire, seeing its weak- 
ness, tried to make themselves independent—the 
chief among these being Hassan Oglou, Pasha of 
Widdin; Ali, Pasha of Epirus, and Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt. The two last made a great historic 
noise in the world. All the readers of Childe Ha- 
rold remember Ali, the man of war and woes, “the 
glittering minarets of Tepalen,’’ and the picturesque 
splendor of the motley armament that surrounded 
him there: 


The wild Albanian, kirtled to the knee, 
With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 
And gold-embroidered garments, fair to see ; 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon ; 
The Delhi with his cap of terror on 
And crooked glaive ; the lively, supple Greek, 
And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son ; 
The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak, 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek. 

Ali, by an able exercise of diplomatic and warlike 
strategy, was enabled to hold out against the Sultan, 
and at last enjoyed Epirus as a military fief of the 
Porte. We may conclude his history in a few words. 
He was going on pretty quietly, for a man of his vio- 
lent notions, till 1821, when he raised the storm 
which destroyed him. Being offended by one of his 
officers, named Ismail Bey, who ran away to Con- 
stantinople, he sent men to kill him there. The at- 
tempt made a noise and the Sultan was indignant— 
he called on ali the European Pashas to march against 
that old Epirote sinner; and Ali soon found himself 
formidably besieged in his city of Jannina. He 
made a stout resistance, but was at last forced to re- 
tire to his strong central hold, on a neighboring lake, 
where he had stowed away all his young wives and 
treasures. He then swore he would blow up himself 
and the whole fortress unless he should receive the 
Sultan’s pardon. The besiegers pretended his request 
would be granted, and the aged chief came out. But 
when he stood before Kourshid Pasha, one stepped 
up to him with a firman—requesting him to strangle 
himself! Ali in a rage called his attendants about 
him—*‘ old age ne’er tamed the Douglass blood !”— 
He had his pet pair of English pistols in his belt, and 
instantly blazed away with them, like a lion, his 
white hair and beard tossed about his shoulders in 
the manner of a mane. He killed two soldiers and 
wounded Hassan Pasha; but a seléetar, taking dis- 
tant aim, shot him mortally. Even then the fierce- 
hearted old man of seventy-two kept all his violent 
fancies, and as he rolled on the ground, in the midst 
of shots, shouts, screams and execrations, called 
aloud in Romaic, on any good Musselman present to 
run, for God’s sake, and kill his youngest wife—the 
light of his harem—that none of those infernal dogs 
should have her! The old game-cock certainly 
carried a high heart to the grave with him, ending 
as he had begun, bloodily, and falling, at last, full of 
years and full of pluck. 

The French under Bonaparte took Egypt, in 1798, 
from the Turks. But the English followed and res- 


cued that couatry, which was then surrendered to 
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the Porte. Selim made a treaty with England, Rus- 
sia and Naples, by which in 1800 the Ionian Islands 
tempting alike to the ambition of ‘the two former 
powers) were formed into a republic and placed 
under Turkish protection ; and Russia obtained pos- 
session of Georgia. By a treaty with France, the 
French and other nations received permission to 
trade through the straits to the Black Sea. Selim 
continued his reforms and organized his army after 
the European systems, in spite of the murmurs of the 
soldiers. Napoleon, feeling the Russian influence 
always against him, became the natural ally of Tur- 
key, and the ricketty Sublime Porte fell over on the 
support of France; while England, distrusting the 
representations of Sebastiani, the French minister at 
Constantinople, joined the Czar (who, as well as the 
Sultan, had been disregarding the treaty of Kuchuk- 
Kainarje) in declaring war against the Porte. Ad- 
miral Duckworth carried up his squadron to dictate 
terms to Selim at the walls of the Serai; but the 
Turks were so well prepared, with the assistance of 
French. officers, that he thought it best to retreat; 
and in “‘ running the gauntlet’’ down the Dardanelles 
he was terribly hit by huge stone bullets shot from 
the heavy cannons planted on each side—backed by 
Napolean, Selim did not fear John Bull. Meantime, 
the Russians had it all their own way on the Danube; 
and, worst of all, the soldiers of the Sultan rebelled 
at home against his camp-reforms. Fifteen thousand 
jannizzaries aud others broke out at Pera and fired 
upon the Serai. The old fogies, the wlemas, were 
all on the conservative side—seeing that the Sultan 
would also bring his wild changes into the Divan— 
and applauding the janizzaries, went out and joined 
them. The people, or the populace, looked on, 
agreeing that it was much better to let the old cus- 
toms alone. The Tories then, 1807, overpowered 
Selim, put him in an iron cage, and raised Mustapha 
IV., son of Achmet IV., to the throne. He began by 
doing away with the innovations of Selim and letting 
the soldiers go back to turbans, shawls, wide breeches 
aud so forth. But now the Turkish fleet was de- 
feated, off Lemnos, by the Russians, and Constanti- 
nople was filled with alarm. In the midst of the great 
confusion, came Mustapha Bairaktar, Pasha of Rus- 
juk, with an army to the gates, demanding the resto- 
ration of the imprisoned Selim. Whereupon the 
latter was strangled by the ulemas and the janizza- 
ries. Nevertheless Bairaktar persisted, forced his 
way into the capital and deposed Mustapha. 
Mahmoud II., brother of Mustapha, then (in 1808) 
ascended the throne—a reformer like Selim, from 
whom he had received the chief maxims of his 
policy. Bairaktar, as Grand Vizier, carried on the 
military system, or Nizam Jedid, of Selim. A ter- 
rible confusion followed. The janizzaries broke out 
and assailed the barracks of the seymen—thoee under 
the new discipline—the “ mew soldiers,’’ in fact, and 
real janizzaries—for the others were o/d soldiers. 
On this, Bairaktar rushed and strangled Mustapha in 
his prison; then directed his energies against the 
_rebel soldiers, and, being assaulted, blew himself up, 
along with crowds of the janazzaries who beset him. 





In this murderous tumult Mahmoud owed his safety 
to the fact that he was now the only adult descend- 
ant of Othman. The dynasty was sacred—though 
the individual might be deposed or bow-stinged. 
Mahmoud, to secure himself, had the infant son of 
Mustapha strangled and four wives of that chief 
drowned in the Bosphorus. But he was forced to 
give way inthe matter of the Nizam Jedid, and 
tolerate soldierly laziness and loose toggery for some 
time longer. In 1809 he concluded a peace with 
Engiand—(who meantime had taken the Ionian 
Islands into her own hands)—and continued the war 
with Russia. At this time, Czerny George—Black 
George—the Servian chief, incited by the Czar, re- 
belled against the Sultan—the Pashas of Damascus, 
St. Jean d’Acre, Trebisond, Aleppo, Bagdad, and 
Latakia being also in revolt. Ali Pasha had made 
himself independent, and Mehemet Ali of Egypt was 
preparing the stoutest rebellion of all. The Turkish 
empire looked as if it was about to fall to pieces. 
But Mahmoud took refuge in a peace—the peace of 
Bucharest with Russia—purchased by the cession of 
more Turkey to the Czar, that is, the country east of 
the Pruth, Bessarabia and the mouths of the Danube. 
He then put down, or otherwise pacified the angry 
pashas, and once more took his reforms in hand. He 
introduced the Nizam Jedid again and jacketed and 
drilled the janizzaries, telling them he was only re- 
storing the discipline of Solyman the Victorious; but 
they would not be conciliated. The Sultan had 
“filed his mind” for them; and they were soon to 
meet the fate of the Strelitzer’s of Peter’s time and 
the Mamelukes of 1811. They broke out in 1826 
near 10,000 strong, marched, unresisted, on the Serai, 
which they pillaged, and then took up a formidable 
position in the Atmeydan or Hippodrome of the city. 
Mahmoud determined that it should be no Mons 
Sacer for them. He knew their hour was come, and 
mounting his horse, ordered the ¢mawm to bring the 
Standard of the Prophet into the streets. Pasha Aga, 
and Tophagee Basha, at the head of 40,000 men, 
horse, foot and artillery, marched on the Atmeydan 
in the midst of a horrible suspense of the capital. 
Instantly—without parley—without mercy—the ja- 
nizzaries were struck vehemently on all sides by a 
tempest of grape-shot and charging cavalry and driven 
in deadly confusion to their barracks. Here they 
prepared for a siege. But the gates and the build- 
ings were quickly in a blaze, and then they knew 
that all was lost! Thousands perished in the flames. 
Others burst out, sword in hand, only to be mowed 
down by artillery or sabred. Thus, in a single day, 
afier an existence of four centuries and a half, the 
Turkish preetorians were blotted from the list of Ot- 
toman institutions. Along with this rather energetic 
amelioration, others of a milder character were 
brought about in the course of time. Mahmoud 
cleared out the finance department and simplified it. 
He abolished a crowd of officers in the Serai*—the 

* Among the officers done away with, after having been 
long respected as portions of the monarchy were, that of 
coffee-maker, nightingale-keeper, first parrot-keeper, 


second parrot-keeper, turban-keeper, agas and bashees. 
Before we smile at the Sublime Porte we should remember 
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attendants and officers of which at that time could 
almost muster 12,000 swords at a pinch. 

Searcely were Ali, Pasha Tepalen, and the rest of 
the rebels forced to be qyjet when the Greeks of the 
Morea broke out in revolt, and waged the most in- 
teresting seven years’ war on record. Volunteers 
from many lands moved into that noble strife at the 
electrical call of Greece—among them the loftiest 
poet of modern times, who, in a great measure, re- 
deemed his errors and brightened the close of a way- 
ward and somewhat clouded lifetime by dying in 
her cause. The war was made horrible by the 
butcheries of Scio and other places, and after several 
years’ fighting, the liberty of the Greeks seemed 
nearly as far off as ever. Mahmoud had been orga- 
nizing the military strength of his empire, and refused 
to allow any interference in the affairs of the Morea. 
But the destruction of his navy at Navarino, by the 
fleets of England, France and Russia, prepared the 
way for the independence of Greece. War with 
Russia broke out in 1828, brought on by the resist- 
ance of Moldavia and Wallachia against a heavy tri- 
bute imposed on them by the Porte, and the appear- 
ance of a Russian force in these provinces. Field- 
Marshal Diebitch crossed the Balkan—the classic 
Heemus, where the wild-women “ tore the Thracian 
bard in Rhodope”—defeated the Turks in the passes 
of the mountains, and at the battle of Prawodi, and, 
having taken Silistria, with 30,000 men who defended 
it, advanced and occupied Adrianople. Meantime 
Paskievitch in the north had defeated the Osmanlis, 
taken Erzeroum, and threatened Asia Minor. Mah- 
moud was humbled, and the treaty of Adrianople 
followed, by which, as a matter of course, Russia 
got some more of the Sultan’s property—parts of the 
eyalets of Kars and Childir in the Caucasus, and 
Anapa, near the mouth of the Kuban. The Sultan, 
at last, recognized the independence of Greece. 
Moldavia and Wallachia—these eternal bones of con- 
tention—got independent administrations under their 
hospodars; and Servia was recognized as a fief or 
vassal state of the Padishah. Still, still, the dimin- 
ished Sublime Porte was destined to have no rest. 
Troubles and revolts broke out in Bosnia, Albania, 
Macedonia, Roumelia and Syria. But it was in 
Egypt that the Sultan’s greatest difficulty rose, in the 
person and power of Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt. 
This remarkable man was born in Albania, and sent 
in 1798, in command of 300 men, with the army 
which opposed the invading French in Egypt. Ata 
distance from the Porte, and left, when he had be- 
come a pasha, very much to his own resources, he 
made himself governor of the country by means of 
the Mamelukes ; and then when the latter became 
mutinous, resolved todestroy them. The dynasty of 
these Circassian Mamelukes had existed in Egypt 
for four centuries when Mehemet became pasha. 
He found the government of the country in the hands 
of twenty-four Beys—a republic of chiefs, recruited 
from the Caucasian tribes. Thwarted and threatened 


John Bull’s groom of the stole, master of the buck-hounds, 


keeper of the wardrobe, lord of the bed-chamber, silver- 
stick, and gold-stick ! 





by them, he resolved to abolish them. He invited a 
great number of them to his palace at Cairo; received 
them with cross-legged politeness, gave them pipes 
and coffee, dismissed them, and then heard, with a 
grim satisfaction, the fusillade which destroyed them 
as they mounted their horses in the inclosure. This 
was in 1811. Several of the Beys escaped up the 
country ; but the Mameluke power was forever 
broken. 

Mehemet, like the Sultan, tried to reform his mili- 
tary system, but found as much difficulty as did Mah- 
moud. His soldiers mutinied in Cairo, in 1815, and 
would have killed him if he had not fled. He tem- 
porized and came back ; and then, proceeding by easy 
degrees, drilling the Egyptians first, and bringing the 
sturdier Turks and Albanians round with manage- 
ment, succeeded in forming an effective army. He 
became Viceroy of Egypt, and, in 1809, was ordered 
by the Porte to suppress the terrible Arabian heretics 
who had taken the holy cities and threatened the 
stability of the empire— 

‘¢ Wahab’s rebel brood who dared divest 
The Prophet’s tomb of all its pious spoil, 
And weund their path of blood along the West.”’ 

A word or two about the Wahabees will not be 
out of place here. They rose in the eastern part of 
Arabia to restore the pure worship of the Koran, cor- 
rupted by the dervishes and fakirs. They were Ara- 
bian Protestants, in fact—or rather, Rationalists— 
denying all mystery and mummery, and holding to 
the simple efficacy of fasting, persona! cleanliness, 
alms, and the murdering of nonconformists. Abdul 
Wahab began his mission at Derayeh about the be- 
ginning of last century. His daughter was married 
to Mohammed Ibn Saoud, a Bedouin chief, and the 
descendants of this union sustained the military and 
sacerdotal character most favorable to ascendancy in 
the East. The grandson of Saoud took Mecca, and 
piously plundered the mosques of every superfluity 
as a matter of principle. The new nation of the 
Wahabees acquired strength in moving, and the 
Turkish pashas were powerless against that fresh 
military fanaticism of the desert. In 1795, the Pasha 
of Bagdad attacked the heretics but was defeated, 
and the city of Imam Hussein was taken and its tem- 
ple plundered. In 1803, the Wahabees took and pil- 
laged Mecca once more, and in 1804 they served 
Medina in the same way—killing all who refused to 
subscribe the Confession of Derayeh. The pil- 
grimages now ceased, For six years no caravans 
had courage to crogs the desert, while the children 
of Wahab overran nearly all Arabia and Syria, and 
menaced the empire. In 1809, as we have said, 
Mehemet Ali was ordered to stop them ; and he sent 
his son, Toussoun Bey, against them. With the 
brave help of a canny Scotch Aga, named Thomas 
Keith, Toussoun took Medina in 1812, and Mecca in 
the year following. This was during the reign 0! 
the last Wahab Sultan, Abdallah Saoud. ‘Toussoun, 
being rather slow, was recalled, and Mehemet’s 
other son, Ibrahim, sent to crush the holy robbers of 
the desert. In 1818, he drove them back to their 
capital, Derayeh, which he besieged. Abdallah and 
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his family surrendered in the hope of mild treatment. 
They were sent to Constantinople, where they were 
shown on the Atmeydan to the populace. Abdallah 
was then beheaded and his body thrown to the 
dogs. Thus ended the sudden dynasty of the Waha- 
bees. 

In 1831, Mehemet Ali having dared to extend his 
vice-royalty over Syria, the Sultan sent an army 
against his too powerful vassal. But Ibrahim Pasha 
(he who was in London a few years ago) beat the 
pashas sent against him and marched on Constanti- 
nople. At Koniah, 120 miles from the capital, he 
drove back the Turkish troops, and being asked 
whither he wanted to go, said: ‘‘As far as I can 
make myself understood in Arabic.’’ But for the in- 
terference of Russia and England, the Pasha of Egypt 
would have taken Arabia and divided the empire 
with the Padishah—perhaps revived the old Saracen 
Kaliphat. As it was—Mehemet was allowed, under 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, to keep Syria, and was 
also recognized as the Keeper of the Holy Places 
which he had lately done so much to rescue, while 
Russia obtained from the Porte the concession that 
it would never open the Dardanelles to an enemy of 
the Czar. In 1835 the Turks took Tripoli. Mah- 
moud established a post-office, built roads, and sent 
civil governors to rule the provinces along with the 
military pashas. But afresh war breaking out be- 
tween the Sultan and the Viceroy of Egypt, the 
armies again were put in motion. Ibrahim Pasha 
marched into Arabia and beat the Seraskier Hafiz 
Pasha near Aleppo; and the Capitan Pasha, desert- 
ing his master, carried the fleet which he command- 
ed into an Egyptian port. In the midst of these 
disasters Mahmoud died, and was succeeded, in 
June, 1839, by his son, Abdul Medjid, the present 
Padishah of the Turks. 

England, Russia and Austria interfered to restore 
Syria to the Sultan, and bring down the pride of the 
too energetic Mehemet Ali, who, with his reforms, 
steam-engines, canals, schools, and so forth, was 
going to make himself inconveniently independent. 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier—a chivalrous member 
of a chivalrous family—took a fleet of English 
steamers to the coast of Syria, and, what with bom- 
barding and storming (in which latter business he 
himself, a careless fat man with a cutlas in his hand, 
would run with the stormers and be helped or hauled 
over the difficult parts of the breach) took the chief 
seaboard cities of Syria, and Ibrahim was forced to 
quit that country, in one campaign. Syria reverted 
to the Sultan, and Mehémet Ali was recognized as 
Pasha of Egypt, his family to hold the pashalik 
hereditarily, as a fief, and pay the Porte tribute 
for it, 

Such is, in brief, the past history of the Turks Os- 
manlis. Their empire, though contracted, still ex- 
tends over a large space between the Tigris and the 
Danube. Turkey stands on two legs—the Asiatic 
and European—and bestrides the Bosphorus and 
Hellespont like a colossus. The European terri- 
tory—Roumelia, Thessaly, Macedon, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Bosnia, Servia, Croatia, Moldavia and Wal- 





lachia—lies between the Adriatic and Black Sea— 
the dominions of Austria and Russia being on the 
north, and Greece and the Archipelago on the south. 
In Asia the Sultan rules over Asia Minor, Syria, 
parts of Arabia and Persia and Erzeroum; and over 
Egypt, Tripoli and Tunis, in Africa. The whole 
empire covers over a million of square miles, and 
contains according to the latest authorities, a popula- 
tion of 35,350,000. Of this number there are 
3,800,000 in Egypt, Tripoli and Tunis, and 31,550,000 
in Europe and Asia. Tle whole comprises thirteen 
races—the Osmanlis, the dominant and greatest, 
11,800,000 (of which but 1,100,000 are in Europe ;) 
the Slavonians—Turkish and Illyrian—7,200,000; 
the Arabs, 4,700,000; the Roumelotes of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, 4,000,000 ; the Armenians, 2,400,000; 
the Hellenes, 2,000,000; the Arnauts, 1,500,000; the 
Kurds, 1,000,000; the Tartars, 230,000; the Syrians, 
Maronites and Jacobites, 210,000; the Jews, 170,000; 
the Turkmans, 90,000; the Druses, 25,000 ; the Chal- 
deans, 25,000 The sway of the Porte over so many 
tribes and territories is rather loose and uncertain. 
In Egypt the vassal Pasha is really independent ; 
and, scattered over Arabia and Mesopotamia, are 
imaums, emirs and other chiefs that pay no allegiance 
to the Padishah of the Turks; but carry the title- 
deeds of their maize-fields and desert-wells at the 
muzzies of their rifles or the points of their lances. 
The Turks are, of course, the ruling race; but the 
rayahs who are mostly Christians, greatly outnum- 
ber them, and along with the Kurds, Arabs, Tartars, 
Bosniacs and Albanians form the great mass of the 
population. The rayahs live under civil disabilities 
which draw a marked line between them and their 
masters, the Turks. 

The government of Turkey is considered a des- 
potism; but the Sultan is not so absolute as he is 
supposed to be. He is obliged to rule according to 
the Koran and the 4anun-name, or body of historic 
precedents—the common law of the monarchy, as it 
were. He has advisers in the members of the Privy 
Council—to which belong the Chief Ulemah, called 
the Shetk-ul-Islam and Mufti, (a functionary re- 
sembling the Lord High Chancellor of England, or, 
rather the Chancellor and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in one,) the Grand Vizier, who is the sword of 
the state; and the members of each ministry. He 
undertakes nothing without their advice. Patriarchal 
governments are suitable to the genius of the East ; 
and the Turkish is one of these, like the Chinese, 
Japanese, Persian, Burmese, ete. In that patriarchal 
system there is a certain spirit of democracy. In 
Turkey there is no hereditary nobility; nothing 
stands between the Padishah and the poorest Turk, 
who may rise by merit and bravery to the presence 
of his sovereign—become Grand Vizier, and actually 
marry his sister or daughter! If there is no demo- 
cracy in this, we do not know what to call democracy 
or where to find it. Even foreigners, or rayahs, 
assuming the facile style and habits of Musselmans, 
become Agas, Beys, Emirs, and Pashas, by personal 
desert merely. But all this ceases to be so very 
wonderful when we consider thatthe Sultan himself 
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is the son of a slave, getting the blood of the popu- 
lace from his mother—the grandchild of some brown 
Italian fisherman, or some swarthy Circassian shep- 
herd, who may be mending his nets or going about 
in his sheep-skin great-coat, at a time when his awful 
descendant may be seated on the throne of Sclyman 
the Magnificent! Surely there is much more of the 
fine old equality of the primitive ages in Turkey 
than in the feudalized, crystalized society of aristo- 
cratic England. 

Turkish reform began with Selim III., was con- 
tinued by Mahmoud, and is carried on by his son Abdul 
Medjid. The Ottoman rulers now see that know- 
ledge is power, and that what was very good in the 
days of Orchan or Bajazet, is no longer compatible 
with European progress. Hence those efforts at 
amelioration—opposed by the army and a portion of 
the people. Military and official reform cost Selim 
his life, and paralyzed the right hand of Mahmoud, 
in times of war and trouble, but Abdul Medjid has 
persisted, as if he agreed with old Plowden, quoted 
by Sir Edward Coke, that ‘‘ blessed is the amending 
hand.’’ No sooner was he on the throne than he 
began to think of a more decided piece of reform 
than those of his predecessors. Indeed there is 
scarcely a doubt that Mahmoud left it to the boy as 
a legacy. He made a Magna Charta, which—the 
antipodes of King John—he proceeded to force on 
his people. This has been called the Hatti-Scheriff 
of Gul-hane. It is broadly based upon the principles 
of the Koran and the traditions of the monarchy ; 
but the superstructure has respect to the needs and 
the spirit of modern progress. By this hatti-scheriff 
the rights of all persons were more respectfully re- 
cognized than ever before, and neither the life of a 
man, nor his fortune, nor his honor could be arbi- 
trarily touched in Turkey any more. This was 
making a good step out of that old “‘ Serbonian bog” 
of semi-barbarism. The social energies and indus- 
tries began to creep out of their holes and go about, 
doing business in the sunshine—none of the Beys or 
Bashees making them afraid. When, by the assist- 
ance of that grave Mufti—the Sheik of all Islam— 
and the Privy Council, the charter was formed and 
perfected, at the last page, with a verse, imprecating 
a solemn curse on any one who should alter a word 
of it, Abdul ordered the Imaums to lay it reverently 
in the crypt or room occupied by the other sacra- 
mentals of empire—the mantle and banner of the 
Prophet. The new system of government was dis- 
tasteful to the rulers of many pashaliks; and the 
Arabs of Aleppo and the Bosnians revolted, in 18950, 
against the arrangements required by the tanzimat, 
or change of things. But they were summarily put 
down and punished. The great support of Abdul 
Medjid in his efforts to carry out a general and pro- 
gressive scheme of reform, is his minister, Reschid 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier. ; 

Turkey has a respectable‘literature, and the Sultan 
encourages education. In Constantinople (and pro- 
portionally, doubtless, in other great cities) are pri- 
mary and secondary schools, where children are 
taught gratuitously. A great many special schools 





or colleges have been established :—two for civil 
employments; a college of a similar character 
founded by the Sultana-mother ; a normal school for 
professors; a school of medicine ; a military school ; 
an engineering or artillery school ; a marine school ; 
a veterinary school, and an agricultural school. In- 
deed, it is stated that common education is more 
widely diffused among the Osmanlis than among the 
people of any other European nation. In 1846 Ab- 
dul Medjid founded a University in Constantinople. 
People are not generally aware that the Turks read 
the newspapers; but they do; and the men of the 
press are better treated in Stamboul than in Paris. 
In 1831 the first newspaper was published, in French 
and Turkish, in the former city, and it comes out 
still. There are four Franco-Turkish journals in 
Constantinople : the Journal of Constantinople, pub- 
lished six times a month; the (weekly) Courier, the 
(quarterly) Commereial ; the (monthly) Medical Ga- 
zette. There are also four papers in Italian; one in 
Greek, one in Armenian and one in [|lyrian. Smyrna 
publishes three French, one Hebrew and one Arme- 
nian paper. The publishers of newspapers deposit 
around sum with government as the guarantee of 
their good behavior. And this is right; for a ranti- 
pole editor, forgetting the latitude and longitude, in 
such a mongrel crowd of people, might do a great 
deal of mischief and no good. 

In military matters, as we have said, the army 
(the commander-in-chief of which is called the Se- 
raskier Pasha) is organized and disciplined after the 
European mode, and has the French recruiting sys- 
tem for its basis. Under this 25,000 men are raised 
yearly. There is an active army, and an army of 
reserve—both nearly equal—and amounting together 
to 277,360 men of all arms, according to the latest 
statements. This is the ordinary service; but in 
a holy war, with the green standard flying, the Mos- 
lem population capable of bearing arms would be 
available. Meantime, Egypt, Albania, and other 
provinces, are bound to furnish volunteers; so that 
the best and latest military authorities have calcu- 
lated that, in extremity, Abdul Medjid could bring 
400,000 men into the field. This is an extreme esti- 
mate; and perhaps the number of the active and re- 
served force would more exactly indicate the mili- 
tary efficiency of the Porte. The Turkish navy is 
reckoned at 74 ships, of various sizes; 3 three- 
deckers, 13 two-deckers, 14° frigates, 12 corvettes, 
4 brigs, 14 cutters ; 6 steam-frigates and 8 corvettes. 
This list, made two years ago, can only be an ap- 
proximation. The Sultan, doubtless, is always in- 
creasing his navy, which is manned by about 15,000 
men. It is, in a great degree, officered by Christians 
—or those who were Christians. The admiral, Mus- 
tapha Pasha, is called ‘‘ the English admiral,” be- 
cause he spent nine years in the English naval ser- 
vice; and Tiver Pasha, another ‘‘ ammiral’’ (we 
may restore to the Orientals a name with which they 
first furnished us) is a born Briton. Indeed this cus- 


tom of accepting the services of Europeans and 
Christians in the army and navy, is an old and we!! 
known one in Turkey. Foreign born, renegade ad- 
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mirals and pashas have helped to win some of the 
best Ottomon victories. 

If we may be permitted to take a peep, through the 
eyes of others—a statistical peep—‘‘ only that and 
nothing more’”’—over the wall of the harem, we 
should state that the keeper of that place is called 
Kislar Aga and Babeseadet Aga, that is ** Master of 
the door of happiness.”” The women of the harem are 
in five classes : the adin, or wives of the Padishah, 
from four to seven, as the case may be ; the maidens 
of the chamber from whom the 4adin are chosen, 
and then called ¢4a/, or Children of Happiness, and 
Khass-Odalik ; the wsta, or attendants, fifty or sixty 
in number; the apprentices, and the slaves. The 
present lord of this beautiful and bewildering retreat 
is about thirty-three years of age, and has thirty chil- 
dren—sons and daughters. Of these we may sur- 
mise—should the Porte go on in any thing of the old 
way—that some of the boys—the most promising— 
will be strangled ; one or two of them will probably 
sit on the throne, and two or three of the girls will be 
wives of two or three low-born lads, now going 
shabbily to school—or probably miching from school 
—somewhere in Roum, Servia, or Damascus. 

As for this dispute in Eastern Europe, now flutter- 
ing the diplomatists and able editors—it is chiefly 
significant of the Russian policy respecting Turkey 
for over a century and a half. To compensate its 
own barbarism and want of moral stamina, Russia 
has always been making great muscular efforts, and 
moving about its rapacious hands. It has been con- 
tinually oppressing the Ottoman on the north, and 
continually swallowing his patrimony, till the Black 
Sea has almost become a Russian lake. That is not 
enough; for the gate of that sea is in the hand of a 
rival power, and the ships of the Czar may find 
themselves imprisoned in the Euxine. This is an 
intolerable state of affairs for Nicholas; and one of 
two things must happen ; either the latter will have 
“the key of his house,’’ or the Turk, aided by the 
European powers, will crush the Russian marine in 
the Black Sea. You might as well suppose a bear 
and wolf would amicably share the contents of the 
same dish, as to think that Russia and Turkey can 
nourish one another, and be friends over that large 
advantageous basin. Almost every year that passes 
sees some change in the old debate—some farther 
aggression or demand of Russia. In 1848 the people 
of Wallachia (one of those provinces of Turkey over 
which the Czar insists on exercising an equal pro- 
tectorate) rose against their hospodars and leant to 
the Ottoman power in the business. This irritated 
the Czar, and he occupied the province with a large 
army. This brought ona Turkish protest, and raised 
one more great cloud of diplomatic dust. Out of it 
came, at last, the Treaty of Balta Liman, in that 
year, by which it was agreed that neither of the two 
powers should occupy Moldavia or Wallachia—ex- 
cept by way of pounding and putting down the pro- 
Vincials, if they ever made any sort of arow, or took 
any thing on them in the way of managing them- 
selves. This agreement was to last till 1856. A 
year or two of no-hubbub followed ; and then the old 





sore broke out again. The Czar, on a complaint of 
some Greek Christians, declared he must, for the 
future, have a control over their condition in the Ot- 
toman empire, and also over the Holy Places in 
Palestine. This is the insolent and overweening 
cause of the debate now agitating Eastern Europe— 
and Western Europe as well. The Porte, resenting 
a proposition so haughty, has refused to accede 
to it, and the Czar has virtually appealed tothe sword, 
Totally disregarding the treaty of Balta Liman, he 
has sent his armies across the Pruth and occupied 
the Danubian provinces—declaring, in his published 
manifesto, that he has been especially moved to do so, 
seeing that the English and French fleets have been 
taking up menacing positions in the Dardanelles 
—a movement which, he says, Turkey should not 
have permitted. Such are the main features of a ques- 
tion covered all over with the winged words of di- 
plomacy as with a mist—obliging people, at times, 
to say :— 
What is the reason of the war? 
What will they kill each other for? 

The answer to such questions must, after all, be 
found rather in the general tenor and reach of Rus- 
sian policy than in any pretext of the passing day. 
Whether or not this cloud shall pass over without 
bursting, is not of much consequence as regards the 
fated argument between the Czar and the Padishah. 
Russia will still press forward to her great object ; 
and no year of her annals will be so barren as not to 
furnish her with some cause of menace or military 
movement in the direction of the Bosphorus. 

In the present debate the Czar is encouraged by 
the fact that the Christian subjects of the Padishah 
exceed the Turks in number. With a profound 
knowledge of human nature, he is resolved to appeal 
to the superstitious feelings of those he desires to in- 
fluence—and make a war of religion subservient to 
his schemes of ambition. But he may be met with 
a holy war, and a military fanaticism as formidable 
as his own, and really more respectable. For, the 
solemn sentiment of a sole divinity is a higher and 
nobler inspiration than can be furnished trom the 
idolatries and mummeries of the Greek theology. 

If this war shall break out in spite of the mediation 
of England, who locks on the chance of a general 
mélée with a fund-holding and costermonger appre- 
hension—it will be no child’s play—no king’s play ; 
it will set all Eastern, all Western Europe in flames. 
One element, hitherto unknown in the sharp debates 
of the great powers, is likely to enter largely into any 
future international tumults—that is—the element of 
‘¢ European democracy’’—a power on earth, though 
a subterranean one at present. It is a fact—Kossuth 
himself states it, in one of his communications tothe 
New York Times—that the Sultan was offered the 
hearty co-operation of European insurrection in his 
difficulty with Russia. The Padishah was told that 
the moment the Seraskier Pasha should give his 
horse-tails to the breezes of the Danube, the Poles, 
Hungarians, and [talians, would again take up des- 
perate arms, and try conclusions with their great 
tyrants. Of course the reply is not stated. The 
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Sultan is so involved with his friends—the monar- 
chical powers—that he could not, in the present cir- 
cumstances, seem to encourage the revolutionists. 
But he does not forget them; and he may have to talk 
with them, by and by. Whatacurious sight it would 
be to see the green old standard of Mohammed borne 
into the battle of human liberty side by side with 
the kingless ensigns of Christian desperadoes! And 
yet, after all, it would not be so very strange. For, 
as we have already said, there is a certain spirit of 
patriarchal democracy in the Turkish system highly 
consistent with republican sentiment, 

This league and covenant between the European 
lovers of liberty and the Osmanlis, in the overbearing 
presence of the Czar, is no mere fancy. All things 
considered, it looms in the perspective like a reality. 
Should the four or five great powers be (as in all 
probability they will be, conscious of the fiery dis- 
contents existing within their own households) dis- 
posed to peace on any terms, and should the Sultan 
make up his mind to reject those, he may safely rely 
upon the assistance of the European peoples alone. 
Let him but arm the European refugees in Turkey 
with the arms which he would receive from the 
banks of the Hudson, the Delaware, and the Mis- 
sissippi, then march up the Danube and call on the 
millions of Hungary, Poland, Italy, and Germany to 
rise for their liberties—‘ awake, arise, or be forever 
fallen !’’—he would be answered by astorm and a 
conflagration such as Europe never yet saw—such as 
never yet made the tyrants of the world tremble ! 
Such a result cannot be doubted; and it would seem 
to prove that neither the Czar nor any of his brothers 
is so very powerful, after all; and that it will not be 
such a very easy thing to double up the Sultan of 
Turkey, if he plays his cards shrewdly. England, 
France, Austria, and Prussia, the great mediators, 
will try to keep him aloof from a confederacy so dan- 
gerous tothe monarchies ; but he will look to his own 
interests. He seems to have had a sort of a presenti- 
ment in refusing to give up Kossuth to Austria in 
1849. After all, the Turks could not have better 
allies in Europe than their owa Magyar cousins, 
originally derived from the same Altaian wilder- 
nesses. If, by the Sultan’s assistance, Hungary 
could regain her liberties, there were 1 end of any 
insolence of the Czar; and the Ottomans would hold 





their place on the Bosphorus to the day of judgment. 
And Abdul Medjid, in fact, unless he is blind, must 
see that Turkey’s best chance of salvation lies in the 
independence of Hungary. 

Biest with its beautiful climate, surrounded by re- 
gions of rare fertility, and freshened by the pictur- 
esque estuaries that offer such favorable ports and 
pathways to the trade of nations, Constantinople is 
certainly the most nobly-seated metropolis on the 
globe; and—when the ancient canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez is again an open and crowded 
thoroughfare—as it will one day be—we can fancy it 
the central Queen City of the old world’s splendid 
intercourse and commerce—still proof against all 
prophecy of ruin ; and thus, perhaps, realizing at last 
the proud imperial dream of its Roman Constantine. 
No wonder it should tempt the ambition of Nicholas, 
or that other Constantine, his son, and rouse against 
them the apprehensive jealousy of the rest of man- 
kind. It would be a magnificent prize, well worthy 
of a battle royal round the world. Still, the Turk 
may keep it; and we hope he can. The Turkish 
government is as good as that of France, Spain, 
Russia, or Rome. Turkish morals are as good as 
those of any European nations whatsoever; and the 
Turkish religion isa more solemn and respectable 
mode of worshiping the Supreme, than some of those 
adopted by agreat many Christian people. No honest 
Chtistian, we hope, will deny this. To be sure, 
these Turks have got some old social habits, more 
Oriental than praise worthy—in the West—and which, 
depending a good deal on the latitude, may be termed 
latitudinarian, as a body may say. But intercourse 
and good example would, doubtless, bring the Os- 
manlis round to better notions. Why, then, should 
people prophesy against the Turks, as if they had no 
business to be in Europe? Are they not reforming 
themselves faster than any nation in the world? 
The Turks are a fine people. Lord Byron, remem- 
ber, said they were an honester race than the Greeks. 
Allah-il-Allah! Who is it that will not reverently 
pronounce this fine undeniable formula, in the eu- 
phonious Othman tongue? As for the other part of 
that customary sentence-—of course, as in the case of 
Tom Touchy and Will Wimble, a great deal might 
be said on both sides. 





PLAINEST WORDS MAY LEAST DECEIVE. 


(For Mus?c.) 


My speech is frank, my yows are few, 
I do not woo with courtly smile ; 
But all I say is warmly true, 
And all 1 promise bears no guile. 
I cannot breathe false tones of love, 
Which gentle hearts too oft believe ; 
But take me, Mary, and thou ’It prove 
That plainest words may least deceive. 





There ’l] be some shadow in our lot, 
When wedded faith shall crown our days; 
But I will clear each thorny spot, 
{f manly care can smooth Life’s ways. 
Thy faults shall meet a voice still kind, 
I *ll sigh o’er all that bids thee grieve, 
And gray Old Age shall only find 
That plainest words may least deceive, E. COOK. 
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FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 





Mussoorie and Landour, situated in the lower 
range of the Himalaya mountains, form the favorite 
sanitarium of the upper part of India. The scenery 
is more beautiful than that of Simla; for Mussoorie 
and Landour command a view of Dehra Dhoon, 
which resembles (except that the Dhoon is grander 
and more extensive) the plains of Italy as seen from 
the ascent of the Simplon. The Mall of Mussoorie 
is crowded every evening with visitors; some on 
horseback, some on hill ponies, some on foot, and 
some in the jampan, (something like a sedan chair, 
carried by four hill-men.) A gayer scene it would 
be impossible to conceive. Every one knows his 
neighbor; and, in passing along the narrow road, 
stoppages are frequent. Compliments must be ex- 
changed, and the news or scandal of the day gossiped 
about. Every now and then you hear a ery of— 
‘“What a shame !’’ from a terrified lady in a janpan, 
while a couple of lovers gallop past on spirited 
Arabs, at full speed: sometimes a shriek from a 
nervous mamma reverberates through the valleys, 
when she beholds her children in the way of the 
heedless pair. 

Accidents sometimes occur. A few years agoa 
lady and a gentleman were riding round a place 
called the Camel’s Back; the road gave way and 
they fell down a precipice several hundred feet. 
The horses were killed, but the riders miraculously 
escaped with only a few severe bruises. On another 
occasion, a gentleman of the civil service was taking 
his evening walk, when one of his dogs ran between 
his legs and precipitated him. He was killed on the 
spot. 

On the Mall, every evening, was to be seen a na- 
tive woman standing by the side of the road, near a 
large rock, watching those who passed by. She 
was well dressed, and her face was concealed, ac- 
cording to the custom of persons of her apparent 
station in life. There she stood, attracting general 
attention. She was a woman of slight but graceful 
figure, and rather tall. Many persons were curious 
to know who she was, and to see her face; but she 
took care that in this respect none should be gratified. 
Sometimes she would go away early; at other times 
she would remain uatil it was quite dark. Some 
suspected—and | was amongst the number—that she 
was the native wile of some European officer, who 
had divorced himself, and visited the ‘ Hills,” 
whither the woman, to annoy, had followed him ; 
and there was no small amount of speculation as to 
whose wite she could be. Some of the guesses, if 
they were seriously made, were extremely ungene- 
rous, for they included several elderly officials who 
could not by any possibility have been married to 
this mysterious lady. I was determined to know 





who she was; and one night, when most people 
were thronged around the band, I approached her, 
and inquired if 1 could be of any service to her. She 
replied, (her face closely covered,) ‘‘ Yes; by going 
away.” She had a very sweet voice; and its sor- 
rowful tones inspired me with pity, when she added, 
“ [am a poor woman; my heart is crushed; do not 
add to my misery by remaining near me.’’ I obeyed 
her, after apologizing for having intruded. Several 
other persons had attempted to extract some particu- 
lars from the lady, and had received the same sort of 
reply as that she had given to me. 

The rains were about to commence, and storms 
were not unfrequent. The Mall was less frequented ; 
only a few—those who cared little about hearing 
“ heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies,’’ or being 
pelted by hailstones as large as marbles—ventured 
out; but amongst that few was the native lady; who, 
punctual as the light of day, visited that huge, dismal- 
looking rock, and gazed upon the road. 

I have seen a storm upon the heights of Jura—such 
a storm as Lord Byron describes. I have seen light- 
ning and heard thunder in Australia; I have, off 
Terra del Fuego, the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
coast of Java, kept watch in thunderstorms which 
have drowned in their roaring the human voice, and 
made every one deaf and stupefied ; but these storms 
are not to be compared with a thunderstorm at Mus- 
soorie or Landour. 

In one of these storms of thunder, lightning, wind, 
and hail—at about five o’clock in the afternoon—I 
laid a wager with a friend that the native lady would 
be found as usual standing near the rock. Something 
secretly assured me that she was there at that mo- 
ment, looking on unmoved, except by the passions 
which had prompted her pilgrimage. How were 
we to decide it? ‘ By going to the spot,’ I sug- 
gested. My friend declined, but declared that as far 
as the bet was concerned he would be perfectly 
satisfied with my word, either one way or the other 
—namely, whether | had won or lost. 

I set off upon my journey. The rock was at least 
three quarters of a mile distant from my abode. My 
curiosity was so much aroused—albeit 1 felt certain 
the woman was there—that I walked through the 
storm without heeding it. Every now and then I 
saw the electric fluid descend into a valley, then 
heard that strange noise which huge preces of rock 
make when they bound from cne precipice to an- 
other, tearing up trees, and carrying large stones 
and the earth along with them in their headiong ca- 
reer—but still my mind was intent on the woman, 
and nothing else. 

Was she there? 

Yes; there she sat, drenched to the skin; but I 
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could not pity her wet and cold condition, for [ could 
see that she cared no more about it than I cared 
about my own. She drew her garment so closely 
over her face that the outline of her features was 
plainly discernible. It was decidedly handsome, but 
still I longed to see her eyes to confirm my impres- 
sion. I sat beside her. The storm still raged, and 
presently the lady said, ‘‘The heaven is speaking, 
Sahib.” I answered, ‘‘ Truly : but the lightning, the 
parent of that sound which I now hear, I cannot see.”’ 
She understood me, and gave me a glimpse of her 
eyes. They were not like the eyes of a native; they 
were of a bluish hue, almost gray. I said to her, in 
Hindoostanee, ‘‘ You are not a native; what do ydu 
do here in a native dress ?” 

‘*T would [ were an European,” she answered me. 
‘* My feelings, perhaps, would be less acute, and I 
should be sitting over a bright fire. Oh, how loudly 
the heaven is speaking! Go home, Sahib, you will 
catch cold!” 

‘¢ Why do you not go home?” I asked. ‘* You will 
see no one to-day. No—not even your beloved. I 
am the only being who will venture out in a storm 
like this; and I do so only for your sake.” 

‘¢ My heart is as hard as this rock,”’ she said, flip- 
ping her finger against the granite, “to all except 
one being—a child. Oh, how the heaven is speak- 
ing, Sahib!” 

‘«Do you not fear the lightning and the hail?” I 
asked her. 

‘*T did once,’’ she replied. ‘‘I trembled whenever 
it came near; but now, what does it signify? Bidglee 
(lightning) come to me,’’ she cried, beckoning to a 
streak of fluid which entered the ground within a 
hurdred yards of us. ‘“ Bidglee, come here, and 
make a turquoise of my heart.” 

What pretty feet! She had kicked off her shoes, 
which were saturated and spoiled. 

‘“‘Go home, Sahib’’ (such was the refrain of her 
conversation.) ‘* You will catch cold!” 

By degrees I had an opportunity of seeing all her 
features. She was most beautiful, but had evidently 
passed the meridian of her charms. She could not 
have been less than twenty-four years of age. On 
the forefinger of her left hand she wore a ring of 
English manufacture, in which was set a red cor- 
nelian, whereon was engraved a crest—a stag’s head. 

1 took her hand in mine, and said, “ Where did you 
get this ?’’ pointing to the ring. 

She smiled and sighed, and then answered, “ Jee, 
(sir) it belonged to an Ameer (a great man.’’) 

“* Where is he ?”’ 

** Never mind.” 

‘* Do you expect to see him soon ?’’ 

*¢ No—never.”’ 

** Ts he old?” 

‘*No. Not older than yourself. How the heaven 
is speaking !”’ 

‘* Let me see you to your home.” 

**No. I will go alone.” 

‘* When do you intend to go?” 

** When you have left me.” 

‘You are-very unkind thus to repulse my civility.” 





‘Tt may be so. But my heart’s blood is curdled.”’ 

I bade her farewell ; and through the storm, which 
still raged, I went home and won my wager. 

I could net rest that night. The beautiful face of 
the native woman haunted me. In vain I tried to 
sleep, and at last arose from my bed, and joined a 
card-party, in the hope that the excitement of gam- 
bling would banish her from my brain. But to no 
purpose. I knew not what I was playing, and ere 
long I left off in disgust. 

Almost every one who visits the Hills keeps a ser- 
vant called a tindal. His duty is to look after the 
men who carry your janpan, to go errands, to keep 
up the fire, and to accompany you with a lantern 
when you go out after dark. These tindals, like the 
couriers on the Continent, are a peculiar race; and, 
generally speaking, are a very sharp, active, and 
courageous people. I summoned my tindal, and in- 
terrogated him about the native lady who had caused 
so much sensation in Mussoorie. The only informa- 
tion he could afford me was that she had come from 
a village near Hurdwar ; that she was rich, possessed 
of the most costly jewels, kept a number of servants, 
moved about in great state on the plains, and for al! 
he knew, she might be the wife or slave of some 
Rajah. 

Could she, I wondered, be the famous Ranee 
Chunda, the mother of Dulleep Singh, and the wife 
of Runjeet? The woman who, disguised as a sol- 
dier, had escaped from the fort of Chunar, where 
she had been imprisoned for disturbing, by her plots, 
the imagination of Sir Frederick Currie, when he 
was Resident at Lahore? The woman I had seen 
and spoken to, ‘‘ answered to the description” of the 
Ranee, in every respect, excepting the eyes. Dulleep 
Singh was living at Mussoorie, and he not unfre- 
quently rode upon the Mail. Ranee Chunda had a 
satirical tongue, and a peculiarly sweet-toned, but 
shrill voice ; and she had remarkably beautiful feet ; 
and so had this woman. Ranee Chunda had courage 
which was superhuman : so had this woman. Ranee 
Chunda had a child—an only child: so had this 
woman. 

I asked the tindal where the lady lived. He re- 
plied that she occupied a smal! house near tbe bazaar, 
not very far from my own abode. ‘She is in great 
grief,” the tindal yawned, “about something or 
other.”’ 

** Endeavor to find out the cause of her misfor- 
tunes,” said I, ‘and you shall be rewarded according 
to your success.”’ 

Next day the tindal reported to me that I was not 
the only Sahib who was deeply interested in the na- 
tive lady's affairs; that many wished to make her 
acquaintance, and had sent their tindals to talk to 
her; but that she had firmly and laconically dismissed 
them all, just as she had dismissed him. ‘‘ Te!l your 
master that the sufferings of an object of pity, such as 
I am, ought not to be aggravated by the insulting 
persecution of gay and light-hearted men.” 

The day after the storm brought forth the loveliest 
afternoon that can be imagined. The sun shone out 
brightly, the clouds were lifted from the Dhoon, and 
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the vast panorama resembled what we read of in 
some fairy tale. All Mussoorie and Landour turned 
out. The Mall was so crowded, that it was difficult 
10 thread one’s way through the throng. 

Was the lady at the rock?—Yes; there she stood 
as usual, watching those who passed. The Maha- 
rajah with his suit appeared. I was convinced that 
the woman was the Maharajah’s mother; but I did 
not breathe my suspicions, lest I might cause her to 
be arrested. When it became dusk, and the visitors 
were taking their departure, I again approached the 
lady, and made my “‘salaam,’’ in that respectful 


phrase which is always adopted when addressing a 


native woman of rank. She at once recognized me 
as the person who had spoken to her during the 
storm on the previous afternoon, for she alluded to 
its fury, and said she had taken a wrong road, had 
lost her way, after I had left her, and did not reach 
home till nearly midnight, She concluded her little 
speech with a hope that I had been more fortunate. 

‘‘ You should have allowed me to escort you,”’ said J. 
‘«} would have helped to carry your load of sorrow.” 

She looked at me, and suddenly and abruptly said ; 
‘Your name is Longford.” 

‘‘ You are right,” said I. 

‘About three or four years ago, you stayed for 
several days with a friend in a tent near Deobund? 
You were on your way to these mountains ?” 

‘“*T did.” 

‘‘ You had a little dog with you, and you lost it at 
Deobund ?” 

‘‘T did lose my dog, and made a great noise about 
it. But how do you know all this?” 

She smiled and sighed. 

I was bewildered. My belief that she was the 
tanee Chunda was almost confirmed. It was close 
to the encampment of the Ranee, when she was on 
her way to Chunar, that my dog was lost, and my 
servants and the officers of police declared that it must 
have been some of the Ranee’s people who had stolen 
the favorite. 

“ The dog is still alive,’’ said the lady ; ‘‘ and if you 
will come to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, to my house, 
you shall see him; but you will promise not to take 
him from me ?”’ 

‘* Of course, I will not take him from you. But 

. Jet me see him to-night, and tell me how he came into 
your possession. I will see you to your home.” 

““No, Sahib; be patient. I[ will tell you all to- 
morrow ; and when you have heard my story, you 
will perhaps do me a kindness. It is in your power 
to assist me. Tell me where you live, and I will 
send my brother to you at eleven o’clock. He will 
conduct youto my house. Salaam, Sahib.” 

I returned her salaam, and left her. 

I did not go to bed till two o’clock the next morn- 
ing; and, when my tindal aroused me at eleven, and 
informed me that a young man wished to see me, I 
was disposed to believe that my engagement at twelve 
had been made in my dreams. 

I ordered the young man to be admitted. He came 
to my bed-side, and said in a confidential tone of 
voice: ‘‘ The lady has sent me to wait your com- 





mands.’’ I got up, made a hasty toilet, drank a 
cup of very hot tea, and followed the young man, 
who led me to the little house near the theatre, at the 
top of the Bazaar. I entered the abode, and found 
the lady sitting, native fashion, on a carpet on which 
was strewed marigold and rose-leaves. Her silver 
kuleean (small hookah) was beside her; and, sure 
enough, there was my long lost terrier, Duke, looking 
as sleek, fat, lazy, and useless as a native lady’s dog 
could be. After expressing my thanks to the lady 
for her condescension in granting me the interview, 
I spoke to my former favorite, Duke, but he only 
stretched himself, and yawned in reply. 

‘¢ And you have still that ring with the blue stone 
in it,’? said the lady, taking my hand and smiling 
while she looked at the ring. ‘‘ I remember observ- 
ing this when I saw you asleep, one morning, on a 
couch in the tent at Deobund. HadI noticed it when 
you addressed me during the storm, I would not have 
spoken so rudely to you.” 

‘I do not remember having seen you previous to 
the other evening,”’ said I, “and if I had, I should 
never have forgotten it.’’ 

‘‘ Where have we met ?”’ I repeated. 

“Where J had opportunities of seeing you, but 
where you could not see me.” 

There was an old serving woman, whom she called 
mother, attending upon her, and the young man whom 
she called brother, a soldier-like looking youth, was 
still standing in the room to which he had conducted 
me. The lady desired them both to withdraw, and 
then begged me to bring the mora, (or stool,) upon 
which I was sitting, close to herside. [ obeyed her. 


She placed her finely-formed head in the palms of 


her hands, and gave vent to a violent flood of tears. 


I suffered her to weep without interruption. Griet 


appeared to relieve her, rather than to increase her 
pain. At length she dried her eyes, and said :— 
“My father was a Moolvee (Mahommedan law 
officer) attached to the Sudder Court, in Agra. I 
am his only daughter. He was absent from home all 
day. Why should he not be? He was paid for it; 
he ate the Company’s salt. Well, when I was about 
fifteen years of age [ was enticed away from my 
home by the Kotwall, (native police officer.) He 
sent an old woman, who had silver on her tongue, 
and gold in her hand. She told me long stories about 
love; and promised me, that if I left my home I 
should marry the Kotwa/ll’s son, who was young and 
handsome, I was but achild, and very foolish. The 
servants who had charge of me were all bribed 
heavily. One received three hundred rupees, an- 
other tgvo handred, a third one hundred. These 
people encouraged me in the idea that to marry the 
Kotwall’s son would be the most prudent thing in the 
world; and, one day, when my father had gone to 
the court, at about ten o’clock, I eloped with the old 
woman whom the Kotwal/ had sent to talk me over. 
‘¢ We traveled all day in a bylee, (native carriage,) 
guarded by two sowars. I asked the old woman 
several times where she was taking me, but her only 
reply was, ‘ Set your heart at rest, child, and eat some 
sweetmeats.’ The pawn which she gave me must 
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have been drugged, for shortly after eating it I fel! 
asleep. How long 1 slept I cannot say, but when I 
awoke I found myself in the house ofa Sahib. The 
old woman was there also. I became alarmed, but 
my fears were quieted by the old woman’s tongue. 
She told me I was close to Agra ; but the truth was, 
{ was one hundred koss (two hundred miles) distant. 
Nautch girls were sent for, and they danced before 
me. I had this hookah given to me, and these ban- 
gles. A boy, very handsomely dressed, waited upon 
me, and brought my food. Parots, minahs, and doves 
were purchased for me to play with. Whatevermy 
childish fancy dictated the old woman instantly pro- 
cured. , 

“TI was so constantly amused I had no time or in- 
clination to think of my home. My father was a bad- 
tempered man, and 1 was only too glad to be out of 
hearing of the quarrels in which he constantly en- 
gaged with his servants and dependents. One even- 
ing the old woman said to me, ‘ Baba, (child,) order 
a Nautch this evening, and let me, in your name, 
invite the Sahib to witness it.’ I had never seen an 
Englishman—an European—except at a distance. 
The idea of being in a room with one inspired me 
with terror. I had been taught to despise the Katfir, 
whom my father said he was compelled to serve. I 
objected ; but the old woman’s eloquence again pre- 
vailed. 

The night came; [ was seated on my /fureesh 
(carpet) just as I am now, and dressed in clothes of 
the gayest description. I was like a little queen, and 
felt'as proud as was Noor Jehan. I was then very 
handsome. If I had not been, much trouble would 
have been spared: and my flesh was firm—not as it 
isnow. At about ten o’clock the Sahib made his ap- 
pearance. When he came into the room | was ready 
to faint with alarm, and, turning my head away, | 
clung to the old woman and trembled from head to 
foot: ‘Dhuro mut,’ (do not fear,) said the Sahib; 
and then he reproved; but in a gentle voice, the 
Nautch girls who were laughing loudly atme. The 
old woman, too, bade me banish my fears. After a 
while, I ventured to steal a look at the Sahib; and 
agam averted’ my face, and clung to the old woman. 
The Sahib, after remaining a brief while, during 
which he praised my beauty, retired, and 1 was once 
more happy. ‘There,’ said the old woman, when 
he was gone; ‘you see the Sahib is not a wild beast 
out of the jungles, but as gentle as one of your own 
doves.’ 

‘*On the following day I heard the Sahib talking 
in the next room; I peeped through the keyhole of 
the door, and saw him seated ata table. Tuhe nazir 
(head clerk) was standing beside him, reading. There 
was aman in chains, surrounded by burkanddzes, 
(guards ) at the other end of the room, and a woman 
was there giving her evidence. The Court-house 
was undergoing some repairs, and the Sahib’ was 
carrying on his magisterial duties'in his dining-room. 
The man in chains began to speak, and deny his 
guilt. The Sahib called out ‘Choop! (Silence !) 
in a voice so loud, that I involuntarily started back 
and shuddered. The prisoner again addressed the 





Sahib, and one of the burLanddzes dealt him asevere 
blow on the head, accompanied by the words, ‘ Ser ! 
Chor! (Pig! Thief!) The case was deferred wnti 
the following day, and the court closed at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the Sahib again paid 
me a visit. 

‘*T was now afraid to show my fears, lest the Sahib 
should order me to be killed; and I therefore put on 
a cheerful countenance, while my heart was quiver- 
ing in my breast. The Sahib spoke to me very 
kindly, and I began to dread him less. j 

‘¢in this way I spent a fortnight; and, at the end 
of that time, I ventured to talk to the Sahib as though 
I were his equal. It afforded me great amusement 
to waich the administration of justice through the 
keyhole; and, young as I was, I imbibed a desire to 
have a share in the arbitrary power which was 
daily exercised. 

** One day, when the Sahib came into my room, | 
began to talk to him about a case of which he had 
just disposed. He laughed, and listened to my views 
with great patience. I told him that the evidence 
upon which the prisoner had been convicted was 
false from beginning to end. He promised me that 
he would reverse the sentence of imprisonment ; aad, 
in the ecstasy of my joy at finding that I really had 
some power, I was intoxicated and unconscious of 
what I was doing. I suffered the Sahib’s lips to touch 
mine. Nosooner had I done so than I felt a degraded 
outeast, and Ieried more bitterly than I have words to 
describe. The Sahib consoled me and said that his 
God and his Prophet should be mine ; and that in this 
world and the next our destinies should be the same. 

‘*From thatday I was a wife unto him. I ruled 
his household, and I shared his pleasures and his 
sorrows. He was in debt; but, by reducing his ex- 
penses, I soon freed him ; for his pay was fifteen hun- 
dred rupees a month. I suffered no one to rob him, 
and caused the old woman, who was a great thief aud 
cheat, to be turned away. I loved him ‘with all my 
soul. I would rather have begged with him than 
have shared the throne of Ackbar Shah. When he 
was tired, I lulled him to sleep: when he was ill, | 
nursed him: when he was angry, I soon restored him 
to good-humor : and, when I saw him about to be 
deceived by his subordinates, I put him on his guard 
That he loved mel never had any reason to doubt. 
He gave me his confidence, and I never abused his 
trust.” 

“Who was the man?’ I inquired; for I was in 
doubt, although I suspected. 

‘‘ Be patient, Sahib,”’ she replied, and then resumed. 
** At the end of two years [ became a mother.”’ 

Here she gave vent to another flood of tears. 

‘‘ The Sahib was pleased. The child seemed to 
bind us more closely together, I loved the child; I 
believe it was because it bore such a strong likeness 
to its father. When: the Sahib was away from me, 
on duty in the district, he seemed still by my side, 
when I looked at the boy® who was as white as you 
are.’? 


“Ts the child dead?’’ I asked. 
‘Be patient, Sahib. When you passed through 
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Deobund, and stayed in the tent with your friend, my 
child was two years old. I was the mistress of that 
encampment at Deobund, and the wine you drank 
was given out with this hand.”’ 

‘‘ How little do men know of each other!” I ex- 
claimed, “even those who are the most intimate! | 
had not the least idea there was a lady in the camp, 
| assure you.” 

“How angry with you was I,’ said she, ‘‘ for 
keeping the Sahib up so late. You talked together 
the whole night long. Therefore 1 had no remorse 
when I took your dog. Well, as you are aware, 
soon afier that, the Sahib was seized with fever, | 
from which he recovered; but he was so shattered 
by the attack that he was compelled to visit Europe, 
where you know’’—she paused. 

A native woman wil! never, if she can avoid it, 
speak of the death of a person whom she has loved. 
I was aware of this, and howed my head, touching 
my forehead with both hands. The father of her 
child had died on his passage to England. 

‘‘ Before he left me,”’ she continued, ‘‘ he gave me 
all that he possessed—his house and furniture, his 
horses, earriage, plate; his shares in the bank, his 
watch, his dressing-case, his rings—every thing was 
given to me, and I own all to this hour. When I 
heard the sad news I was heart-broken. Had it not 
been for the child I would have starved myself to 
death; as it was I took to opium and smoking bhung 
(hemp.) While { was in this state, my Sahib’s bro- 
ther—the Captain Sahib—came and took away the 
boy; not by violence. 1 gave itto him. What was 
the child to me, then? 1 didnot care. But the old 
woman whom you heard me call my mother, who 
now attends me, gradually weaned me from the des- 
peration in which I was indulging; and, by degrees, 
my senses returned tome. I then began to ask about 
my child, and a longing to see him came over me. 
At first they told me he was dead; but, when they 
found I was resolved to destroy myself by intempe- 
rance, they told me the truth—that the child was 
living, and at school in these hills. I have come 
hither to be near my child. I see him almost every 
day, bat it is at a distance. Sometimes he passes 
close to where I stand, and I long to spring upon 
him and to hug him to my breast whereon, in in- 
fancy, his head reposed. -I pray that I could speak 
to him, give him a kiss, and bless him; but he is 
never alone. He is always playing with, or talking 
to, the other little boys at the same school. It seems 
hard that he should be so joyous while his own mo- 
ther is so wretched. Of what-use to me is the pro- 
perty I have, when I cannot touch or be recognized 
by my own flesh and blood? You know the master 
of the school ?” 

6 Yes.’ 

‘‘ Could you not ask him to allow my child to visit 
you? And then I could see him once more and 
speak to him. You were a friend of his father, and 
the request would not seem strange.”’ 

I felt myself placed in a very awkward position, 
and would make no promise ; but I told the woman 1 
would consider the matter, and let her know on the 











following day, provided she would stay at home, and 
not visit that rock upon the road any more. She strove 
hard to extract from me a pledge that I would yield 
to her request; but, difficult as it was to deny her 
any thing—she was still so beautiful and so interest- 
ing—I would not commit myself, and held to what I 
had in the first instance stated. 

[ paid a visit to the school at which my friend’s 
child had been placed by his uncle, a captain in the 
East India Company’s service. I saw some thirty 
scholars, of all colors, on the play: ground; but I soon 
recognized the boy whom I was so curious to see. 
He was indeed very like his father, not only in face 
and figure, but in manner, gait, and bearing. I called 
to the little fellow, and he came and took my hand 
with a frankness which charmed me. The school- 
master told: me that the boy was very clever, and 
that, although only six years old, there were but few 
of his playmates whom he did not excel. ‘‘ His father 
was an old friend of mine,’’ I said. ‘Indeed, our 
acquaintance began when we were not older than 
this child. Would you have any objection to. allow 
the boy to spend a day with me?”’ 

‘‘] promised his uncle,’’ was the schoolmaster’s 
reply, ‘*that he should not go out, and that I would 
watch him closely; but, of course, he will be quite 
safe with you. Any day that you please to send for 
him, he shall be ready.” 

‘* Does he know any thing of his mother?’’ I in- 
quired. 

** Nothiog,’’ said the schoolmaster. ‘‘ He was very 
young when he came to me. I have no idea who, or 
what, or where the mother is, for his uncle did not 
enter into the particulars of his parentage. The mo- 
ther must have been very fair, if she were a native ; 
the boy is so very slightly touched with the tar- 
brush.”’ 

I went home, and sent for the mother. She came; 
and I entreated her to forego her request, for the 
child’s sake. [represented to her that it might un- 
settle him and cause him to be discontented. I assured 
her that he was now as happy and as well taken 
care of as any mother could desire her offspring to 
be. On hearing this, the poor woman became frantic. 
She knelt at my feet, and supplicated me to listen to 
her entreaty—a sight of her child, a few words with 
him, and a kiss from his lips.. She said she did not 
wish him to know that she was his mother; that if [ 
would have him brought into my house she would 
dress in the garb of a servant-woman, or syce’s 
(groom’s) wife, and talk to the boy without his being 
aware that she was the person who had brought him 
into the world. 

“ And you will not play me false?” said J, moved 
by her tears. ‘ You will not, when you have once 
got hold of the boy, decline to relinquish that: hold, 
and defy his friends—as mothers have done—to take 
him from you, except by an order of court? Remem- 
ber, Dooneea,’’ (that was her name) “that I am run- 
ning a great risk; and am, moreover, deceiving the 
schoolmaster, and behaving badly to the boy’s 
uncle, by allowing myself to be swayed by your 
teats and my own feelings. Consider what disgrace 
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you will bring upon me if you fail to keep your word 
in this matter.’? She bound herself by an oath that 
she would do all I required if I would only give 
her the longed-for interview. 

‘¢ To-morrow at twelve,” said I, “ you may come 
here. At that hour, in this robm, the child shall be 
with me. Come in the dress of a poor woman, and 
bring an infant with you. Let your excuse be that 
you have come to complain of the ill-treatment you 
have received from your husband, who is in my ser- 
vice. This will give me an opportunity of bidding 
vou remain until justice be done, and meanwhile you 
will see the boy; and when 1 go out of the room, 
which will be only for a short time, you can talk to 
him. Do you know your part, Dooneea ?’’ 

*¢ Yes, Sahib.”’ 

“To-morrow at twelve. Salaam, Dooneea.’’ 

‘¢ Salaam, Sahib.’? She went away with a cheerful 
countenance. 

There are no such actors in the world as the peo- 
ple of Hindostan. The boy came to me a little be- 
fore twelve, and was reading to me, when Dooneea, 
with a child in her arms, and dressed in the shabbiest 
apparel, rushed into the room, and commenced an 
harangue. She said she had been beaten unmerci- 
fully by her husband, for no cause whatever ; that he 
had broken one of her fingers, and had attempted to 
stab her, but she had saved her life by flight. All 
this she accompanied with gesticulations and tears, 
according to the custom of complainants in the East. 
I feigned to be very angry with the husband, and 
hastily left the room, as if to make inquiry and to 
send for him. 

I ran round to an outer door, and peeped in upon 
Dooneea and her boy. She was repeating the same 
tale to the child, and the child was imploring her not 
tocry. It was astrange scene. The tears she was 
now shedding were not mock tears. The boy asked 
her how her husband came to beat her? She began 
thus: ‘(I was sitting near the fire talking to my 
eldest boy, and had my arm round his waist—there, 
just as I put my arm round your waist—and I said to 
the boy, ‘ It is getting very late and you must go to 
sleep,’ and I pulled him to my breast—like this—and 
gave him a kiss on his forehead, then on his eyes— 
there—just as gently as that, yes, justlike that. Well, 
the boy began to cry—”’ 

‘Why did he ery? Because you told him to go 
to bed?” 

‘“ Yes,”’ said Dooneea; ‘“‘but his father came in, 
and thought I was teazing the child. He abused me, 
and then he beat me.”’ 

The woman gazed at her child; and, having a good 
excuse for weeping in her alleged wrongs, she did not 
scruple to avail herself of it. From behind the screen 
which concealed me from her sight, and that of the 
boy, I, too, shed tears of pity. 

I returned to the room, and said, ‘“‘ Dooneea, since 
you are afraid of your life, do not leave this house 


until I tell you to do so; but give your infant to the 


sweeper’s wife to take care of. I do not like young 
children in my house.” 
How thankful she was! She placed her head 





upon my feet, and cracked her knuckles over my 
knees. 

Charles Lamb says that the children of the poor 
are adults from infancy. The same may be said of 
the children of the rich in India. Dooneea’s little 
boy discussed the conduct of the cruel husband, and 
sympathized with the ill-used wife, as though he 
had been called upon to adjudicate the affair in a 
court of justice. He even went so far as to say, 
‘* What a wicked man to beat such a dear-looking 
woman !’’ and he gave Dooneea the rupee which | 
had given to him on the day previous when I saw 
chim at the school. With what delight did Dooneea 
tie up that piece of coin, from the child’s hand, in the 
corner of her garment! It seemed far more precious 
to her than all the jewels which his dead father had 
presented to her in days gone by. It was agift from 
her own child, who was living but, to her, dead. 
Dooneea spoke Persian—a language the boy did not 
understand. His father had taught Dooneea that 
language in order that their servants might not know 
the tenor of their discourse. In that language Doo- 
neea now spoke to me, in the boy’s presence. 

‘‘Is he not very like his father ?’’ she said. 

‘‘ Very,” I replied. 

‘Will he be as clever ?’’ 

‘He is too young for any one to judge of that.” 

‘* But he will be as generous,”’ (she pointed to the 
coin) ‘‘and he will be as tall, as good-looking, as pas- 
sionate, as gentle, and as kind.” 

The boy’s boots were muddy. Dooneea ob- 
served this, and with her own little hands cleaned 
them ; and smiling, she asked him for a present, in 
that tone and manner which the poorest menial in 
Hindostan adopts when addressing the most haughty 
superior. 

The boy blushed, and looked at me. 

‘* Have you nothing to give her ?”’ said [. 

‘** Nothing,’’ said he; ‘‘I gave her my rupee.” 

“Give her that pretty blue ribbon which is 
round your neck, and [ will give you one like it,” 
said I. 

He took the ribbon from his neck and gave it to 
Dooneea. 

Dooneea twisted the ribbon in her hair, and began 
to weep afresh. 

** Do not cry, you silly woman,” said I; “1 will 
see that your husband does not beat you again.” 

She understood me, and dried her tears. 

Dooneea again spoke to me in Persian. ‘ Sahib,”’ 
said she, ‘‘they do not wash the children properly at 
that school. Order me to do this.” 

‘** Charley, why did you come to me in this state, 
with your neck unwashed ?”’ I asked the boy. 

‘We only wash in warm water once a week ; on 
Saturdays,” he replied. ‘‘ This is Thursday.” 

“ But I cannot allow you to dine with me in this 
state,’ said I, in Hindoostanee. ‘“ You must be 
well washed, my boy. Dooneea, give the child a 
bath.”’ 

With reluctant steps the child followed his mother 
to my bathing-room. I peeped through the purdah ; 
for I began to fear that I should have some trouble 
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in partiag the mother from her child, and half re- 
pented that I had ever brought them together. 
While Dooneea was brushing the child’s hair, she 
said, “ Toomara mama kahanhai ?—Where is your 
mother ?”’ 

The boy answered, ‘*T do not know.” 

1] began to cough, to inform Dooneea that I was 
within hearing, and that I objected to that strain of 
examination. She ceased immediately. 

I had an engagement to ride with a lady on the 
Mall. My horse was brought to the door; but I 
was afraid to leave Dooneea alone with the boy, 
notwithstanding her solemn promise that she would 
not run off with him. Yet I did not like to hurry 
that eternal separation on earth which, for the boy’s 
sake, I was determined their separation should be. 

I walked up and down my veranda for some time, 
meditating how I could part them. At last it oc- 
curred to me that I would send the boy away to his 
school by stratagem, and trust to chance how | might 
best explain to Dooneea that he would not return. 
I ordered a syce (groom) to saddle a little pony that I 
possessed, and told Dooneea that I wished the boy 
to take a ride with me, and that while we were ab- 
sent, she ought to take some food. It stung me to 
the soul to witness how innocent she was of my in- 
tentions; for she seemed pleased that I should show 
her child so much attention as to be seen in public 
with him. 

As soon as we were out of sight of my house, I 
took the road for Landour, delivered the boy over to 
his schoolmaster, told my groom to keep the pony 
out till after dark, cantered to the Mall, kept my en- 
gagement, and returned to my home at about half-past 
seven o’clock. There was Dooneea waiting for us 
in the veranda. 








** Where is the boy ?”’ she inquired, on finding me 
return alone. 

I gave her no reply ; but dismounted and approach- 
ed her. Taking hold of her wrists, I said, in the 
gentlest voice, ‘‘ Dooneea, I have fulfilled my pro- 
mise. You have seen your child, you have spoken 
to him, you have kissed him. Enough. He has now 
gone back to school. You must not see him again if 
you really love him.’’ 

She trembled in my grasp, looked piteously in my 
face, gasped several times for breath, as though she 
longed to speak, and swooned at my feet. I lifted 
her, carried her into the house, and laid her upon my 
bed ; then sent for her servants, and for a doctor, who 
lived near my bungalow. The doctor came. While 
he felt her pulse, and placed his hand over her heart, 
I briefly explained to him what had taken place. 
He still kept his finger on the vein, and gazed on 
Dooneea’s beautiful face. Blood began to trickle 
from her nostrils and from her ears, staining the bed 
linen and the squalid garments in which she had at- 
tired herself. In a few minutes the doctor released 
his hold of her wrist. ‘“ Poor thing !”’ he ejaculated. 
‘‘ Her troubles are over! Siié is at rest! 


‘¢ __Never mote on her, 
Shall sorrow light, ‘or shame.’’ 


She was dead. 


The old woman whom Dooneea called “ mother,” 
and the soldier-like looking youth whom she called 
‘* brother,’’ decamped with her jewels and movables, 
including my dog, Duke; but the house near Hurd- 
war, and the bank shares—property to the value of 
about four thousand pounds—remain invested in the 
names of trustees for the benefit of the boy; who 
will, | trust, make good use of his little fortune when 
he becomes of age. 
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Nay, weep not, Pscyhe, though thy dream be dead ; 
Crush in thy heart the bitter, burning pain, 

Rise from the earth, unveil thy drooping head, 
And calmly tread thy appointed path again. 


Thy only dream! Thy one belovéd dream, 
Claspetl to thy heart through all thy toil and pain, 
Borne with thee long o’er mountain and o’er stream, 
Is dead—and thou hast toiled and loved in vain. 


While thou didst sleep in calm but light repose, 
Through the still morning of thy childhood’s hours, 
Amidst thy shadowy visions first it rose 
Bright, pure, serene, an angel midst the flowers. 
Since, thou hast suffered long, hast journeyed far, 
Hast marked thy rocky path with tears and blood— 
Through deserts wild, in nights without a star, 
Unloved, unpitied, both by man and God. 


It has been thine through all these weary years— 
Years of neglect, of pride, of pain, and scorn— 

Years of heart-throbbings, wailing, prayers and tears, 
And years of silence, more than all forlorn. 





Thy hopes are gone. Silent and swift they fled, 
Smiling in mockery as they passed thee by ; 

Left thee alone thy dark, long path to tread, 
Tearless and calm, not praying even to die. 


And of them all but this remained alone, 
To rouse thee from thy dumb, stil! agony, 
Sole relic left of peace once all thine own 
The only hope of peace which yet might be. 


For oft it whispered in thy journey long, 
Of rest and sunshine in thy early home, 
Then chanted low a wild triumphant song, 
Of rest more deep, and skies more bright, to come. 


Now it is dead ! and thou dost sobbing lie, 

While o’er thee twilight cold and gray doth fall ; 
Unheard in Heaven is thy upbraiding cry, 

Eternal gloom and silence shadoweth all. 


Rise! round thy throbbing heart a veil enfold, 
Though aching now with burning tears unshed, 

It, too, will soon grow hard and stern and cold. 
Then weep not, Psyche, though thy dream be dead. 
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SIR ORPHEUS. 


A CLASSICAL TRAVESTIE. 





BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


Sir OrrHEtvs, whom the poets have sung 

In every metre and every tongue, 

Was, you may remember, a famous musician— 
At least for a youth in his pagan condition— 
For historians tell he played on his shell 
From morning till night so remarkably well 
That his music created a regular spell 

On trees and stones in forest and dell! 

What sort of an instrument his could be 

Is really more than is known to me— 

For none of the books have told, d’ ye see! 
It’s ‘very certain those heathen ‘‘ swells’ 
Knew nothing at all of oyster-shells, 

And its clear Sir Orpheus never could own a 
Shell like those they make in Cremona ; 

But whatever it was, to ‘‘ move the stones”’ 
It must have shelled out some powerful tones, 
And entitled the player to rank in my rhyme 
As the very Viewxtemps of the very old time! 


But, alas for the joys of this mutable life ! 
Sir Orpheus lost his beautiful wife— 
Eurydyce—who vanished one day 
From Earth, in a very unpleasant way ! 

It chanced, as near as I can determine, 
Through one of those vertebrated vermin 
That lie in the grass so prettily curled, 
Waiting to ‘‘ snake’’ you out of the world! 
And the poets tell she went to—well— 

A place where Greeks and Romans dwell 
After they burst their mortal shell ; 

A region that in the deepest shade is, 

And known by the classical name of ‘* Hades?’ — 
A different place from the terrible furnace 
Of Tartarus, down below Hernus. 


Now, having a heart uncommonly stout, 
Sir Orpheus did n’t go whining about, 
Nor marry another, as you would, no doubt, 
But made up his mind to fiddle her out ! 
But near the gate he had to wait, 
For there in state old Cerberus sate— 
A three-headed dog, as cruel as Fate, 
Guarding the entrance early and late ; 
A beast so crafty and very s»gacious, 
And ever, besides, so keen and voracious, 
So uncommonly sharp and extremely rapacious, 
That it really may be doubted whether 
He’d have his match, should a common tether 
Unite three aldermen’s heads together ! 


But Orpheus, not in the least afraid, 
Tuned up his shell, and quickly essayed 
What could be done with a serenade. 

In short, so charming an air he played, 
He quite succeeded in overreaching 

The cunning cur, by musical teaching, 
And put him to sleep as fast as preaching ! 


And now our musical champion, Orpheus, 
Having given the janitor over to Morpheus, 
Went groping around among the ladies 
Who throng the dismal halls of Hades, 

Calling sload 
To the shady crowd, 








In a voice as shrill as a martial fife, 
‘© O, tell me where in hell is my wife !”? 
(A natural question, ’t is very plain, 
Although it may sound a little profane.) 
‘* Eurydice, Eu-ryd-i-ce!” 
He cried as loud as loud could be— 
(A singular sound, and funny withal, 
In a place where nobody rides at all!’ 
‘s Burydice—Eurydice ! 
‘O, come, my dear, along with me !’? 
And then he played so remarkably fine, 
That it really might be called divine— 
For who can show, 
On earth or below, 
Such wonderful feats in the musical line? 


E‘en Tantalus ceased from trying to sip 
The cup that flies from his arid lip; 
Ixion, too, the magic could feel, 
And, for a moment, blocked his wheel ; 
Poor Sisyphus, doomed to tumble and toss 
The notable “‘ stone that gathers no moss,”’ 
Let go his burden, and turned to hear 
The charming sounds that ravished his ear ; 
And even the Furies—those terrible shrews 
Whom no one before could ever amuse— 
Those strong-bodied ladies with strong-minded views, 
Whom even the devil would doubtless refuse, 
Were his majesty only permitted to choose— 
Each felt for a moment her nature desert her, 
And wept, like a girl o’er the “‘ Sorrows of Werter !”’ 


And still Sir Orpheus chanted his song, 
Sweet and clear and strong and long, 
* Eurydice !—Eurydice!”’ 
He cried as loud as loud could be; 
And Echo taking up the word, 
Kept it up till the lady heard, 
And came with joy to meet her lord, 
And he led her along the infernal route, 
Until he had got her almost out, 
When, suddenly turning his head about, 
(To take a peep at his wife, no doubt,) 
He gave a groan, . 
For the lady was gone, 
And had left him standing there all alone! 
For by an oath the gods had bound 
Sir Orpheus not to look around 
Till he was clear of the sacred ground, 
If he °d have Eurydice safe and sound, 
For the moment he did an act so rash 
His wife would vanish as quick as a flash! 


MORAL. 


Young women! beware, for goodness sake, 
Of every sort of ‘* sarpent snake ;”? 

Remember the rogue is apt to deceive, 

And played the deuce with Grandmother Eve ! 
Young men! it’s a critical thing to go 
Exactly right with a lady in tow; 

But when you are in the proper track 

Just go ahead, and never look back ! 








THE BROTHERS 








OF THE RHINE. 





BY MRS. M. A. FORD. 





THERE is a dreaminess in reverie, that carries us 
back to the past. In quick review its sunny spots 
glide by its clouded ones, and dwell longer on the 
mirror presented to the mind. I was leaning back in 
my chair, indulging this mood one morning, early in 
June, that month of flowers, some of which a kind 
hand had placed on my table. Their fragrance carried 
me back in thought to distant scenes, and to former 
years, when a footstep broke the half formed vision, 
and, shadowing the open door of my office, I perceived 
a form that at a second glance stood revealed as a 
friend; not one of my busy, active neighbors, nor 
yetaclient, anxious for the success of his suit, but one 
connected with scenes of hospitality and kindness, 
in the old world, on the far-distant banks of the beau- 
tiful Rhine. 

‘‘Kisendorf! is it possible!” 

** Dear Landon!” 

For some moments we could say no more ; but the 
warm grasp of long parted hands spoke for us. 

‘Do I, indeed, greet you in America !’’ [at length 
exclaimed. ‘ How joyfully do I welcome you; for 
the most delightful memories of my travels in Europe 
are connected with your family and your vineyard- 
home, Sit down, my dear friend, consider my house 
as yours, and tell me quickly of your father, your 
brother—are they well ?”’ 

In my hurried welcome I had not observed that a 
countenance, heretofore the index of happiness and a 
serene temper, was now clouded, and an expression 
of grief passed over his features as he answered. 

“ This kind greeting is like yourself, Landon ; and 
I rejoice to see you, for I have much to say to you, 
much of sorrow and anxiety to communicate.”’ 

‘Then do not tell me until you are rested and re- 
freshed. Come into the parlor; my mother will 
welcome you as another son.”’ 

She met us as we entered ; and as Eisendorf spoke 
only the German language, with which I was con- 
versant, the duty of interpreting devolved on me, and 
her kind reception of my friend was all I could wish. 
Refreshments were brought in, and an hour afier- 
ward we were seated on the sofa, in serious con- 
versation, 

‘Dead! did you say, Ludwic? your kind old 
father ?”’ 

‘“« Yes; and, I trust, in Heaven. I was his favorite 
child, only because | had a yielding temper; while 
my brother, brighter and better than I in many re- 
spects, was, you may remember, rather impulsive 
and self-willed.”’ 

‘Oh, yes; I recollect those traits in him, dear, im- 
petuous Carl! he once upset the boat we were in, and 
was near drowning me. He kept the sail up during 
a high wind, although I remonstrated against it ; but 





how bravely he bore me to. the shore, for I could 
not swim; and how grieved he was at the accident. 
Tell me ore of your brother, for I fancy I,can see 
him now, with his bright eyes and short, sunny 
curls.” 

‘** Well, dear Landon,”’ he replied, ‘‘it is now more 
than three years since you first met us in our home 
on the Rhine. Our youth had been clouded, twelve 
months before, by the death of a beloved mother. 
Have you, my friend, knelt at eventide in prayer by 
a mother’s side, and pressed the confiding head of 
childhood on her lap, as you repeated her holy aspira- 
tions, or listened to her sweet blessing, and, in after 
years, When youth urged you onward with its will- 
fulness and its ambition, have you poured into her 
ear the disappointments or grief which attend the 
entering footsteps of busy life? If you have, you 
can know how deeply, how truly my brother and [ 
felt herloss. Our father, too, seemed overwhelmed 
for a while with the shock of this bereavement. 
When you arrived among us, our hearts welcomed 
the young American stranger, and found in you some- 
thing to fill the void she had left, an object to interest 
and engage our thoughts, nay, our affections. How 
proud we felt to guide you up the steep rocky ascents 
to the old ruined castles of the Rhine; to tell you 
some of the ancient legends of the brave warriors 
aod noble dames who had once inhabited them ; and 
in return, listen to your description of a great land 
beyond the ocean, where all was fresh and young, 
and a time-ruined habitation scarcely known ; where 
there were no castles, except those airy fabrics, built 
by hope in some young enthusiast’s brain, and which, 
when dissolved, were as speedily and noiselessly re- 
placed by others; where Liberty made her home, 
and the eagle looked down on a land as free as him- 
self. How eagerly Carl then listened to you; how 
anxious he seemed to acquire some knowledge of the 
language spoken in your beautiful country of the 
west; and how merrily we laughed at his attempts 
to repeat your English words.”’ 

“Yes, dear Eisendorf,’’ I replied, ‘‘ those were, 
indeed, pleasant days; and you must have been 
equally amused at my manner of speaking German 
then. By study and practice since, I have become 
more perfect ; but let me not interrupt you.” 

‘“ Well, my dear friend, after your departure, we 
felt very lonely ; and while we gathered the vintage, 
the songs of our neighbors sounded less cheerily to 
our ears. Car! and I joined not in their strains, but 
in silent thought finished our tasks. Following your 
kind advice, we devoted many of our evenings to 
reading some of the best German authors; but we 
had soon a source of anxiety to interrupt our studies. 
Our father’s wishes had been for some time centred 
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on a marriage between my brother and the daughter 
of our nearest neighbor, Herr Freiden, who was one 
of his best friends, and he now began to speak of it 
openly. Gertrude was virtuous and beautiful, and 
being an only child, would inherit her father’s pro- 
perty ; but Carl rebelled against the arrangement, for 
he loved another. You must remember Cathrina, 
the young maiden who dwelt with her uncle in the 
small house near the gate of our vineyard. She was 
an orphan, and poor, but good and lovely; so my 
brother braved our father’s anger by refusing to obey 
him, Alas! had our parent looked further, he would 
have seen how gladly his youngest son would take 
the place intended for the eldest ; and the sweet Ger- 
trude would still become his daughter ; but he cared 
not to share my affection with any other, and thought 
my silent acquiescence responded to his views. 

“« After some time the uncle of Cathrina died, and 
she was taken to the distant home of another relative. 
My brother could not endure her absence; and after 
repeatedly endeavoring to obtain our father’s consent 
to his marriage with her, and finding him unchange- 
ably opposed to it, he left his home, and induced 
Cathrina to unite her fate with his. In a fit of anger 
my father disinherited him. I did all in my power 
to mediate between them, but in vain ; and my dear, 
imprudent brother, without apprising us, sailed with 
his young wife for America.”’ 

At this part of my friend’s narrative I started, ex- 
claiming, 

“Carlin America! Is it possible? Why did he 
not seek me as soon as he reached our shore? Wheu 
did he come, and where is he ?”’ 

** Alas! I know not,” he answered ; ‘but to seek 
and find my brother, is my errand to this country. 
It is nearly two years since he left us ; and although 
I have written to him frequently, directing in turn to 
your principal seaports, no news of him has yet 
reached me. Six months ago our father was caught 
in a storm on the Rhine, in an open boat, and taking 
cold, a fever ensued, in which the best medical skill 
seemed not to avail. You can imagine my feelings; 
my brother gone, my father ill, perhaps dying; my 
heart almost sunk under its affliction; but a few 
months previous [ had been married to the young 
Gertrude, who was intended for my brother ; and her 
tenderness soothed my sorrows, and shared my filial 
attention at the sick couch of my father. Though I 
was not so comely as Carl, it appears she had secretly 
preferred me. 

“ For some time before my father’s death his feel- 
ings had entirely changed with regard to his absent 
son. His will was altered, dividing his property 
equally between my brother and me; and he often 
spoke of him with regret and affection. My promise, 
given to him in his last hours, was, to leave nothing 
undone which could lead toa discovery of Carl and 
Cathrina. 

“ Thus he departed, trusting in the mercy of Him, 
who forgives the forgiving.” 

Eisendorf paused, overcome by emotion; but in a 
few minutes resumed. 

“My numerous letters to my brother having re- 





mained unanswered, I determined to go in search of 
him, and, with the consent of Gertrude, I sailed last 
month for the United States. On arriving at New 
York, and after making the most particular inquiry, 
I traced him and his young wife to a hotel, where 
they had staid two months after landing in this 
country. During this time he was seeking employ- 
ment as a clerk, but failing to obtain it, left the city, 
and my informant could not tell whither they had 
gone. I then hastened to Philadelphia to find you, 
for I had preserved the direction you gave me in 
Germany, and hoped you might know something of 
Carl. But your first words undeceived me. You 
were not even aware of his presence in this country. 
And now, my dear friend, I have given you the his- 
tory of my trouble and anxiety, and feel assured you 
will assist me in tracing my lost brother.” 

“You judge truly of me, Eisendorf; I will gladly 
render you all the service in my power to aid your 
search.” 

To my urgent entreaties that he would remain with 
me during his stay in the city, he replied, the 
hotels were more public, and he must visit them all, 
examining their past registers. 

On the next day we commenced our search, which 
for nearly a week proved fruitless, when at last, to 
our great joy, we found traces of our wanderers at a 
boarding-house, where they were obliged to leave 
some articles in payment of their bill. Among them 
was a fine cloth coat, marked C. Eisendorf, a si!ver 
watch, and gold locket; the last Ludwic soon re- 
cognized as the gift of his brother to his betrothed, 
before she removed from the banks of the Rhine. 
His hair, which it had inclosed, had been taken out. 
At the sight of these relics, my friend could not re- 
frain from tears, and redeeming them, at a high price, 
from the residents of the house, he made strict in- 
quiry of them regarding the stay and departure of 
the objects of his deep solicitude. 

The family were Germans also, and stated in reply, 
that the young husband had been ill of a fever for 
several months, and on recovering, appeared much 
depressed in spirits, and anxious to obtain employ- 
ment, but, being a stranger, and silent and reserved 
with regard to his former history, without any let- 
ters of recommendation, and unacquainted with the 
language of the country, he could not find employ- 
ment, The young wife did some needle-work for 
the family during their stay, and appeared to enter 
deeply into the feelings of her husband. One day he 
brought in a newspaper printed in the German lan- 
guage, and pointing to an advertisement for laborers 
wanted in the coal-mines in Schuy|kill county, made 
inquiries with regard to the work required, and the 
amount of pay. A week afterward they departed, as 
it was supposed, to the mining region. 

We listened with painful interest, for it was very 
evident that Carl had exhausted his little stock of 
funds, and was now struggling with poverty. The 
bright picture his imagination had drawn of this 
favored land, where certain employment and con- 
sequent prosperity would attend him, had faded from 
his views. His silence and proud reserve with regard 
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tothe past were calculated to awaken unjust suspicion. 
Our informant told us that some persons in the neigh- 
borhood had expressed a kind interest in him and his 
lovely and gentle wife, especially during his illness, 
and offered him some assistance, which he abruptly 
declined, and appeared deeply sensitive on the sub- 
ject. He had also inquired in the city for a person 
of the name of Landon, and seemed much disap- 
pointed on learning he was absent from town. My 
poor friend! I, too, deeply regretted that absence, 
for I now recollected it was while on a visit I made 
to the state of Ohio, I was so vainly sought by him. 

During the conversation thus held, [ could scarcely 
restrain the impatience of young Eisendorf, who was 
anxious to follow immediately the track of the de- 
solate pair. Having promised to accompany him on 
his journey, and ascertaining that the mine referred 
to in the advertisement was near Pottsville, the exact 
locality forgotten, as the newspaper had been lost, 
we took our leave, with many thanks for the mfor- 
mation thus obtained. 

The next morning, after bidding an affectionate 
good-by to my dear mother, we took our places in 
the cars of the Reading Rail-road. It was early 
summer, and the fresh verdure of the country was 
delightful to the eye of one who had just left the 
crowded walls of acity. Thus I felt as we pro- 
ceeded, in our swift conveyance, inhaling the balmy 
and invigorating breeze. But my enjoyment was 
selfish, for my friend seemed wrapt in his own con- 
templations, and not disposed to notice passing 
scenes. Once, however, as I directed his attention 
to a picturesque looking farm-house, from whose 
vine-shaded lattice a fair young head peeped out, 
he sighed deeply, and only said, ‘‘Gertrude.”” He 
was thinking of his home on the Rhine, and the young 
wife he had left there. 

The traveler who has passed through the finely 
cultivated country between Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, containing many places of manufacturing and 
historic interest, who has gazed with grateful emo- 
tion on the waving fields of grain, ripening for the 
wants of man, or bent the head in patriotic reverence 
in view of ‘Valley Forge,” would look with sur- 
prise, if for the first time, at the scene which opens 
at the entrance of the mining region. 

Hitherto he has traced the romantic Schuylkill, 
sometimes spread beyond its natural boundaries by 
the dam that obstructs its waters, presenting its full 
bosom as a mirror to the beautiful scenes on its 
banks; and again beheld it shallow end narrowed, 
rippling ‘over its pebbled bed; for the canal has 
drained it of its supply, and carried its freight of boats 
to the next deep water, which the work of inland 
navigation has collected. If an invalid, he has sym- 
pathized with the emaciated stream, or rejoiced in 
its recovered fullness. 

But the swiftness of rail-road traveling, which has 
almost consigned distance to the past, has brought to 
view another scene. The river of the valley is there, 
too, and perhaps deeper than before, for its waters 
are gathered up to be discharged through yonder 
arch, the opening of a short tunnel under a hill, 








through which the canal passes, below Schuylkill 
Haven. Before the completion of the rail-road, this 
canal was the only means of conveying the coal of 
the neighboring mining region to Philadelphia, and 
the constant winding of the boatman’s horn gave 
music to the echoing hills; now the long trains of 
loaded cars tell that a large quantity of coal reaches 
the city and Port Richmond by rail-road also. The 
black dust of the soiled track might be a guide to its 
source in the mountains. No land-marks of early by- 
gone days arrest the eye. The town is the improve- 
ment of a newly-opened country. Little more than 
a quarter of a century ago Nature, that had slept in 
her mountain fortress with her treasures, was sud- 
denly aroused by the strong hand of man. No neces- 
sity had previously existed for disturbing her repose 
here, for though in a more eastern region, at Mauch 
Chunk, horizontal exploring had some years before 
brought coal to light, which was transported in 
wagons to Philadelphia, yet it was not properly ap- 
preciated, for Pennsylvania, so worthy of her name, 
seemed to possess inexhaustible sources of fuel in 
her beautiful forests, in the neighborhood of the city, 
to supply the wants of its inhabitants. But time and 
man thinned these glorious woodlands, marring the 
beauty of the country, until, to the sensitive mind, a 
Druid seemed to shriek with every falling oak. To 
bring a supply from the more distant parts of the 
state appeared, in those days of slow conveyance, 
almost as difficult as that ‘“‘Burnam wood should 
come to Dunsinane,’’ so the neighboring shores of 
New Jersey came to the rescue. On the deep, broad 
Delaware her wood-laden boats floated in safety, but 
sometimes an early winter closed the watery avenue 
before a sufficient quantity arrived for the wants of 
the city. 

How certainty, yet how gradually, according to 
the necessities of man, are the bountiful supplies of a 
divine Providence developed. Thus it was now, and 
man knocked at the door of the mountain treasury. 
Nature, thus summoned to surrender, gave no an- 
swer. Wrapped in her own silent sublimity, nothing 
but an earthquake could induce her to open her por- 
tals. But he soon invented ways and means to break 
down all obstructions, and to discover and remove a 
portion of her inexhaustible wealth. 

‘And what has he left her in requital?”’ asked 
Eisendorf, who had listened to my detail «.f some of 
these facts, and was gazing on the loaded boats on 
the canal, which, like a playful child, had wandered 
some distance from the parent stream. 

*‘ Your question will be answered as we approach 
nearer the scene cf his labors,’”’ I replied. ‘* You will 
hear the hum of busy work where all was silence 
before, broken only by the song of the birds, the 
whisper of the winds, or the murmurs of the stream; 
towns are in the adjoining valleys, or climbing the 
sides of the mountains, joyous little faces will wel- 
come you to their habitations among the rocks, 
which the feet of the wild deer once pressed alone. 
As may be imagined, these villages have little of the 
neatness prevailing in other parts of our state. Coal 


is the all-absorbing interest, and to remove its sin- 
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gularly regular strata, and empty its numerous veins, 
seems to be the sole business of the localities.”’ 

Soon after this conversation the cars arrived at 
Pottsville. The large and handsome town did not 
attract the attention of my friend, for his thoughts 
dwelt only on one subject ; and in answer to our in- 
quiries, we learned that the advertisement referred 
to had issued from works in the adjoining valley 
above Port Carbon. Immediately after dinner we 
obtained horses and proceeded in the direction indi- 
cated, sometimes alighting at the groups of small 
houses on the road, but their occupants could give 
us no information, and we looked in vain into the 
faces of the females we met for a trace of Cathrina. 
At length, in crossing a bridge, which spanned the 
narrow stream of the Schuylkill, we stopped to make 
the oft-repeated inquiry of a woman, who carried a 
child on one arm and a basket on the other. Her 
countenance was lighted by an expression of pleasure 
as she replied— 

‘‘ A young German, whose name is Eisendorf, lives 
in one of the houses you see yonder among the trees. 
His wife is pretty and gentle. She was sick after 
they came here, but is better now.” 

‘** Guide us to the spot,’’ my friend and I exclaimed 
at the same moment, “and we will reward you.”’ 

She did not comprehend his words, as they were 
German, but turning to me, replied— 

‘‘]T will not take pay for doing what is right; but 
if you are friends of the young strangers, I will 
gladly show you the way to their dwelling, for they 
appear to be sad and lonely, not being able to speak 
much English.’’ 

I offered her my horse to ride, but as the distance 
was short she declined it, only allowing me to place 
her child before me on the saddle. We soon arrived 
atthe spot; our kind guide pointed to the open door 
of a cottage, and catching her precious charge from 
my arms, turned to retrace her steps. 

We quickly alighted, and Eisendorf advanced first, 
with cautious footsteps, and gazed silently into the 
room, then turned to me, with his hand on his heart, 
and I knew he had found, at least, one object of his 
search. Moving noiselessly to his side, I beheld a 
young female, the profile of whose face only was 
turned toward us. Her brown hair was parted on 
her forehead, and gathered in a dark ribbon at the 
back of her neck, descending to her waist in plaits. 
The bloom had left her cheek, and the brightness of 
youth seemed departed, though its morn was not yet 
over. 

And this was Cathrina. Busily engaged with her 
needle, she had not yet noticed our approach; but, 
as our feet touched the threshold of the door, she 
turned to stir a little cradle by which she was seated, 
which contained an infant, and raising her eyes, 
started from her chair. One thrilling, searching look 
sufficed, and with a ery of mingled joy and wo, she 
sprang toward us, Eisendorf extended his arms. to 
receive her, but, overcome by contending feelings, 
she sunk on the floor. With a brother’s tenderness 


he raised her fragile form, while I ran toa brook near 
the house for water; then bathing her temples, she 





soon revived, and, in the expressive language of her 
father-land, poured out the fullness of her overcharged 
heart. 

“Oh, Ludwic ! Ludwic! brother of my poor Carl, 
what good angel brought you here to us? Oh, can 
it be true, is it not a dream? But no, I feel your 
kind hand in mine—you have come to cheer my hus- 
band with his father’s forgiveness. Oh, hasten to 
tell him, for he is still thinner and paler than 1 am, 
and talks of home, our home by the Rhine, until we 
weep together. And you, kind young Mr. Landon, 
how anxiously he sought you in Philadelphia, but 
strangers told us you were absent in the Western 
states ; and then he was ill a long time, and when he 
recovered we came to this place, where he found 
employment—but, oh! he must work very hard to 
enable him to bring us so many comforts on his re- 
turn from the mine. And though he is young, and 
was strong, his health is failing. The people around 
us are kind, but we can only speak their language in 
a broken manner. Carl often studies at night the 
books he has bought, but it is so difficult to learn a 
new tongue; yet now he will cease to regret it, for 
oh! how sweet it is to talk to you both in the dear 
language of our native land.”’ 

In answer to our questions, we learned that Car] 
was engaged in a mine, a few miles farther up the 
valley, ia what capacity she did not exactly kaow. 

‘‘ Ah, me!” she cried, clasping her thin hands, “I 
fear he labors harder than he is willing to acknow- 
ledge ; but you will hasten to him to cheer his broken 
spirits and let him rest once more on a brother’s 
breast; yet, oh! be careful, and do not too suddenly 
surprise him with such unexpected joy.” 

Eisendorf was leaning over the infant and embrac- 
ing it, to hide the tears he could no longer repress, but 
promised to act prudently—and then hastening to 
remount our horses, we rode swiftly along the road 
leading toward the mine to which Cathrina had di- 
rected us. 

The natural beauty of the country appeared much 
defaced and marred. The timber had been cut from 
the sides of the mountains to prop the roofs of the 
mines as their avenues were opened, and the refuse 
limbs and branches laid decaying on the spot where 
they grew, for they are not needed for fuel where 
coal is so plentiful. The philanthropist would sigh, 
and think how many cold hearths in the distant city 
might be warmed from this waste. A young growth 
of trees was already covering the mountain sides, 
and the black hills of coal dust, contrasted singularly 
with their verdure, indicated the neighborhood of a 
mine. As we approached that to which we had 
been directed, we inquired for a guide, and obtaining 
one, left our Horses at the entrance and were soon 
following the light of his lamp into the recesses of 
the mountain. As we moved along the subterranean 
avenue, watching the forms we met, whose black- 
ened faces were made visible by the little lamp fas- 
tened in front of their caps, to light them at heir 
labor, we in vain looked for a trace of our poor Carl. 
We had already ascertained that his name was not 
among the conductors; his lot must then be cast with 
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the miners. The fears of Cathrina were too true, 
and forgetting her tender injunction, we hurried on. 

We had proceeded some distance into the dark 
bosom of the mountain when a low strain of music 
broke on our ears, It was sad and touching, and 
came from a humanvoice. The air and words were 
German, and as the burden— 

‘* Lebe wohl! verguiss mien nicht,’’ 

rang in clearer accents along the vaulted roof of the 
mine, Ludwie suddenly grasped my arm, and .ex- 
claiming, “‘It is our mother’s evening song! Oh, 
Carl, my brother! my brother !” fell heavily against 
me. I called for the guide, when several of the 
miners left their work and. hurried toward us. From 
the coal-vein, from whence had issued the strain of 
music that had thus affected my friend, a man 
rushed out, and hastened to assist me in raising him 
trom the ground. 

‘* Who called me?’’ he exclaimed, snatching the 
lamp from our guide and holding it close to the pale 
face of Eisendorf.. ‘*Oh, Heavenly Father! it is my 
brother !”’ and elasping him in his arms, he repeated 
his name in frantic accents. 

What a,scene for these gloomy recesses of the 
earth; but Nature, true to her divine Author, is ever 
the same in the hearts of the good, and the voice of 
kindred love awoke my friend to consciousness. 

The strong arms of two of the miners bore him to 
the front of the entrance; while Carl, passing me, 
whom he scarcely recognized, hurried after them, 
repeating in broken accents—“ Ludwic, Ludwic! 
my brother, my brother!” 

The fresh air instantly renewed the strength of 
Eisendorf, which had been overcome by hisagitation, 
and the group around, with looks of generous sym- 
pathy, gazed on the reunited pair as they embraced 
each other, shedding those tears of joy that relieve 
overtasked nature. My own heart was full of hap- 
piness, and the scenery of the valley and the moun- 
\ains appeared more beautiful to me now than it 
seemed an hour before. Its wild. and rugged fea- 
tures were mellowed by the last rose-tinted beams 
of the setting sun, and anticipating the pleasure of a 
ride by twilight with the now happy and attached 
_ brothers, I obtained another horse, that the. wearied 
young miner might accompany us on our return, 
We were detained a short time, while he retired to 
an adjoining shanty, to divest himself of his mining 
clothes and wash off the soil of the coal dust, and 
when he reappeared in neat and clean garments the 
change was very striking, for in the strange, dark- 
looking being we had first encountered, I could 
scarcely have recognized the handsome Car! Eisen- 
dorf. We, however, made no remark on the sub- 
ject, until he alluded to it, as we rode from the 
mine, 

‘‘Cathrina has never seen me in the disfigured state 
in which you found me; it would grieve her too 
much, and induce her to think my labor was greater 
than it really is; therefore I always make this change 
before returning home—it is rendered easier to do 
this, as 1 sometimes remain two. days from home, 
working on the night-drift, when I.am able, as it 








doubles my pay; and during last winter I changed 
my garments at the cabin of a poor man, who was 
always thankful for the small remuneration given for 
the trouble occasioned.” 

‘* My poor brother,’’ said Ludwice, ‘ your labor has 
indeed been heavy.”’ 

‘Tt is true,” he replied, ‘‘ and at first I thought I 
could not endure it, but love and hope buoyed up 
my spirits, and gave strength to my frame, which 
had never been used to such hard work. I often 
thought of our vineyard home, and its light labor, 
but I found ihe females of this region could easily 
have performed the pleasant and easy tasks that had 
occupied my youth. I had left the city in despair of 
procuring employment more congenial than this, 
which offered itself at a moment when my burthened 
heart sank within me. To remain idle without the 
means of subsistence, would have been madness; 
respect for myself, love for Cathrina, every honor- 
able feeling forbade it, and as principle triumphed 
over foolish pride, I had hastened to offer myself a 
fellow laborer among the miners, and was determined 
to persevere in my endeavors to earn a subsistence. 
In this [ have succeeded, my wife and child are sup- 
plied with the comforts they need, and though our 
lot is humble, we are thankful to the benign Provi- 
dence that still watches over us.” 

‘‘ As you are thus blessed with resignation to the 
will of the Most High, my brother,’’ said Ludwic, 
‘I trust He will enable you to bear other sorrows in 
the same spirit, and more favorabie changes with 
equal equanimity. Your labor in the mines is over, 
dear Carl—you wil! return to our distant home be- 
yond the sea.”’ 

And then, in as careful a manner as possible, he 
broke to him his father’s forgiveness and death. 
Carl wept bitterly as he listened, but we endeavored 
to soothe his feelings and calm his agitation before 
we appeared in the presence of Cathrina. 

We found her at the door of the cottage watching 
for our return, . A simple meal was prepared for us, 
which, spread on the neat, white cloth, proved a 
pleasant repast. And then, in the still, calm even- 
ing, with the tenderness and confidence of former 
years restored, the brothers conversed of past and 
present scenes, and entered into each other’s plans 
for the future. Carl had not received any of the let- 
ters written by Ludwic, and had feared he was for- 
gotten. How grateful he felt to learn with what 
anxiety that faithful brother had sought intelligence 
ofhim. I retired early to the humble bed, prepared 
for Ludwic and myself, leaving him, with Carl and 
Cathrina, to enjoy still longer the sweet confidence 
of reunited hearts. 

On the third day after this they were ready to de- 
part with us to the city, and took a kind farewell of 
their neighbors, leaving their scanty household fur- 
niture to those who were most in need of it. It ap- 
pears the obliging female who first guided us to the 
cottage lived near, and had shown much kindness 
and attention to Cathrina during her sickness, and 
now, as she stood among the group, her pleasant 
countenance shadowed by regret at parting with the 
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young pair in whose fate she felt so much interested, 
{ thought how beautiful is sympathy among the 
lowly; and, alas! how much oftener is it found in 
such hearts than in those which the rules of a cold 
world have rendered careless of, if not insensible to, 
its sweet and consoling impulses. With difficulty we 
prevailed on her to accept a parting gift, which we 
had added to the souvenir of the grateful pair. 

After a pleasant journey we arrived in the city, 
where my mother’s surprise and pleasure were very 
great on seeing Carl and Cathrina. Her kind and 
gentle ministrations in a few days restored the rose 
to the cheek of the latter, and the welcome rest of 
body and mind, he now experienced, soon changed 
the appearance of my young friend. 

They remained with us two weeks, which were 
pleasantly spent in viewing the most interesting ob- 
jects in Philadelphia and its environs; and then took 
their passage for Europe. Their parting was painful 
to us all, and their ardent feelings of grateful affec- 
tion could only be satisfied by my promise to visit 
them, in a year or two, accompanied by my mother, 
whose health was delicate, and would no doubt be 
benefitted by the voyage; and when I do fulfill this 
promise, my readers, if interested with the young 
Eisendorfs, may again hear from these brothers of 
the Rhine. 

Afler they had taken an affectionate leave of my 
mother, on whose breast Cathrina wept at parting, I 
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went with them on board the ship which was to 
convey them to their native country, and lingered by 
their side until the broad, white canvas was spread. 
ing to the breeze. Then Carl and his young wife 
caught my hands, and pressing them to their hearts, 
could scarcely say farewell. Their lovely child 
slept on a pillow by their side. The fond mother 
raised it toward me, and imprinting a kiss on its 
innocent brow, I breathed a silent prayer for its 
welfare. 

Ludwic hung on my neck at parting, and I felt his 
warm tears on my cheek; my own were mingling 
there too, but I whispered ‘“‘Gertrude,”’ and return- 
‘ing his embrace, hastened to the shore. The mois- 
ture in my eyes dimmed my vision, but as I brushed 
it away, the waving of a white handkerchief from 
the deck of the ship drew my attention, and I re- 
turned the parting signal of the fair Cathrina, as she 
stood between the brothers, gazing with them on the 
spot where I lingered. The vessel was fast receding 
from the shore—farther and farther the breeze car- 
ried them from me, and as [ turned with a sigh from 
the broad, deep Delaware, my thoughts were fol- 
lowing them on their homeward voyage to the 
banks of the beautiful Rhine, and for days after they 
were gone there was ringing in my ears the sweet 
melody of 

‘‘ Lebe wohl! verguiss mein nicht !’’* 


* Farewell! forget me not. 
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A LITTLE plot of garden ground 
Grew envious of a range of bowers, 
That cast their shade upon its flowers ; 
And thus its thoughts an utterance found : 


‘“*T envy you, ye stately bowers, 
Your royal growths of pine and oak, 
That dare the dreaded thunder-stroke, 
And take with scorn the pelting showers. 


‘* Far in the heavens, ye lift your heads, 
Whatever wind blows, oh, ye trees! 
But these, my flowers—the lightest breeze 
Dashes them on their dusty beds! 


‘‘ Within your branches lodge the birds, 
Rebuilding nests and chanting lays ; 
And in your shade, when summer days 

Are sultry, lie the drowsy herds: 


‘© Over my buds the insects creep ; 
Small flies do flit, and beetles run, 
With moths that die when day is done, 
And bees that hum themselves asleep. 


‘* Not all unloved by me, these last, 
Draining my cups of honey dry ; 
But what are they, and what am I, 

To herds, and birds and forests vast ? 





“Yes, you great forests, growing round, 

I would bear trees like yours, so tall ! 

My flowers are naught, they are so small’’— 
Murmured the pining plot of ground. 


But Nature listening, ‘‘ Thou art wrong !”’ 
Did answer solemn: ‘“‘ Wrong !’’ the herds ; 
And *“* Wrong !”’ the many voiced birds 

Interpolated in their song. 


‘‘ There is no difference with me,”’ 
She whispered in the garden’s ear ; 
‘¢ The smallest blossom is as dear 
To Nature, as the greatest tree ! 


‘¢ The pine and oak are only flowers 
Grown larger ; drink the self-same dew 
As violets, and the self-same blue 

Bends o’er them with the circling hours. 


‘The insect with his gauzy wings 
Sings, and the moth, and beetle grim; 
And for the bee—I doat on him, 

And learn by heart the tune he sings ! 


‘¢ With us there is no Great, or Small; 
For all are equal, so they fill 
Their proper spheres, and do the will 
Of God, who makes, and loves us all !’’ 
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Inglewood Tales, for Girls and Boys; being a Second 
Wonder-Book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With Five 
Illustrations, Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 
16mo. 


This little volume, in some respects the sequel, and in 
many respects the superior of the charming ‘‘ Wonder- 
Book,” presents Hawthorne’s genius in its most attractive 
form. The subjects of the tales are taken from the ancient 
myths; and legends which furnished Homer, Hesiod, 
ZEschylus and Sophocles with the materials of epic and 
dramatic poetry, Hawthorne has transformed into-stories 
for children. In this he has exhibited consummate art. 
The difficulty is well stated by the author himself. 
‘These old legends,’? he says, “ brimming over with 
every thing that is most abhorrent to our christianized 
moral sense—some of them so hideous, others so melan- 
choly and miserable, amid which the Greek tragedians 
sought their themes, and moulded them into the sternest 
forms of grief that ever the world saw; was such mate- 
rial the stuff that children’s playthings should be made of! 
How were they to be purified? How was the blessed 
sunshine to be thrown into them??? But he adds he was 
invariably astonished by the readiness with which these 
myths adapted themselves to the childish purity of his 
imagined auditors. ‘‘ The objectionable characteristics 
seem to be a parasiticul growth, having no essential con- 
nection with the original fable. They fall away, and are 
thought of no more, the instant he puts his imagination in 
sympathy with the innocent little circle, whose wide- 
open eyes are fixed so eagerly upon him. Thus the sto- 
ries (not by any strained effort of the narrator’s, but in 
harmony with their inherent germ,) transform themselves, 
and reassume the shapes which they might be supposed to 
possess in the pure childhood of the world.’? This is not 
a mere flourish, but a statement of what the author has 
really achieved, The stories come from his imagination 
pure, delicate, consistent, full of moral beauty, and ex- 
ceeding all fairy tales we can remember in interest and 
attractiveness, The style of narration is almost faultless. 
The obedient words seem to melt softly into the mould of 
the author’s fine conceptions, and the attention is never 
dazzled away from the pictures and incidents which the 
style conveys, to be fixed on mere felicities of diction. 
The spirit of the narratives is always child-like, and 
never childish, and the most charming simplicity is at- 
tained without ever lapsing into puerility. Moral truths 
are insinuated into the texture of the stories with the most 
delightful innocence of moral parade, and without any in- 
trusion of those ‘‘ do-me-good”’ truisms, which children 
see through with such instinctive tact, and sicken at with 
such instinctive taste, The book is, indeed, a work of 
art for children. 

One peculiarity of the volume will surprise all who 
have not read its delightful predecessor, ‘‘ The Wonder 
Book,’ namely, its sustained geniality of tone. It is ab- 
Solutely without any signs of that inquisitive and piercing 
analysis and vivid representation of morbid mental phe- 
nomena, which lends a fascination, sometimes serpent- 
like, to Hawthorne’s novels. He seems here to take all 
the virtues on trust, and has a child’s faith in goodness 
and innocence, as well as in marvels and enchantments. 
This emancipation of his imagination from its introspec- 
live tendencies, gives free play to his humor, which peeps 








and smiles continually out in the sweetest and sunniest 
way, just satisfying the sense of merriment without allow- 
ing it to shock und surprise the reader out of his faith in 
the wonders of “he narrative, or twist the ideal and pic- 
turesque grace of the story into a grotesque form. 

The subjects of the stories are ‘“‘The Minotaur,” a 
most captivating narrative of the adventures of Theseus ; 
‘¢ The Pygmies,’’ in which the redoubtable acts of those 
little warriors, in their combats with the cranes, are duti- 
fully blazoneds ‘‘ The Dragon’s Teeth,’’ devoted to the 
life of Cadmus, the discoverer of A B C, and therefore of 
deep interest to children; ‘ Circe’s Palace,’”’ a glorious 
account of the victory of Ulysses over the most beautiful 
of witches; ‘‘The Pomegranate Seeds,’? in which the 
story of Proserpina is gracefully adapted to children’s 
minds; and “The Golden Fleece,’’ or the adventures of 
Jason. It is almost needless to say that all these stories 
evince the felicity and transforming power of genius, and 
are to be rigidly distinguished from ordinary books for 
children. They have nothing of the book-making, hack- 
writing, soul-lacking character of job work, but are true 
products of imagination—of the literary artist as diseri- 
minated from the literary artisan. It seems to us that if 
widely read they would exercise an admirable influence, 
not only on the forming morals but the forming taste of 
children, refining character as well as conveying lessons. 
They have evidently been tried on the fit audience, though 
few, of the author’s own children, before being presented 
to the child-public. Though some of the words may oc- 
casionally puzzle very young boys and girls, we think 
that all who have learned to read can master the spirit 
and substance of the book, If not, their parents will find 
the work of translation a most pleasant occupation, Like 
all true children’s books, it affords delightful reading to 
the old. ; 

We are tempted to extract some passages from these 
stories, as specimens of their quality, in spite of the diffi- 
culty of isolating beauties from their connection with the 
narrative. The foilowing is the description of Talus, the 
Man of Brass, seen by Theseus as he approaches the Island 
of Crete: 

*¢ As the breeze came fresher just then, the master was 
busy with trimming his sails, and had no more time to 
answer questions. But while the vessel flew faster and 
faster toward Crete, Theseus was astonished to behold a 
human figure, gigantic in size, which appeared to be 
striding, with a measured movement, along the margin of 
the island. It eae from cliff to cliff, and sometimes 
from one headland to another, while the sea foamed and 
thundered on the shore beneath, and dashed its jets of 
spray over the giant’s feet. What was still more remark- 
able, whenever the sun shone on this huge figure, it flick- 
ered and glimmered; its vast countenance, too, had a 
metallic tustre, and threw great flashes of splendor through 
the air. The folds of its garments, moreover, instead of 
waving in the wind, fell heavily over its limbs, as if woven 
of sume kind of metal. 

‘- The nigher tke vessel came, the more Theseus won- 
dered what this immense giant could be, and whether it 
actually had life or no, For, though it walked, and made 
other life-like motions, there was yet a kind of jerk in its 
gait, which, together with its brazen aspect, caused the 
young prince to suspect that it was no true giant, but onl 
a wonderful piece of machinery. The figure looked all 
the more terrible because it carried an enormous brass club 
on its shoulder. 

‘¢ « What is this wonder ?? Theseus asked of the master 
of the vessel, who was now at leisure to answer him. 

‘++ It is Talus, the Man of Brass,’ said the master. 

«¢ And is he a live giant, or a brazen image?’ asked 
Theseus. 
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‘ ¢'That, truly,’ replied the master, ‘is the point which 
his always perplexed me, Some say, indeed, that this 
Talus was hammered out for King Minos by Vulcan him- 
self, the skillfulest of all workersin metal. Bat who ever 
saw a brazen image that hud sense enough to walk round 
an island three times a day, us this giant walks round the 
{sland of Crete, challenging every vessel that comes nigh 
the shore? And, on the other hand, what living thing, 
unless his sinews were made of brass, would not be weary 
of marching eighteen hundred miles in the twenty-four 
hours, as Talus does, without ever sitting down to rest? 
He is a puzzler, take him how you will.’ 

“Still the vessel went bounding onward ; and now The- 
seus could hear the brazen clangor of the giant’s footsteps, 
as he trod heavily upon the sea-beaten rocks, some of 
which were seen to crack and crumble into the foamy 
waves beneath his weight. As they approached the en- 
trance of the port, the giant straddied clear across it, with 
a foot firmly planted on each headland, and uplifting his 
club to such a height that its but-end was hidden ina 
cloud, he stood in that formidable posture, with tke sun 
gleaming all over his metallic surface. There seemed no- 
thing else to be expected but that, the next moment, he 
would fetch his great club down, poor tO i and smash 
the vessel into a thousand pieces, without heeding how 
many innocent people he might destroy; for there is_sel- 
dom any mercy ina giant, you know, and quite as little 
in a piece of brass efoekwork. But just when Theseus 
and his companions thought the blow was coming, the 
brazen lips unclosed themselves, and the figure spoke, 

«Whence come you, strangers ?? 

‘“‘“And when the ringing voice ceased, there was just 
such a reverberation as you may have heard within a 
great church-bell, for a moment or two after the stroke of 
the hammer, 

“ «From Athens!’ shouted the master in reply. 

‘* ¢ On whut errand ?’? thundered the Man of Brass. 

‘¢ And he whirled his club aloft more threateningly than 
ever, as if he were about to smite them with a thunder- 
stroke right amidships, because Athens, so little while 
ago, had heen at war with Crete. 

“ ¢ We bring the seven youths and the seven muidens,’ 
answered the muster, ‘ to be devoured by the Minotaur !’ 

‘¢ « Pass!’ cried the brazen giant. 

‘‘'That one loud word rolled all about the sky, while 
again there wus a booming reverberation within the 
figure’s breast. The vessel glided between the headlands 
of the port, and the giant resumed his march. Ina few 
moments this wondryus sentinel was far away, flashing 
in the distant sunshine, and revolving with immense 
strides around the Island of Crete, as it was his never- 
ceasing task to do.? 


The ‘“‘Pygmies’”’ are charmingly described in connec- 
tioh with their friend, the giant Anteeus. In relation to 
him, the six-inch pygmies are like ants crawling by his 
feet—his breath is a tornado that could unroof their houses, 
and his snore is as the rush of a whirlwind. We extract 
the passages describing the playful intercourse between 
the two, together with the giont’s interference in the battle 
between the pyginies and the cranes. The satire will be 
readily recognized. 


‘¢ His little friends, like al! other small people, had a 
great opinion of their own importance, and used to assume 
quite a patronizing air toward the giant. 

‘¢ ¢ Poor creature!’ they said one to another. ‘ He has 
a very dull time of it, all by himself; and we ought not to 

rudge wasting a little of our precious time to amuse him. 
fie is not half so bright as we are, to be sure; and, for 
that reason, he needs us to look after his comfort and hup- 

iness. Let us be kind to the oldfellow. Why, if Mother 

Jarth had not been very kind to ourselves, we might all 
have been giants too.’ ; 

«On all their holydays, the pygmies had excellent sport 
with Anteeus. He often stretched himself outat full length 
on the ground, where he looked like the long ridge of a hill ; 
and it was a good hour’s walk, no doubt, foras a 
pygmy to journey from head to foot of the giant. He 
would lay down his aes hand flat on the grass, and cha|- 
lenge the tallest of them to clamber upon it, and straddle 
from finger to finger. So fearless were they, that they 
made nothing of creeping in among the folds of his gar- 
ments. When his head tay sidewise on the earth, they 
would march boldly up, and peep into the great cavern of 
his mouth, and take it all as a joke (a8 indeed it was 
meant) when Anteeus gave a sudden snap with his jaws, 
as if he were going to swallow fifty of them at once. 
You would have iaughed to see the children dodging in 
and out among his huir, or swi from his beard. It is 

impossible to tell half of the funny tricks that they played 





with their huge comrade; but I do not know that any 
thing was more curious than when a party of boys were 
seen running races on his forehead, to try which of them 
could get first round the circle of his one great eye. It 
was another favorite feat with them to march along the 
bridge of his nose, and jump down upon his upper lip. 

‘<ff the truth must be told, they were sometimes as 
troublesome to the giant as a swarm of ants or musquitoes, 
especi uly as they had a fondness for mischief, and liked 
to prick his skin with their little swords and lances, to 
see how thick and tough it was. But Anteeus took it al! 
kindly enough; although, once ‘in a while, when he hip- 
pened to be sleepy, he would grumble out a peevish word 
or two, like the muttering of a tempest, and ask them to 
have done with their nonsense. A great deal oftener, 
however, he watched their merriment and gambols unti! 
his huge, heavy, clumsy wits were completely stirred up 
by them; and then would he roar out such a tremendous 
volumeof immeasurable langhter, thut the whole nation 
of pygmies had to put their hands to their ears, else it 
would certainly have deafened them. 

‘¢¢ Ho! ho! ho? quoth the giant, shaking his moun- 
tainous sides. ‘ What « funny thing itis to be little! If 
I were not Anteus, I shouid like to be a pygmy, just for 
the joke’s sake.’ 

‘¢ The pygmies had but one thing to trouble them in the 
world. They were constantly at war with the crunes, 
and had always been so, ever since the long-lived givnt 
could remember. From time to time, very terrible battles 
had been fought, in which sometimes the little men won 
the victory, and sometimes the cranes. According to 
some historians, the pygmies used to go to the battle 
mounted on the backs of goats and rams; but such ani- 
mais as these must have been far too big for pygmies w 
ride upon; so that, I rather suppose, they rode on squirrel- 
back, or rabbitback, or ratbuck, or perhaps got upon 
hedgehogs, whose prickly quills would be very terrible 
to the enemy. However this might be, and whatever 
creatores the Pygmies rode upon, I do not doubt that they 
made a Fortaitee le uppearance, armed with sword and 
spear, and bow and arrow, blowing their tiny trumpet, 
and shouting ‘their little war ery. ‘They never failed tw 
exhort one another to fight bravely, and recollect that the 
world had its eyes upon them: although, in simple truth, 
the only spectator was the Giant Antreus, with his one, 
great, stupid eye, in the middie of his forehead. 

‘¢ When the two armies joined battle, the cranes would 
rush forward, flapping their wings and stretching out their 
necks, and would perhaps snateh up some of the Pygmies 
crosswise in their beaks. Whenever this happened, it was 
truly an awful spectacle to see those little men of might 
kicking and sprawling in the air, and at last disappearing 
down the crane’s long, crooked throat, swallowed uj 
alive. A hero, you know, must hold himseifin readiness 
for any kind of fate ; and doubtless the glory of the thing 
was a consolation to him, éven in the crane’s gizzard. I! 
Anuteeus observed that the battle was going hard against 
his little allies, he generally stopped laughing, and ran 
with mile-long strides to their assist:.nce, flourishing his 
club aloft and shouting at the cranes, who quacked and 
croaked, and retreated as fast as they could. Then the 
Pygmy army would march homeward in triumph, attribut- 
ing the victory entirely to their own valor, and to the war- 
like skill and stra of whomsvever happened to be cap- 
tain-generat; and tor a tedious while afterward, nothing 
would be heard of but grand processions, and public ban- 
quets, and brilliant illuminations, and shows ot waxwork, 
with likenesses of distinguished officers; as small as life. 

‘In the above-described warfare, if a Pygmy chanced 
to pluck out a crane’s tail-feather, it proved a very great 
feather in his cap. Once or twice, if you will believe me, 
a little man was made chief ruler of the nation for no other 
merit in the world than briuging home such feather.”’ 


There are two descriptions of the result of the sowing 
of the Dragon’s Teeth, one by diy, the other by moonlight. 
We extract the latter description from the story of Jason. 
After the latter has ploughed up the ground, and seattercd 
the teeth into it broadcast, he waits for the consequences. 


‘* The moon was now high aloft in the heavens, and 
threw its bright beams over the ploughed field, where #s 
ret there was nothing to be seen. Any farmer, on view- 
Ing it, would have said that Jason must wait weeks be- 
fore the green blades would peep from among the clods, 
and whole months before the yellow grain would be ripened 
for the sickle. But by and by, all over the field, there was 
something that glistened in the moonbeams, like sparkli 
drops of dew. These bright objects sprouted higher 
proved to be the steel heads of spears, Then there was 


a cone Bon from a vast number of polished brass 
neath which, as they grew farther out of the 


helmets, 
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soil, appeared the dark and bearded. visages of warriors, 
struggling to free themselves from the imprisoning eurth. 
The first look that they gave at the upper world was a 
glare of wrath and defiance. Next were seen their bright 
breustplates; in every right hand there was a sword ora 
spear, and on each left arma shield ; and when this strange 
crop of warriors had but half grown out of the earth, they 
struggled—such was their impatience of restraint—and, 
as it were, tore themselves up by the roots. Wherever 
a dragon’s tooth had fallen, there stood a man armed for 
battle. They made a clangor with their swords aguinst 
their shields, and eyed one another fiercely; for they had 
come into this beautiful world, and into the peaceful 
moonlight, full of rage and stormy passions, and ready to 
take the life of every human brother, in recompense of the 
boon of their own existence. 

‘¢ There have been many other armies in the world that 
seemed to possess the same fierce nature with the one 
which had now sprouted from the dragon’s teeth; but 
these, in the moonlit field, were the more excusable, 
because they never- had women for their mothers. And 
how it would have rejoiced any great captain, who was 
bent on conquering the world, like Alexander or Napoleon, 
to raise a erop of armed soldiers as easily as Jason did ! 

‘‘For a while, the warriors stood flourishing their 
weapons, clashing their swords against their shields, and 
boiling over With the red-hot thirst for battle. Then they 
Legan to shout—* Show us the enemy! Lead us to the 
charge! Death or victory! Come on, brave comrades! 
Conquer or die!’ and a hundred other outcries, such as men 
always bellow forth ona battle field, and which these 
dragon people seemed to have at their tongue’s ends. At 
last, the front rank eaught sight of Jason, who, beholding 
the flash of so many weapons in the moonlight, had thought 
it best to draw his sword. In a moment all the sons of 
the dragon’s teeth appeared to take Jason for an enemy; 
and crying with one voice, ‘Guard the Golden Fleece !’ 
they ranat him with uplifted swords and protruded spears. 
Jason knew that it would be impossible to withstand this 
bloodthirsty battalion with his single arm, but determined, 

,since there was nothing better to be done, to die as va- 
liantly as if he himself had sprung from a dragon’s tooth. 

“ motets however, bade him snatch up a stone from the 
zround. 
ar ‘Throw it among them quickly!’ cried she. ‘It is 
the only way to save yourself,’ ‘ 

“The armed men were now so nigh that Jason could 
discern the fire flashing out of their enraged eyes, when 
he let fly the stone, and saw it strike the helmet of a tall 
warrior, who was rushing upon him with his blade aloft. 
The stone glanced from this man’s helmet to the shield of 
his nearest comrade, and thence flew right into the angry 
face of another, hitting him smartly between the eyes. 
Each of the three who had been struck by the stone took 
it for granted that his next neighbor had given hima blow; 
and instead of running any farther toward Jason, they 
began a fight among themselves. The confusion spread 
through the host, so that it seemed scarcely a moment be- 
fore they were all hacking, hewing, and stabbing at one 
another, lopping off arms, heads, and legs, and doing such 
memorable de that Jason was filled with immense ad- 
miration; although, at the same time, be could not help 
laughing to behold these mighty men punishing each other 
for an offense which he himself had committed. Inan in- 
credibly short space of time, (almost as short, indeed, as 
it had taken them to grow 24 all but one of the heroes of 
the dragon’s teeth were stretched lifeless on the field. 
The last survivor, the bravest and strongest of the whole, 
had just force enough to wave his crimson sword over his 
head, und give a shout of exultation, crying, ‘ Victory ! 
Victory! Ilimmortal fame!? when he himself fell down, 
and lay quietly among his slain brethren. 

*‘ And there was the end of the army that had sprouted 
from the dragon’s teeth. That fierce and feverish fight 
was the only enjoyment which they had tasted on this 
beautiful earth. ‘ 

‘* « Let them sleep in the bed of honor,’ said the Princess 
Medea, with a sly smile at Jason. ‘The world will 
always have simpletons enough, just like them, fighting 
and dying for they know not what, and fancying that pos- 
terity will take the trouble to put laurel wreaths on their 
rusty and battered helmets. Could you help smiling, 
Prince Jason, to see the self-conceit of that last fellow, 
just as he tumbled down ?? ’ 


In ‘‘ The Pomegranate Seeds,”? Ceres curses the earth 
with barrenness because of Piuto’s abduction of Proser- 
pina. ‘If the earth,’ she says, inexorably, ‘is ever 
again to see any verdure, it must first grow along the path 
which my daughter will tread in coming back to me.” 


The following describes the effects of Proserpina’s 
return : i : 











‘lt was delightful to behold as Proserpina hastened 
aloag, how the path grew verdant behind and on either 
side of her. Wherever she set her blessed foot, there was 
at once a dewy flower. The viclets gushed up along the 
wayside, The grass and the grain began to sprout with 
tenfold vigor and luxuriance, to muke up for the dreary 
months that had been wasted in barrenness. The starved 
cattle immediately set to work grazing, after their long 
fast, and ate enormously, all day, and got up at midnight 
to eat more. But I can assure you it was a busy time of 
year with the farmers, when they found the summer coming 
upon them with sucha rush. Nor must I forget to say, 
that all the birds in the whole world hopped about upon 
the newly-blossoming trees, and sang together, in a pro- 
digious ecstasy of joy.” 





Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews. 
E.C, Wines. New York: G. 
640, Svo. 

Mr. Wines says, with much truth, ‘¢‘ Thoughts colonize 
as well as races. Ideas, like families, have a genealogy 
und a propagation. To trace these spiritual migrations, 
colonizations, genealogies; to ascertain when and where 
the notions, which have most widely affected mankind, 
sprang up, and how and whither they have been propa- 
gated ; to find out the birthplace of a great idea ; to follow 
it down in its passage from age to age, from country to 
country, from race to race, from tongue to tongue, from 
author to author; to trace principles in the revolutions to 
which they have given birth;—this surely were a work”? 
both highly instructive and werthy of an honorable am- 
bition, It is to this work that the author uddressed him- 
self in the preparation of the volume before us. 

The conception is an admirable one, and admirably has 
it been carried out. Mr. Wines has not only investigated 
the laws of Moses in their practical working among the 
ancient Hebrews in Palestine, and shown with great 
clearness the principles of civil polity which lay at the 
foundation of that most remarkuble commonwealth, but he 
has also traced minutely the propagation of these funda- 
mental ideas of the Hebrew legislator, and their wide diffu- 
sion thruugh other and later codes, down to the present 
time. As the one part of this process required the power 
of subtie analysis and sound logic, so the other called for 
vast research and the accumulated stores of learning. 
Both of these requisitions have been met. The author 
proceeds to anulyze the institutions of Moses with a clear- 
ness of statement and a force of reasoning, that carry con- 
viction with him, even in his boldest deductions. At the 
same time, he fortifies his positions by an array of autho- 
rities drawn from all ancient and modern learning, from 
the writers of almost every language, living or dead, and 
the codes of every civil polity of any celebrity. The 
work is a monument of the learning and considerate dili- 
gence of the author, as well as of his sagacity and critical 
acumen. 


By 
P. Putnam § Co. pp. 





Old New York; or, Democracy in 1689. A Tragedy in 
Five Acts. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. New York: 
Stringer § Townsend. 


This tragedy is probably the best production of its emi- 
nent authoress. It is bold in conception, vigorous in exe- 
cution, solid and beautiful in thought and style; and we 
think it will prove as successful on the stage as it is in- 
teresting and exciting in the closet. It is to be brought 
out in New York at an early day, Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt 
personating the heroine. Without any attempts to pro- 
duce theatrical effects by puerile clap-traps, it has much 
dramatic merit in the management of the incidents of the 
plot and in the mode of developing character. Leisler 
and Elizabeth, the prominent characters of the play, are 
represented with great vividness and foree of imagination, 
and evince a subtie knowledge of the workings and inter- 
action of the passions, and a mastery of the resourges of 
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fiery poetic expression. The tragedy, as Ben Jonson 
would say, ‘‘ is rammed with life.’”? The mind of the au- 
thoress penetrates and pervades every page with its own 
vitality. Heroic sentiments expressed in grand electric 
bursts of eloquence—pathetic situations—and, occasion- 
ally, by infusions of humor and sarcasm—present con- 
tinual stimulants to the -reader’s attention. The move- 
ment of the plot is also admirable. There is little pausing 
and playing with collateral matter—events thickening 
and hastening onward to the catastrophe, as if they felt 
the impatient pressure of the writer’s will hurrying them 
on. The subject is American, and American in the best 
sense, exhibiting in the New York of 1689, the action of 
sentiments and ideas which a later revolution converted 
from paradoxes into acknowledged truths. Leisler, the 
hero, is a man born before his time, and the profoundly 
tragic elements in the position of such a man, have rarely 
been set forth with equal power. We have little doubt 
that the play will meet as favorable a verdict from audi- 
ences as it has already obtained from readers. 

A Manual of Elementary Geology; or the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as Illustrated 
by Geological Monuments. By Sir Charles Lyell, M. A., 
F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This edition of Lyell’s valuable work is reprinted from 
the fourth London edition; has been carefully revised by 
the author, and is illustrated by five hundred wood-cuts. 
The reputation of the work, though great, is not greater 
than its merits. It is admirably caleulated to give the 
reader exact knowledge of the subject in the clearest and 
most compact form. There is. a straightforward, dogged 
movement in the author’s style which well corresponds to 
the exhaustive thoroughness of his statements and argu- 
ments. He omits no detail or proof, however minute, 
which is necessary to make the learner completely appre- 
hend and comprehend the facts and theories of the science 
he expounds, yet this thoroughness is purchased at no 
sacrifice of condensation. 


Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. A’New Edition. Boston: 

Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This is a new edition of Tennyson’s poems, reprinted 
from the author’s late revised edition. In includes al! his 
poems with the exception of * In Memorium,’’.which is 
printed ina separate volume. The changes, especially in 
‘‘ The Princess,” are very striking, and really make this 
edition necessary to those lovers of the poet who are al- 
ready provided with some one of the previous editions. 
‘¢ The Princess”? has been rewritten, with alterations and 
additions. Some of the most exquisite lyrics in the lan- 
guage are among the portions added to the poem. ‘ The 
Bugle Song,” the most beautiful of these, is perhaps as 
remarkable a creation of imagination born in melody, as 
can be found in Tennyson’s works. 


Notes from Life, in Seven Essays. By Henry Taylor, 
Author of * Philip Van Artevelde.”’ From the third 
London edition. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 1 
vol, 16mo. 

The subjects of these Essays are Money, Humility and 
Independence, Wisdom, Choice in Marriage, Children, 
The Life Poetic, and the Ways of the Rich and Great. 
The author is extensively known as a dramatic poet, and 
these essays exhibit the same serene and ripened thought 
and large wisdom which characterize his poetry. The 
topies are generally homely, and have often been buried 
beneath a weight of commonplaces by the ‘‘ barren ras- 
cals’ of didacticism, but, in the hands of Mr. Taylor they 
wear a fresh and original look, and indicate in every sen- 





tence their source in the author’s own independent obser- 

vation and reflection. They are not only wise but worldly 

wise, and their most striking passages are those embody- 

ing principles generalized from a wide experience of prac- 

tical life. 

Memorials of the English Martyrs. By the Rev. C. B. 
Taylor, M.A. Rector of Otley, Suffolk. New York : 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a loving and gloquent testimonial to the virtues 
and sufferings of the early English martyrs, by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. It is profusely illustrated 
with appropriate engravings. Among the subjects treated 
are Wycliffe, Taylor, Yeomen, Bradford, Hooper, Latti- 
mer, Ridley, Marsh and Cranmer. The author, without 
being a man qualified to represent his subject from a phi- 
losophical point of view, is fully competent to the work 
of exhibiting it in its homely and practical relations. 





Edgar Clifton; or Right and Wrong. A Tale of School 
Life. ByC. Adams. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 
1 vol. 16mo. 


This is emphatically a story for boys, and exhibits, 
through an interesting series of school adventures, the 
gradual reformation of a proud and selfish little fellow, 
the hero of the story. The aim is commendable and the 
execution excellent. 


The Life and Letters of Stephen Olin, D. D., L. L. D. 
Late President of Wesleyan University. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


This is an excellent life of a good and powerful man. It 
will be eagerly read not merely by his own church, but by 
all who*’are engrossed in the great interests of education 
and religion. The letters, which form the largest part of 
the biography, are eminently readable, giving an account 
of his various journeys in the United States and Europe, 
and though relating to scenes which have been often de- 
scribed before, are thruughout marked by the freshness, 
raciness and sagacity of individual impressions. 

Miles Tremenhere. By the Author of Zingra the Gipsey. 

New York: Stringer § Townsend. 

If our readers wish to get hold of one’of the most fasci- 
nating novels of the season, let them send fifty cents to the 
publishers of this work. It is written with great power 
and shows the most consummate knowledge of the work- 
ings of human passions, and is totally free from all mock 
sentiment and puerile love-making; but shows with a 
healthy glow the master-passion in vigorous natures. 





City CaBInET WaREHOUSE.—We take pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers in all parts of the 
United States, to the elegant and well-stored furniture- 
rooms of Mr. George J. Henkels, 173 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Mr. H. is undoubtedly one of the most en- 
terprising and tasteful men in his business, and his rooms 
are filled with the rarest and most beautiful specimens of 
rosewood, mahogany, and walnut furniture. In addition 
to the stock of his own manufacture, Mr. Henkels has on 
hand a choice assortment of rosewood drawing-room fur- 
niture, imported from Paris, which must especially de- 
light the eyes of the ladies. Mr. H. has also one of the 
best assortments» of pianos.to be found in the country, 
comprising the choicest instruments from six of the most 
celebrated establishments in the world. If our fair read- 
ers, any of them, are upon the verge of matrimony, they 
should not forget to take a peep at the attractions of the 
ware-rooms 173 Ohestnut Street. 























